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GASPARD DE COLIGNY.* 








In a former paper in this Review (July, 
1873) we endeavored to show that the de- 
fection of the scholars was the principal 
cause of the failure of the French Refor- 
mation. ‘Those, we said, stood aloof who 
should have helped; those remained to 
scoff who came to pray; and when the 
time at length arrived for the reformers to 
claim religious liberty there was on their 
side but a small handful, led by Beza, to 
represent the scholars of France. The 
Reformation of France, under these, 
among other unfortunate conditions, never 
had the slightest chance of becoming the 
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religion of the country. There was in its 
veins that disease of the blood which, 
while the victim bears himself bravely and 
with every outward show of strength, 
slowly saps away his vigor and leaves him 
helpless when the day of struggle comes. 
France has its long roll of Protestant con- 
fessors, longer than that of England, if not 
more glorious. Against Latimer and 
Hooper, France may set Roussel and 
Louis de Berquin; against every poor ar- 
tisan burned by Henry-and Mary, France 
has her dozens, as zealous, as faithful to 
the end ; against the execution of three or 
four hundred Englishmen, France can 
show the massacre of a hundred thousand. 
There is in the history of every religious 
persecution a dreadful monotony of en- 
thusiasm, patience, and perseverance; for 
all can endure who believe. But the 
blood of her martyrs made England loathe 
the religion of the persecutors; and the 
blood of hers gave France a greater thirst 
for more, so that the martyrdom of the 
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French confessors seems to have been in 
vain. We propose in this paper to treat 
especially of the man who headed and 
ruled the Huguenot party during those 
fifteen years of struggle which ended with 
the day of St. Bartholomew. It is the 
period which shows all the strength as well 
as all the weakness of the Reformed party ; 
and it was illumined by the genius, tena- 
city, and courage of one without whom 
Protestantism in France, with no great 
centre of strength, and spread loosely over 
the country, would have been taken in de- 
tail and stamped out like free thought in 
Spain. Protestant writers make of Coligny 
a demi-god ; they will admit no blemish 
in hischaracter. They paint him like some 
actor moving across a stormy stage under 
the limelight, working miracles with a de- 
voted soldiery. Signs from heaven accom- 
pany his progress; he is really inspired 
with prescience of the enemy’s doings ; he 
is more thana man. ‘They even exagge- 
rate his age, so as to heighten the details 
of the last tragic scene of his life, depict- 
ing the vengeance of Guise as worked 
upon the feeble frame of a venerable old 
man. In what account of the Bartholo- 
mew massacre do we fail to hear of ‘ good 
Coligny’s hoary hair bedabbled o’er with 
blood’? As we shall see in the end, the 
Admiral at the time of his death was not 
an old man at all. And they have insist- 
ed on turning into an enthusiast the most 
sensible, prudent, and clear-sighted soldier 
of the age. Curiously enough there is no 
English life of this great man ; many Eng- 
lish authors have written of the French 
religious wars, but none have thought Co- 
ligny worthy, by himself, of special study. 
It is, however, a proof of his greatness that 
in his own country he has had many bio- 
graphers, both among friends and foes. 
We have before us two, recently published, 
from opposite points of view; the one re- 
luctantly conceding to the Admiral all 
those qualities which most command the 
world’s admiration, the other resolute to 
see in his hero none even of the smallest 
weaknesses which beset human nature. 
The author of the former is the Prince De 
Caraman Chimay ; of the latter, M. Jules 
Tessier. 

Gaspard de Coligny, Marquis de Chéa- 
tillon, belonged to a great and honorable 
house, ancient enough to have a traditional 
origin. The first Coligny, they said, point- 
ing to the crowned eagle on their arms, 
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was one of the Gallic ambassadors who 
received Julius Cesar, their first seat, ori- 
ginally called Colonia, was among the for- 
ests west of the’ Lake of Geneva, whence 
they removed, a*hundred years before the 
Admiral was born, to Chatillon sur Loing, 
a place some few miles south of Montar- 
gis. For six hundred years, at least, the 
ChAatillon family were on record as valiant 
fighting men; but it was not till the fif- 
teenth century that they came to the front. 
Jean de Chatillon fought at Montlhéry 
against Charles the Bold, and won great 
honor. Jacques de Chatullon, the Admi- 
ral’s uncle, was friend and favorite of 
Charles VIII. Of him it was said— 


‘ Chatillon, 
Gouvernent le sang royal.’ 


Gaspard’s father was Marshal of France 
and Governor of Picardy, a man in hi 
favor with Francis I., and of all the nobles 
who followed the King, there were but 
two who bore a prouder name—Claude 
de Lorraine, first Duke of Guise, and the 
Constable de Montmorency. Pride of 
birth, about which people nowadays say 
sarcastic things, was then a virtue. A 
man was really esteemed in proportion to 
his rank; he esteemed himself in propor 
tion to his rank ; he measured his 
sions by the length of his ped 
forgave nothing so unwillingly as the ad 
vancement of a zovus homo. 

As for the Marshal, Gaspard’s father, 
he was, BrantOme says, a man ‘ du conseil 
duquel le roy s’est fort servi tant qu'il a 


preten- 
} 


igree; he 


vescu, comme il avait raison, car il avait 
bonne teste et bon bras.’ He died at Aqs, 
on his way to relieve Fontarabia, in 1522, 
leaving behind him a widow and three 
children, Odet, Gaspard, and Francois, of 
whom the eldest was only seven. The 
boys, therefore, had no father ; but his train- 
ing was supplied by that ofa wise and most 
judicious mother. She was Louise, sister 
of the great Constable de Montmorency. 
Her first husband was the Count de Mail- 
ly, by whom she had a daughter Made- 
leine, afterwards Madame de Roye, and 
mother-in-law to the Prince de Condé. 
The biographers assure us gravely of her 
virtue, ‘in a time of universal license ;’ not 
understanding, first, that it was not what 
is generally called a time of universal li- 
cense, and secondly that to one so proud 
and austere as Louise de Montmorency, 
so true a disciple of those good women, 
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Anne of Brittany and Queen Claude, vir- 
tue was the merest necessary of existence. 
She was more than pure; she was strong 
in religious independence, guarded in her 
speech, and resolute in training up her 
three boys to become gentlemen after her 
own ideal. What that was there is little 
difficulty in conjecturing, and it was a bet- 
ter creed, at least, than that in which the 
Guises were reared. A gentleman was 
the inheritor of a noble name, destined by 
birth to take a position of honor ; he was 
to be accomplished in all courtly and war- 
like arts; he was to be trained in the duty 
of obedience, as a necessary preliminary to 
the assumption of authority; he was to 
be just, and stern in the administration of 
justice; he was to see in the lower classes 
that great majority of mankind which it 
was his divine right to rule and direct. 
There was a bond of brotherhood among 
all of gentle blood, the brotherhood of hu- 
manity having to do with religion only ; as 
regards duty, the first was loyalty, the sec- 
ond truth ; it was better to be learned than 
illiterate, though letters were not necessary 
to make a soldier; religion was a matter 
of authority for the common herd, and of 
private opinion for the well-born; and a 
gentleman, for very should 
keep himself free from vulgar amours. In 
all three of Louise de Montmorency’s 
sons we see the effe this training 

All were proud, hard in justice, chaste in 
conduct, true in word and deed; all were 
born nobles, stepping to 


sell-respect, 


cts ol 


the front at once 


with the confidence of those who take 
their rightful position; all were ready to 
accept the responsibilities forced upon 


them by their birth; all were well skilled 
in military arts, even the cardinal, who, on 
the day of St. Deny’s, fought valiantly with 
the rest. As for the religion taught the 
boys, we may readily understand its na- 
ture, when we learn that their mother died 
refusing the aid of a priest, that their half- 
sister, Madeleine de Roye, was an avowed 
Protestant, that the three sons, though 
taught to conform outwardly, one after the 
other gave in their adhesion to the Reform ; 
and that their tutor was Nicolas Berault— 
called Beraldus, after the pedantry of the 
time—a friend of Louis de Berquin and 
Erasmus.* He was a man of great elo- 


** Etiam nunc,’ says Erasmus, ‘ audire mihi 
videor linguam illam explanatam ac volubi- 
lem, suaviterque tinnientem et blande canoram 
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quence, and of polished manners, both of 
which he communicated to his pupils. 
He seems to have possessed, as well, the 
toleration and breadth which belonged to 
the school of Erasmus; and it is notewor- 
thy that his son, as well as his pupils, em- 
braced the Reformed religion. When 
Gaspard grew to years of discretion, it fell 
to the lot of Berault to urge upon him the 
ecclesiastical career. <A bishopric, a long 
list of benefices, a possible cardinal’s hat, 
were in the reach of the Montmorency 
and Chatillon influence. Berault, proba- 
bly knowing the nature of the boy, con- 
fined his persuasions to the worldly aspect, 
the rich revenues and the honorable posi- 
tion that lay at his feet. Gaspard refused 
the baits; he would be a soldier. It was 
a pity that so many good things should go 
out of the family, and the eldest of the 
three, Odet, consented to give up his posi- 
tion as head of the house, and took orders. 
He was Bishop of Beauvais at sixteen, a 
cardinal at seventeen, and a politician, 
wary, persuasive, and far-seeing, at twenty. 
He, too, subsequently professed the Re- 
married Elizabeth de 
Hauteville, and retained the cardinal’s hat 
and the episcopal revenues while calling 
himself Count of Beauvais. Like his bro- 
thers, Odet de Chatillon had the singular 
power of makin I 





religion, 


g himself loved and trusted. 


‘It seems to me,’ Brantéme, ‘that 
Francis never had a more discreet, courteous, 
and generous man. I have heard ho 


Says 


those wh 
were at the Courts of Francis I. and Henry 
II. say that the disgrace of his friends never 
shook his favor with them, nor could his very 
but love him, so frank 
his face, so open his heart, so gentle his man- 
ners.’ 


enemies choose was 


Trusted by friend and foe alike these 


three. No wman can ask for greater 
honors in life than to win the trust of all 
men, 


Louise de Montmorency was in no 


hurry to send out her boys into the world. 
There is a story told about Gaspard and 
Francois fighting a duel while at college, 
in Paris, but it is clearly apocryphal, and 
there is nothing to show that either of 
them went to Paris at all until they went 


vocem, orationem paratam ac pure fluentem: 
videre os iilud amicum et plurimum humani- 
tatis pre se ferens, supercilii nihil: mores 
venustos, commodos, faciles, minimeque mo- 
lestos.’ 
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up with their mother, Gaspard being then 
just one-and-twenty, when she became 
gouvernante to little Jeanne d’Albret. It 
was about the year 1539, when Jeanne was 
only eleven. Of the future actors in the 
great religious wars to come in twenty 
years, the Constable de Montmorency, 
uncle to the ChAtillons, was then forty-five 
years of age, a year older than the King; 
Saint André was five-and-thirty ; Tavan- 
nes, thirty; Henry the Dauphin, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis his wife, the Duke de 
Guise, the Cardinal his brother, and Co- 
ligny, were all, within a year or two, of 
the same age. Next to the throne stood, 
by right, the Princes of the House of 
Bourbon, but the disgrace of the Consta- 
ble de Bourbon had somehow fallen upon 
all the family. The three Princes were 
Antoine, afterwards King of Navarre; 
Louis, Prince de Condé, and Charles, 
Cardinal; now only boys, the eldest not 
more than twelve. 

In 1540 the fury of the first persecution 
had spent itself in the execution of certain 
miserable ‘ Sacramentaires,’ chiefly of low 
origin, the only man of any mark who had 
suffered being Jean de Caturce of Tou- 
louse. For, as Froude records of Queen 
Mary’s persecution, they did not dare to 
strike at high game: the nobles held their 
own opinons as they pleased : the victims 
were the artisans, weavers and cobblers, 
who could not resist the temptation of 
speaking a word for the truth. Baron 
d’Oppéde had not yet made his ferocious 
campaign against the harmless Vaudois ; 
Clement Marot, eager to prove a suspect- 
ed orthodoxy, was busy turning the Psalms 
into French verses, which the Court were 
eagerly singing, every one selecting his 
favorite. The Dauphin, for instance, chose 
the 128th, ‘ How blessed is he that fears 
the Lord ;’ Catherine the 6th, ‘O Lord, in 
wrath rebuke me not ;’ the Sorbonne had 
not yet found out that the hymns were 
dangerous, and for the first time, France 
had her household sacred songs. History 
finds no improvement in morality to cor- 
respond with this newly-awakened zeal for 
Psalmody : Francis, always fond of music, 
no doubt sang the hymns with his favorite 
the Ducliess d’Etampes, who subsequently 
became a Protestant: while his son would 
lift up the 128th with his elderly mistress, 
Diane de Poitiers, who afterwards became 
the most rigid supporter of the old faith, 
For the Court of Francis might be fero- 
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ciously orthodox, or sentimentally religious, 
but it could never be moral. But to this 
Court, the widow brought her three boys, 
offering them, as was her duty, to the ser- 
vice of the King. Montmorency was in 
disgrace, and living in retirement at Chan- 
tilly, a circumstance which did not affect 
the favor with which the Chatillons were 
received. They were the scions of a stout 
and able Marshal of France, and entitled 
to draw their swords for the King wher- 
ever fighting was to be had. During the 
next seven years, Coligny fought his first 
campaigns, putting into practice what he 
had learned in theory, and proving himself 
fitted for something better than a cavalry 
charge or a hand-to-hand fight in the 
trenches. From the first he showed that 
readiness to fight which characterized all 
his after life. Side by side with him du- 
ring these seven years fought his brother 
Andelot, and his chosen friend Francis, 
afterwards Duke of Guise. 

The latter, a year younger than Coligny, 
was the son of Claude de Lorraine and 
Antoinette de Bourbon, by the father’s side 
claiming descent from Charlemagne and 
King Godfrey of Jerusalem; by the 
mother’s from the Royal House of France. 
The family, though it was not yet thirty 
years since Claude entered Paris with no 
baggage but a walking-stick, had already 
arrived at its highest point of greatness. 
The founder had received everything from 
the King except the title of Prince, which 
was what he most desired ; he lived to see 
his eldest son the defender of Metz and 
the darling of Paris, two others cardinals, 
and Grand Prior, and one Marshal; while 
his daughter was married to the King of 
Scotland.* With vast revenues and bound- 
less ambition, the Guises possessed abili- 
ties that amounted, in one or two of them, 
to genius, and could all boast of those 
qualities which most attract and dazzle 
the populace. But even before the death 
of Francis, the pride of the family was 
greater than the good-natured King could 
brook, and with his latest breath he cau- 
tioned his son against the Guises. 


* The Cardinal de Lorraine, Claude’s bro- 
ther, possessed for his share of the family re- 
venues the archbishoprics of Lyons, Rheims, 
and Narbonne, the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
Verdun, Théroanne, Lucon, and Valence, 
with the Abbeys of Gorze, Fécamp, Cluny, 
Marmoutiers, and Ile Barbe. 
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‘Francois premiér predict ce poynct 
Que ceulx de la maison de Guyse, 
Mettroyent ses enfans en pourpoinct 
Et son pauvre peuple en chemise.’ 


They were extremely handsome, per- 
sonally brave, notorious for gallantry, pro- 
fuse in expenditure, eloquent of speech, 
affable in manners, easy of access, and of 
apparently kindly disposition, Za main 
Lorraine was a proverbial expression for 
liberality: there was no knight in ancient 
story who bore so high a name as the 
young Duke of Guise, in whose chivalrous 
nature there seemed no guile, in whose de- 
votion to the old religion there seemed no 
thought of personal ambition. Yet this 
man with his brother the cardinal was per- 
petually scheming for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and behind the frank sunshine of his 
laughing eye was the cold brain of one 
who took no step that did not seem to lead 
to higher fortune. Huguenot writers call 
him illiterate: it is not true—he loved to 
read the Latin historians, of whom Taci- 
tus was his favorite, and Scipio the char- 
acter which he took for his own model, 
and he left behind him memoirs, which ex- 
istin MS., of the events in which he took 
a part from 1547 to 1563. ‘Ha!’ cries 
BrantOme, in an ecstasy of admiration. 
‘ Ha!’ brave prince; tu ne devois jamais 
mourir,’ 

With this young man Coligny formed a 
friendship, which lasted for some years, of 
the and most confidential kind. 
‘The young men wore each other's colors: 
rode on the same side in tournaments: 
played together in masquerades :—‘ tous 
deux fort enjouez et faisant des folies plus 
extravagantes que tous les autres,’—most 
biographers refuse to believe that the grave 
Admiral ever was a young man at all. It 
was a time when men carried the classical 
spirit into practice, and formed romantic 
friendships after the manner of the ancients, 
which were to be the wonder and delight 
of future ages. Guise and Coligny pro- 
posed to figure in the lives of some new 
Plutarch, as Damon and Pythias. We 
look at Damon and Pythias after six years, 
and we find their friendship cooled—we 
look six years later still, and find it turned 
to hatred. All sorts of suggestions have 


closest 


been made as to the causes of this change 
—one of the two made a hasty remark ; 
one was piqued at the other’s good fortune, 
nothing, meantime, being 
lhe minds 


and so on; 
clearer than the plain truth. 
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of the two men were so different that 
friendship was only possible so long as 
their pursuits did not clash. In religion 
Guise inclined to authority, Coligny to in- 
dependent judgment; Guise loved the 
pomp and splendor which belonged to his 
position, Coligny loved the power; both 
desired the reputation of being the great- 
est captain in France; Guise was profuse 
and splendid; careless of what he said; 
fond of pleasure; easily moved to mercy, 
except in the case of a heretic; and an 
obedient son of the Church, so long as the 
Church never interfered with his private 
pleasures. Coligny was none of these 
things, as his portrait, if we may depend 
upon it, clearly shows. He has a thin 
figure, with narrow and sloping shoulders— 
those of Guise are broad and square, as in 
all men of mirthful nature; his head is 
small, finely-shaped, and proudly poised ; 
thin straight hair cut close lies over a lofty 
forehead, square, but narrow ; his eyes are 
full and stern—there are no smiles lurking 
in their depths, but a great capacity for 
sadness; the nose is straight and long, 
with delicate nostrils; his face is oval and 
thin, with sunken cheeks, ending ina small 
pointed beard, cut to the shape of the chin, 
and growing round a mouth firm and close, 
with lips that are mobile and yet too thin. 
The face is set in a high stiff ruff, which 
adds to the set sadness of its expression ; 
it has little external beauty, and nothing ex- 
cept the steady eye to show why thousands 
upon thousands waited in patience to be 
pillaged and murdered, because the Admi- 
ral told them that the time was not yet 
come, or rushed upon an enemy three 
times as strong as themselves, because the 
Admiral led them on. ‘The face is that of 
a grave man, stern at all times, just even 
to cruelty, and yet that of one who was 
trusted by friend and foe alike. What was 
there in common between Guise the deau 
sabreur, the man of the world, and this 
other, for whom the world’s pleasures had 
no charm; whose religion was personal, 
and who placed duty the first of all earthly 
considerations? Not much: and yet men 
have been friends, whose minds have been 
at variance on every point; nor do we, as 
a rule, hate each other for differences of 
mental constitution. Moreover, the cool- 
ness between Guise and Coligny set in be- 
fore years had stamped strongly the differ- 
ences between them—even the most re- 
served of men, the coldest in outward 
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manner, is cordial and frank at twenty ; 
attracted, too, by the very qualities in 
which he is most deficient. The young 
men were friends at first, perhaps, because 
they differed: their friendship failed when 
their aims agreed. For both loved mili- 
tary reputation; both ardently desired 
glory; both were ambitious of rank and 
dignities; and at every turn their paths 
crossed. The gallantry of Guise was 
equalled by that of Coligny; they fought 
side by side with equal honor in Luxem- 
bourg, at Montmédy, at Renty, at Binche ; 
they were together in Italy, where they 
were knighted on the field of Cerisola. 
But Coligny’s luck failed, while that of 
Guise continued. He took Boulogne, but 
lost St. Quentin. Guise defended Metz, 
and took Calais—on plans prepared by his 
rival. It was Coligny who made Guise a 
favorite with Henry, the Dauphin ; it was 
Guise who supplanted him with Henry, 
the King. All Coligny’s designs were frus- 
trated by Guise—all his plans for peace and 
liberty were destroyed by Guise; it was 
Guise who plunged the country into relli- 
gious commotions; it was Guise who 
made the Admiral spend in civil war the 
genius and resources that should have 
been displayed against Spain. Cruellest 
stroke of fate—it was Guise and no other, 
who out-generalled the Admiral at Dreux. 
Coligny hated him. When the news came 
of his assassination, he made no secret of 
his satisfaction. He wrote to Catherine 
that he was ‘ glad of Guise’s death, because 
his religion had lost its most dangerous 
enemy.’ Coligny would have been more 
than human had he not hated the man 
who made his life a failure: he would have 
been lower than himself had he pretended 
to be sorry at his death. 

In 1547 came the newreign. With it 
Montmorency regained his favor, and 
though Henry was more rigorous than his 
father against ‘ceux de la religion,’ the 
brothers Chatillon were in high favor at 
Court. Gaspard and Andelot married, the 
latter to Claudine de Rieux, a rich heiress, 
the former her cousin, Charlotte de Laval, 
who had already embraced the new doc- 
trines. And in 1552 the King gave Coligny 
his first great command, making him 
colonel-general of the French infantry. 
This was principally composed of Swiss 
mercenaries, who might be hired for any 
cause. ‘There was no discipline among 
them; in time of war they pillaged, mur- 








dered, and destroyed without restraint ; in 
time of peace they roamed about the 
country like so many brigands. It was 
Coligny’s first care to bring these disorder- 
ly troops to discipline, and he subjected 
them to a code of rules originally drawn 
up during the siege of Boulogne. They 
show us the austere side of his character, 
now fully developed. He would have no 
quarrelling among the soldiers; no duel 
was to be fought or cartel to be sent with- 
out special leave of the captain or colonel ; 
for nearly all military offences the soldier 
was ‘passé par les picques;’ everything 
was to be paid for; honor of women was 
to be respected, under penalty of hanging 
and strangling; the ‘ enormous and exe- 
crable blasphemies’ of the soldiers were to 
be heard no more, under penalties—for 
the first offence of eight days’ prison, on 
bread and water; for the second, to make 
the amende honorable on knees and in shirt, 
with a lighted torch in hand; and for the 
third, to have the tongue cut.out. There 
was to be no roving about the country in 
search of forage, on pain of hanging, and 
he who used his arms in town or garrison 
was to have his hand struck off publicly. 
These rules he enforced among his own 
men with a rigor which gave him the cha- 
racter of cruelty. ‘They saved, BrantOme 
says, the lives of a million of persons, ‘ for | 
before there was nothing but pillage, rob 
bery, plunder, ransoming, murder, quarrels, 
and ravishing among the bands, so that 
they resembled rather companies of Arabs 
and brigands than noble soldiers.’ . Thi 

code of Coligny was, indeed, the beginning 
of modern military discipline. He wanted \ 
to follow it up by the establishment of a 
military hospital, but the disaster of Saint 
Quentin prevented him. The post of colo 

nel of the infantry was, however, the real 
commencement of his career; the Con- 
stable asked for him the command in Italy, 
which was refused, owing to the influence 
of Diane de Poitiers. He received in 
place of this, the governorship of Mont- 
reuil, Selaques, Blacquay, ‘et tout le Comté 
du Boullonnais tant conquis qu’ a conqué- 
rir;’ and in 1552 he was nominated to the 
great and important post of Admiral of 
France.* Hitherto he has outstripped 


He wished to resign the command of the 
infantry in favor of his brother, but as Ande 
lot was a prisoner in Italy, he kept both 
charges, issuing his orders ‘ De par monsieur 
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Guise, who has gained no reputation but 
that of a good cavalry officer. But then 
came Guise’s masterly defence of Metz, 
which put him on a level, at least, with 
Coligny. Next the Admiral was appoint- 
ed governor of Ile Adam; in the following 
year governor of Picardy, on the resigna- 
tion of the King of Navarre; and in 1556 
he negotiated with Philip the truce of 
Vaucelles. It was the highest point of 
his greatness at Court; but henceforth the 
days of Coligny are to be full of disaster 
and disappointment. For, against his will, 
the truce was violated; war broke out 
again with Spain, and fortune left him for 
ever. 

He had already earned the reputation 
of being a favorer of heretics; his brother 
Andelot had been imprisoned for pro- 
claiming himself a Protestant, but he had 
formed a scheme, which received the 
King’s approbation, for relieving France 
of her religious dissensions, We must re- 
member that kings were not always anx- 
ious to persecute, and that even the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne were not always long- 
ing to burn and torture heretics. Coligny 
pointed across the Atlantic Ocean at those 
broad lands over which Spain and Portu- 
gal arrogantly claimed exclusive right. 
There, with no limit to the acres waiting 
to be occupied, no limit to the wealth 
that might be accumulated, might rise a 
new France, loyal to the old, whose colo- 
nists should be the persecuted followers of 
the new religion. ‘lhere they should have 
liberty of conscience, with self-government, 
subject to such laws as might be imposed 
by the King. ‘There should be freedom 
of religion, in itself so great a boon as to 
be worth exile, loss of lands and property, 
a hard and uncertain life, a dangerous cli- 
mate. More than this, the colony should 
drain the old country of disturbing influ- 
ences; should render toleration possible, 
by the banishment of the weaker party; 
if that could be called banishment which 
threw the exiles into the arms of their 
brothers in religion. Remember that at 
this time there was no question of tolera- 
tion in Europe. Uniformity of religion 
was the common platform of all discus- 
sion; England and Geneva, and Lutheran 
Germany would not tolerate the Roman 
Catholics; Spain and France would not 
l'Amiral couronnel général de i'infanterie 
Francaise.’ 
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tolerate the Reformers. Coligny, who 
foresaw the long train of disasters ushered 
in by a few years of persecution, conceived 
and tried to carry into execution a plan 
which anticipated that of the English Pu- 
ritans—and was far. greater, because he 
made it a national movement, backed at 
first by the King’s own encouragement. 
In 1555 the first expedition set sail from 
Havre, which was to create a Protestant 
France in America. For some reason, 
probably through ignorance of geography, 
the Admiral chose Brazil as the site of 
the new colony. The little fleet, of two 
men of war and a brig, commanded by 
Durand de Villegagnon, landed on the 
1oth of November in a small island in the 
bay of Rio Janeiro, which had been al- 
ready settled, but abandoned by the Por- 
tuguese. The island, only half a league 
in circumference, was easy of defence, for 
which reason Villegagnon chose it for his 
establishment, and giving it the name of 
Coligny, began to build his fortress on a 
rock in the centre. The news of the set- 
tlement reached France, and hundreds, 
excited by the reports, volunteered to join 
the colony. ‘The next year a second fleet 
was despatched, but, owing to a sudden 
cooling of the early zeal, with only 300 
emigrants on board, among whom were 
several ministers from Geneva. Then 
came quarrels, discussions, and seditions. 
Those who had emigrated for pleasure or 
for fighting found themselves compelled 
to work all day in the construction of the 
fort. Those who had emigrated for re- 
ligious freedom found themselves under 
the rule of Genevan intolerance, more 
narrow and rigid, more grievous to bear 
than the persecution at home. Life had 
no pleasures, and cooped up in this islet, 
a mile long and half a mile broad, the 
hapless emigrants had no change but from 
work to preaching, and from preaching to 
work, ‘The Genevese were the first to 
rebel against the life they led, and, after 
a year or so managed to desert the island 
in a body, and to gain the mainland, 
whence they got back to France in 1558. 
Six or eight hundred men were waiting in 
Brittany for a chance of going out. At 
sight of the returned emigrants they re- 
solved to remain at home, and the colony 
was lost. Villegagnon came home, and 
the handful that remained behind were 
massacred by the Portuguese. It will be 
seen, later on, that Coligny, in spite of 
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this failure, never ceased to regard his 
scheme as practicable, and returned to it 
again and again in after years, when an 
occasion presented itself. But the truce 
of Versailles was broken, and there were 
other things to do. ‘Since,’ says the Ad- 
miral, ‘it pleases the king that I serve 
him in the government of Picardy, it is 
right that I should forget everything else, 
to accommodate myself, and follow his 
will.’ The Admiral, whose head-quarters 
are at Abbeville, multiplies himself; it is 
he who, single-handed, provides for every- 
thing, studies economy of expenditure, 
protects the private interests of cities and 
all private persons, and is careful that the 
poor shall not be robbed and ill treated. 
Then came the enemy into his province, 
and the disastrous day of St. Quentin, 
when the French lost 10,000 men, and 
left the road open all the way to Paris. 
To stop the enemy Montmorency ordered 
Coligny to hold the town. How he held 
the place, dismantled as it was, with 
troops disheartened and almost mutinous, 
how his brother Andelot came to his as- 
sistance .... “bien puys je dire que 
sans luy je fusse demeuré sous le faix’— 
how the place was taken, and he himself 
made prisoner, is told by himself in his 
‘Discours sur le Siége de St. Quentin,’ 
the only thing that remains of Coligny’s 
writings, except his letters. It is plain, 
clear, and remarkably modest; he tells us 
how he lost the place; with characteristic 
forbearance he spares his cowardly and 
mutinous soldiers, because he will not 
condemn them ‘sans qu’ils soient diz et al- 
leguent leurs raisons.’ The ‘ Discours’ 
was written in his prison at Ghent, and 
Coligny discovered, on returning from his 
exile, that he had entirely lost the King’s 
favor, which was now transferred to Guise. 
But he had gained a more important thing, 
religious conviction. He went into prison 
with a mind full of doubt; he came out 
of it with certainty. Like his brother An- 
delot, like his wife, he crossed the fatal 
stream which separates the Catholic from 
the Protestant. His conversion was before 
the writing of the ‘ Discours,’ if we are to 
judge by certain phrases which point to 
other changes than loss of liberty. 


‘Tels mystéres ne se jouent point sans la 
permission et volonté de Dieu, laquelle est 
toujours bonne, sainte, et raisonable, et qui 
ne fait rien sans juste occasion, dont toutes- 
fois je ne scay pas la cause et dont aussi peu 
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je me dois enquérir mais plustost m’humilier 
devant Luy en me conformant 4a sa volonté,’ 

Deprived of the royal favor, he retreated 
to his chateau-ef Chatillon sur Loing, 
where he occupied himself in collecting 
pictures, books, and works of art. All 
the world knew that he belonged to the 
‘religion,’ as well as his two brothers; but 
the Admiral of France, the Governor of 
Picardy, the Colonel of French Infan- 
try, was not a man like some poor cob- 
bler to be hung up in chains and slowly 
roasted. Moreover, though the Reformers 
did not yet know their own strength, their 
spirit was slowly rising ; rumors ran about 
the country that they might be numbered 
by tens of thousands; the psalms of 
Marot were sung again in the Pré aux 
Clercs; the King threatened a new and 
greater persecution, and then, the first of 
all the dramatic surprises which crowd 
the history of the French religious wars, 
the lance of Montgomery gave France a 
new king, and the Protestants had a 
further breathing space. 

Francis II. was nephew to the 
but the Queen Mother hated the Guises, 
who kept her from power. She began, 
perhaps in earnest, to hold out hopes that 
she, too, might become a Protestant, guid- 
ed by the Duchess de Montpensier and 
Madeleine de Roye, Coligny’s half-sister, 
both of the Reform: and she expressed to 
Coligny her sorrow for the religious per- 
secutions, recognizing already that it was 
to Coligny that all eyes turned. The 
nominal head of the party was the Prince 
of Condé, the real head was the Admiral. 

The three brothers of the Bourbon 
House were entirely unlike each other. 
The eldest, Antony, King of Navarre, 
vacillated between the Catholics and the 
Protestants, leaning to the latter, but 
tempted by the former; the second, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, as weak as Antony 
but not so brave, was a bigot and fanatic 
of the deepest dye. In the third, Louis, 
Prince of Condé, all the worth and dignity 
of the family was concentrated. Louis 
was a little, round-shouldered man, short 
of stature, stout of heart, and greedy ot 
pleasure. His religion was a party cry, 
but he was loyal to it, and no doubt his 
relations with the Chatillons, whose niece, 
Eleonore de Roye, was his first wife, gave 
him some idea of a higher faith. His 
position as Prince of the Blood made him 
nominal chief of the party ; his connection, 
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as a kind of nephew, with Coligny, placed 
him under his guardianship. He was as 
popular as Guise, and as easy in his man- 
ner. In spite of his religion, says Bran- 
tome, ‘le bon Prince estoit bien aussy 
mondain qu’un autre, et aymoit autant 
la femme d’autrui que la sienne,’ They 
sang a song about hin— 

‘Ce petit homme tant jolly 

Toujours cause et toujours rit, 
Et toujours baise sa mignonne. 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme 

Better men have fought for a noble 
cause, but the Prince of Condé was at least 
loyal to the cause for which he gave his 
life, 

As for Catherine, we must acknowledge 
the difficulties of her position. She had 
one purpose, to maintain her power, and, 
through herself, the royal authority. ‘To do 
this she had but one weapon, her duplicity ; 
as for her religion, it was that of a culti- 
vated Italian. She was ready to become 
Protestant, or to remain Catholic, as 
either party seemed to offer greater safety, 
with a preference for the former, because 
it gave a chance of emancipation from 
the Guises. Coligny, who had by this 
time organized his party and knew his 
strength, offered her fifty thousand lances, 
but they were scattered about the face of 
the country, for Protestantism in France 
was sporadic. And then came acts of 
violence. Protestant fanatics murdered 
President Minard, the Catholics executed 
De Bourg; other murders followed, and 
the Huguenots, exasperated and terrified, 
met in solemn council at Venddme. All 
the leaders of the party were present, the 
King of Navarre, Condé, the Chatillon 
Brothers, La Rochefoucauld, Rohan, 
Chartres, and Porcian, while to show the 
political nature of the gathering, Mont- 
morency, Premier Christian of France, 
and the staunchest Catholic in the world, 
was represented by deputy. Should they 
take up arms against the Guises ? Behind 
them, ready to move at a word, lay, mur- 
muring and growling, an enormous mass, 
how great only Coligny knew, the Re- 
formed party, from whom their armies 
could be drawn. ‘Their strength was such 
as to promise them a force equal, or little 
inferior, to any that could be brought 
against them: their weakness lay in the 
scattering of their power. In the west 
and in the south the Protestants were 
strong. ‘They were strong in Normandy ; 
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in many towns they were an actual ma- 
jority, but in most they were a small mi- 
nority, trembling at every moment for life 
and liberty. It was Andelot who cried 
for war, and at all risks; it was Coligny, 
more prudent, who held his party back. 
Let them first try to reach the Queen 
Mother by the King of Navarre. Antony 
went to Court to be treated with neglect, 
coldness, and even contumely, and a se- 
cond meeting, more indignant, more stormy 
was held at La Ferté sur Marne. Again, 
while Condé and Andelot loudly called 
for war, Coligny stood in the breach, re- 
solved to keep the peace so long as it 
could be kept. He argued that they had 
everything to gain by waiting: the re- 
form was spreading. ‘The King was yet 
a boy who would grow impatient of his 
uncles. Catherine might be won; rela- 
tions might be established, if necessary, 
with Germany and England. Above all, 
let it not be said that Princes of the Royal 
Blood and nobles of such rank as those 
who constituted the Assembly of La 
Ferté had drawn the sword upon their 
King. ‘The advice of Coligny was adopt- 
ed. There may have been another rea- 
son for the postponement of hostilities— 
the conspiracy of Amboise. In this plot 
the conspirators proposed to seize on the 
young King, arrest the Guises, and make 
the Bourbon Princes the governors and 
advisers of the Crown. The chief in the 
business was one La Renauldie, a soldier 
of great ability and experience. He went 
from place to place organizing his plans 
and gaining recruits. Behind him was an 
unnamed chief called ‘ le Capitaine Muet.’ 
Who was this chief, never mentioned by 
the conspirators save under torture? 
Tavannes says that the conspiracy was 
organized by Condé, Coligny, and Cath- 
erine of Medici. BrantOme declares 
that the Admiral had never heard of 
it—‘they never dared to tell, him of it.’ 
The extraordinary secrecy and boldness of 
the plot make one incline to the belief 
that it belonged to the head of Renauldie 
alone, his Capitaine Muet having no exist- 
ence, and the details of the conspiracy be- 
ing also known only to himself. But the 
design failed, Renauldie falling among the 
first: and his secretary gave the names of 
Condé and Coligny to save himself from 
torture. In the bloody time of reprisals 
that followed, when the shallow waters 
of the sparkling Loire ran red and turbid 
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with the blood of the executed, even in 
the first heat of rage, Coligny repaired 
quietly to Court, not to extenuate himself, 
not to clear away any suspicion, but to 
save, if he could, the life of Castelnau. For 
in spite of Tavannes and the Catholic his- 
torians, no one did suspect him—no one 
who knew Coligny ever suspected him of 
any treachery at all.* 

The Duke of Guise, his enemy, had 
been his friend, and knew the man whom 
he spared, not because he was too power- 
ful—he was not so powerful as Condé, and 
yet Condé’s name and rank did not save 
him from arrest a little later on—but be- 
cause he knew his loyalty. Only a few 
days before the Amboise affair Coligny is 
sent to Paris to allay the popular excite- 
ment. And immediately after it he was 
called by the Queen Mother to draw up 
a mémoir on the position of affairs in Nor- 
mandy. He did so, taking the opportu- 
nity to advise the dismissal of the Guises. 
The mémoir \ed at least to the edict of 
Romorantin, and to the Grand Assembly 
of Fontainebleau. Catherine, the real 
ally of Coligny in one thing only, desired 
to rid herself of the Guises. But she was 
afraid to trust herself wholly to the Ad- 
miral, or to any one else, being already 
involved in that tangled mesh of conces- 
sion, deceit, compromise, and _ intrigue, 
which drove France blindly mad _ for 
thirty years. She was afraid. It is the 
key-note of Catherine’s character. What 
would have been the history of France if 
Jeanne D’Albret had been in her place? 

Fontainebleau was going to make the 
impossible possible, to heal the evils of 
France, fill the treasury, compose animos- 
ities, and reunite opposite partisans, and, 
as In every great meeting, people hoped 
that out of a grand national palaver some- 
thing might be struck out for the public 
good. No more imposing assembly was 
ever held. At the King’s side were his 
mother, his wife, the Cardinals of Bour- 
bon, Lorraine, and Guise, the Dukes of 
Guise and Aumale, the Constable, the 
Admiral, and the Chancellor. Mont- 


* «The Guises, doubting that the Chatillons 
were of the conspiracy, sent them letters en- 
treating their presence at Court. They came, 
and at once, “ce qui asseura,fort ceux de 
Guise.” Many persons thought that if the 
Admiral and Andelot had mixed themselves 
up with the conspiracy it would not have 
turned out so badly.’-—Castelnau. 
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morency, for the protection of his nephews 
and himself, was accompanied by an es- 
cort of eight hundred gentlemen and men- 
at-arms, a following by which their confi- 
dence in the Guises might be fairly mea- 
sured. At the first sitting the King pro- 
nounced a discourse, and the Duke de 
Guise gave an account of his administra- 
tion. At the second the Admiral rose to 
perform the most solemn and the most 
decisive action of his life. He began by 
saying that, having been in Normandy by 
command of the Queen Mother to inves- 
tigate into the troubles there, he had dis- 
covered that they were due to the perse- 
cution of the Huguenots. He then ad- 
vanced to the throne, and presented on 
his knee two petitions, one to the King, 
the other to the Queen Mother, from the 
Protestants. They were alike in sub- 
stance, and prayed that, as loyal subjects, 


they might be allowed the free exercise of 


their religion. ‘The act struck the Court 
with surprise and alarm. ‘The King asked 
the Admiral from whom he had received 
the petition. He replied that he did not 
know. Guise pointed out that it was not 
signed. The Admiral replied that he 
would get fifty thousand signatures. And 
then he continued his speech, asking for 
the suspension of persecution, the assem- 
blage of the States General, and the dis- 
missal of the newly-formed Royal Guard. 

This act of Coligny, which had doubt- 
less been previously resolved upon, was the 
first open attempt made by the Reformers 
to assert themselves, ‘They had previous- 
ly dragged on an obscure and hunted- 
down existence. Suddenly they spring to 
light, no longer a cowed herd of sub- 
missive victims, but an army resolute to 
have no more burning and murdering, an 
army with leaders; and Coligny, who has 
restrained the violence of the chiefs at 
Vendome and La Ferté, now steps to the 
front, and tells the King, almost in so 
many words, that there is to be civil war, 
or a cessation of persecution. 

The States were convoked at Meaux 
for December, four months after the As- 
sembly of Fontainebleau; but the place 
of meeting was changed to Orleans, 
whither the court adjourned. In this in- 
terval the Guises resolved on taking a 
decided step. They concentrated forces 
round the city; they received promises 
from the King of Spain to act with them, 
if necessary ; and, their preparations made, 
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they forced the King to summon the 
Bourbon Princes to Court. Blinded—the 
elder by a confidence that the King 
would not touch a Prince of the Blood, 
and the younger, M. d’Aumale thinks, 
by a passion for Mary—both obeyed the 
summons, and entered Orleans. Condé 
was instantly arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to death, his execution being fixed for the 
roth of December. Before the day ar- 
rived the young King was dead and the 
Guises dethroned from power. 

To the Protestants the King’s death 
was nothing short of a miracle; for the 
plans had been so well laid, the time for 
action was so near, the plot contrived for 
their destruction was so secret, that no 
other event could have saved them. ‘The 


Cardinal de Guise had invented a form of 


words called his rat-trap, by which every 
Protestant in the country would be caught. 
This oath was on a fixed day to be sub- 
mitted to every man in the country ; those 
who refused were to be instantly executed. 
Meantime Condé was to be executed as 
a conspirator ; Navarre was to be secretly 
murdered ; Coligny and Andelot were to 
be assassinated in the streets. It is uncer- 
tain whether Coligny was in Orleans at 
the time. His half-sister, Madeleine de 
Roye, was there, and was arrested at the 
same time as Condé, her son-in-law. We 
hear of him at Havre, busy in organizing 
another expedition to found a French 
colony in the New World; we hear that 
he was summoned to Orleans. Tavannes 
says in one place that Coligny was with 
Constable at the Court, and in 
another that they were all away; De 
Thou says that the Admiral and the Car- 
dinal de Chatillon were the only two gen- 


the 


tlemen who did not desert the King of 


Navarre. We incline to think that Co- 
ligny was at Orleans; it seems inconsistent 
with all the rest of his life were he at any 
time to show mistrust of the King. But 
the poor boy died, promising with his last 
breath to murder every Huguenot in the 
kingdom, if life be spared ; the Cardinal's 
rat-trap was not wanted; and the Span- 
iards rolled back sullenly from the frontier. 

The new reign opened well for the Re- 
formers, Catherine listened to the Chatil- 
lons, whose halfsister, Madeleine de 
Mailly, with the Duchess de Montpensier, 
was her chief favorite; the Chancellor, 
Michel de l’Hépital, made a long and 
moving appeal in favor of toleration, de- 
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claring that another year of persecution 
would kindle the flames of civil war. The 
Admiral christened his newly-born son 
after the Genevan rite; and at the corona- 
tion of Charles, Odet de Chatillon ap- 
peared dressed in cardinal’s robes, and 
with him his wife. Catherine even, for it 
was not yet certain which side was the 
stronger, held out hopes of joining the 
Reformed ranks. Then came the colloquy 
at Poissy, to which the Reformers trusted, 
in the hope that it would lead to more 
than toleration, to the conversion of the 
whole country. At all events, there was 
breathing space, and at every interval of 
persecution and war the Protestant faith 
seemed to spread and grow like a luxu- 
riant plant in a congenial soil. Coligny 
turned his face once more across the At- 
lantic. ‘This time it was to Florida that 
he looked, the flowery land of romance 
claimed by Spain. He sent out an ex- 
pedition commanded by Jean Ribaud, a 
stout sailor, who landed on the coast, set 
up the arms of the King of France, estab- 
lished friendly relations with the natives, 
and returned with a favorable report, only 
to find the country plunged into a civil 
war and no hope of furthering that scheme 
for atime. The colloquy of Poissy, leav 
ing both parties more stubborn in their 
faith, produced at least one effect, the 
Edict of January, which gave the Hugue- 
nots the right to exercise their religion un- 
disturbed. It remained in force for exact- 
ly six weeks, and then the Duke de Guise 
trampled it under foot at the massacre of 
Vassy. Six weeks were not long, but 
they gave Coligny time to prepare for the 
inevitable struggle, and when Condé 
issued his orders from Meaux to all the 
Protestants in France to arm themselves, 
Coligny was able to promise Catherine 
that if she would trust the King and her- 
self with the Princes of the Blood, she 
should find an army in every province of 
France. Catherine acceded; she wrote 
letter after letter to Condé, urging him to 


hasten to Fontainebleau and seize the 
King; the dilatory King let the oppor- 


tunity pass, and the Guises took it. 
Henceforward Catherine showed no more 
inclination to become a Protestant. And 
then, before the clash of arms, there was 
silence for a space till the last man in 
France who had not yet taken a side 
should declare himself. For on him, the 
Admiral, the heavy responsibility lay of 
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declaring civil war; murder, treachery, 
and persecution, on the one hand, the sin 
of rebellion on the other. In the night, 
as he lay awake and pondered, he heard 
his wife sobbing at his side, and knew the 
reason. 


‘“Sound your soul,” he said. “ Are you 
prepared to hear of defection, to receive 
the reproaches of partisans as well as enemies, 
treasons of your friends, exile, shame, naked- 
ness, hunger, even the hunger of your own 
children, your own death by an executioner, 
after that of your husband? I give you three 
weeks to consider.” ‘ They are gone already,” 
replied his wife. “Do not bring upon your 
head the deaths of those three weeks, or I will 
myself bear witness against you at the judg- 
ment seat of God.”’ 

There were already deaths enough; the 
massacre of Vassy was the signal, and as 
if by consent the Catholics rose at Cahors, 
at Sens, Amiens, Noyes, Abbeville, Cha- 
lons, at Tours, Marseilles, and Auxerre, 
killing and destroying. The woman's in- 
stinct was right; but her husband knew 
what 'was meant by war; he foresaw the 
ruined homesteads, the murders and rob- 
beries of an unrestrained soldiery. Per- 
haps he knew already the hopelessness of 
the struggle, which would have but one 
issue, unless the English came to their 
help; he saw himself, the descendant of 
the Chatillons and Montmorencys, brand- 
ed with the name of rebel, the general of 
an army which he was only leading to 
destruction. But he hesitated no longer, 
and with a heavy heart set off the next 
day to join Condé. He wrote to Cath- 
erine that he took up arms not against the 
King, but against those who hold him 
captive. He wrote, too, to the old Con- 
stable— 


‘I would rather do wrong to myself than 
enter into any opposition with you. . .. But 
I entreat you to consider into whose hands 
you have placed yourself. Are they not those 
who have sworn your own ruin and that of 
all your house? I beg you to think that the 
greatest regret of my brothers and myself is to 
see you of that party.’ 

The Constable replied: there was no 
bitterness between the uncle and _ his 
nephew ; the former was fighting to pre- 
vent ‘the universal ruin’ of the country, 
and for his fetits maitres, his ‘ boys,’ as he 
called Catherine’s sons; the other, he 
thought, fought to prevent the universal 
massacre of his religionists. Coligny be- 
gan at once with the discipline of his 
camp. The old rules were rigorously en- 
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forced; each regiment had its minister ; 
night and morning there were public 
prayers, the soldiers praying, first for the 
King, and secondly for themselves, that 
God would keep them ‘ vivans en toute 
sobri¢te et modestie, sans noises, mutinerie, 
blasphémes, paillardises.’ The violation 
of the rules was punished by certain signal 
examples, four or five who were caught 
pillaging being hung up together, booted 
and spurred, the things they had stolen 


hanging from their bodies, women’s dresses, . 


linen, hams, and poultry. Thus the camp 
assumed an edifying appearance of virtue 
and sobriety over which all but the Admi- 
ral rejoiced greatly. ‘All this holiness,’ 
he said, ‘ will be thrown to the winds in 
two months’ time.’ And so the event 
proved. Most of the cruelties and mur- 
ders were committed by the Catholics, 
because they were the stronger party; but 
not all; wherever the Huguenots were 
strong enough, they showed that the 7éd 
of martyrs was no longer to their taste, 
and retaliated in the usual way, by destroy- 
ing churches, killing priests, shattering 
shrines and relics, and turning the costly 
vessels and ornaments of the churches to 
their own use. BrantOme enters upon a 
defence of the civil war, which is most 
quaint and remarkable. The first good 
effect, he tells us, was the conversion into 
coin of the gold ornaments in the churches ; 
one seigneur, de par /e monde, coined the 
silver vessels and ornaments presented by 
Louis XI. to St. Martin de Tours into a 
great caskful of ¢es/ors. Another was the 
enrichment of the gentlemen who in a 
foreign war would have impoverished 
themselves by borrowing money, 


‘for the merchants, usurers, bankers, and 
other vacguedeniers, dowr. to the very priests 
who keep their crowns hidden away in their 
coffers, would have lent nothing without great 
interest and excessive usury, either by pur- 
chase or mortgages of lands, goods, and houses, 
at low price; but this donne guerre civile re- 
paired all their fortunes, so much so that I 
have seen a gentleman who before it rode 
through the country with a pair of horses and 
a little lackey, ride with six or seven good 
horses, and this of both parties, so much did 
they augment their fortunes, especially by the 
ransoms of the fat usurers when once they 
caught them, making their lovely crowns dro 
out of their purses whether they liked it or 
not, and even if they were hidden in the bones 
of their legs.’ 


The King, again, who was deeply in 
debt, cleared himself by the confiscation 
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of church monuments, by special permis- 
sion of the Pope; and even the priests 
enriched themselves by selling their trea- 
sures secretly, and then pretending that 
the Huguenots had pillaged them. All 
this led to the multiplication of coin, and 
therefore, BrantOme thinks, of wealth. 
‘So that we now see in France more 
doubloons than fifty years ago there were 
little pistolets. And as to the cities 
which were pillaged, they recovered their 
misfortunes, and five years later were 
richer than those that escaped, ‘ bien qu’il 
n’y en a guieres de pucelles.’ Sixteen 
months after Havre was sacked, the King 
found no trace of it in the prosperity of 
the city; Angouléme was sacked twice, 
and yet, after the war was over, was the 
richest city in Guienne next to La Rochelle. 
‘Il faut dire de la France ce que disait ce 
grand Capitaine Prosper Colonne de la Duché 
de Milan, qui ressembloit 4 une oye bien 
grasse qui tant plus ou la plumoit tant plus 
la plume luy revenoit. La cause donc en est 
deue a cette bonne guerre civile tant bien in- 
ventée et introduicte de ce grand Admiral.’ 


So the donne guerre civile began, to the 
enrichment ofthe gentlemen. And though 
the last to join it was the Admiral, it was 
he who, by correspondence with the Ger- 


man Princes, by an elaborate network of 
agencies, the threads of which he held 
himself, rendered the movement possible. 
His policy was always the same. He 
would keep the Huguenots ready to rise ; 
he would inspire them with confidence in 
themselves by letting them feel their 
strength when combined; he would pre- 
pare the way for German levies if neces- 
sary; he would awe the Catholics by the 
feeling that they were facing an enemy 
whose numbers were unknown, and whose 
allies were perhaps the whole of Protes- 
tantism. But he would defer till the latest 
moment possible actual rebellion. The 
Huguenots had everything to gain by de- 
lay; he himself, as well as the cause, had 
everything to lose by precipitate action. 
It is absurd to speak of Coligny as a con- 
spirator who made capital out of his reluc- 
tance to take up arms; it is equally absurd 
to find in this reluctance all the virtues of 
a Christian hero. Coligny was unwilling 
to have the appearance of fighting against 
the King. ‘Therefore when war was ine- 
vitable he urged on Condé the seizure of 
Charles and Catherine. Prudence, loyalty, 
self-interest, demanded delay ; self-preser- 
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vation demanded an organization through- 
out France, which should enable every 
Huguenot to join the army when called 
upon. When his party could no longer 
be kept quiet, even by himself, Coligny 
gave the word, and an army sprang up, as 
if by magic, from the ground. The first 
exploit was the taking of Orleans, into 
which Condé rode with two thousand 
cavalry, all shouting like schoolboys, and 
racing for six miles who should get into 
the city first. Its churches were pillaged 
and the Catholic inhabitants expelled. 
‘Ceux qui furent mis ci jour l4 hors de la 
ville plorérent Catholiquement, pour avoir 
esté depossesdez du magasin des plus 
delicieux vins de la France.’ A dire mis- 
fortune for the Catholics that all the best 
claret districts in the country fell into the 
hands of the Huguenots.* 

Orleans taken, the Huguenots proceed- 
ed to issue protestations and manifestoes, 
in all of which the hand of the Admiral is 
visible. They are not fighting against the 
King, who is a prisoner; the war was be- 
gun by the Guises—and what right has a 
Guisard to the kingdom of France? And 
they are not the first to contract foreign 
alliances. The Huguenots experienced 
at the outset one disaster after the other. 
Rouen was surprised, Bourges was taken. 
Then Andelot brought about 6,000 Ger- 
mans to Orleans, and with this powerful 
reinforcement the battle of Dreux was 
fought. But the Admiral was outgen- 
eralled by his rival, Guise, who kept him- 
self in reserve, and when, after four hours’ 
hard fighting, the battle seemed lost, and 
the Huguenots were already shouting for 
victory, led a flank charge, with new men, 
fresh and eager, and sent the Protestants, 
exhausted with the day’s fighting, flying 
from the field. Coligny rallied some of 
the fugitives and led them back, but the 
day was lost. Condé was a prisoner; on 
the other side Montmorency was a pri- 


* Castelnau says that the Huguenots would 
not have risen without a Prince of the Blood 
at their head, but were greatly encouraged by 
the adhesion of the Admiral, a great officer of 
the Crown and worthy chief. ‘Pour les 
bonnes et grandes qualités qu’il avoit en lui: 
et d’autant qu'il avoit quelque apparence de 
tenir sa religion plus estroitement que nul 
autre, il tenoit en bride, les appe- 
tits immoderez des jeunes seigneurs et gen- 
tilshommes Protestants, par une certaine 
sévérité qui lui estoit naturelle et bien séante.’ 
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soner. Saint André was killed. Next 
day the Admiral was ready to renew the 
battle, and would have surprised the Royal 
army, but his men refused to follow. 
Tavannes tells us that Catherine, jealous 
of the honor won by Guise, wrote pri- 
vately to Coligny entreating him not to 
relax in his efforts. 

The Admiral, leaving Andelot in charge 
of Orleans, marched into Normandy at the 
head of 4,000 men, with a double object 
—to receive English money and men at 
Havre, and to effect a diversion in the 
north. led his victorious army 
straight upon Orleans, The fate of that 
city seemed sealed, but the Admiral was 
passing from one success to another. 
Then occurred the third of those incidents 
which give these wars so dramatic an in- 
terest. 
Francis restored Condé to life and liberty, 
the assassination of Guise by Poltrot gave 
the Huguenots peace and religious free- 
dom. It was an accident, says La Noue, 
‘qui troubla toute la feste.’ In his last 
moments the murdered man breathed no 
word of suspicion against the friend of his 
youth, though Poltrot in his tortures ac- 
cused the Admiral and Theodore Beza of 
having instigated thecrime. Reading the 
accusation by the light of the lives of these 
two men, it is simply impossible and ab- 
surd. Prince Caraman Chimay, it is true, 
in his zeal to blacken the character of 
Coligny, finds in his departure for Nor- 
mandy a proof of complicity. It is, on 
the other hand, a proof of innocence. 
Had Coligny been cognizant of Poltrot’s 
intention, he would have remained on the 
spot, to take advantage of the confusion 
caused by its success. But the rumor 
once started—very likely it was invented 
by the Catholics—grew and spread. At 
first the Admiral took no notice of it. 
But it was too much in the interests of his 
enemies to let it die; forced to notice it, 
he wrote at last to the Queen a charac- 
teristic, stubborn, honest letter— 


Guise 


‘Do not think,’ he says, ‘ that I speak in re- 
gret of Monsieur de Guise, for I think his 
death the greatest good that could happen to 
this kingdom and to the Church of God, and 
particularly to myself and to my house... 
have looked for my enemy on the field of b: at- 
tle ; if I could have pointed a cannon at him I 
would have done it. I would have spared no 
means allowed by the laws of war to rid my- 
self of so great an enemy, but I have not arm- 
ed the hand of a murderer.’ 
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His whole life, his correspondence, the 
opinions formed of him by his greatest 
enemies acquit him of it. And yet his re- 
joicing at the death of an enemy jars upon 
modern ears, and the hatred breathed in 
his letter to the Queen shows the great 
Admiral at his worst. Nevertheless, as 
we have said before, if ever man had 
right to rejoice at the death of his enemy 
it was Coligny. Guise had brought about 
this war; Guise was the man who made 
him chargeable with rebellion and lese- 
majesté ; it was Guise who broke the 
Edict of January; Guise had rob! bed him 
favor of Henry, and it w: 
who kept him from the favor of Charles. 

Ihe death of Guise brought the peace 
f Amboise, signed by Condé. It gave 
terms less favorable than the 
Edict of January to the Reformed, but 
still granted liberty of conscience, and 
Coligny for a third time resumed his 
schemes for the establishment of Frenc 
America. One of Ri 
Laudronnitre, 


of the is Guise 


those of 


colonies in baud’s 
was chosen to 
command a new expedition, which, like 
the Jast, consisted entirely of Huguenots. 
They sailed, arrived in Florida, and settled 
down on good terms with the n: 
from whom at first they received supp lies 
of food. When these failed and it be: ame 
necessary to cultivate the soil, the old 
soldiers, who mostly formed the settle- 
ment, grew impatient. It was a quiet and 
monotonous life; they wanted the excite- 
ment of fighting, and were set to till the 


companions, 


tives, 


earth. Finally, half of them embarked on 
one of the ships, and went buccaneering 
on the Spanish Main, to be no more he ard 


of. Coligny, to set things right, sent out 
another fleet under Ribaud, recallin g Lau- 
dronniére. The ill-luck which followed 
all the Admiral’s American enterprises 

caused Ribaud’s fleet to be shattered and 
dispersed by a storm. The Spaniards 
attacked the settlement and murdered 
every man, woman and child in it, except 
a few who escaped in the only vessel 
left. With his usual tenacity of purpose, 
the Admiral immediately fitted out ano- 


ther expedition of three ships and 1,200 
men, which he entrusted to Pierre Ber- 
trand, son of Baron de Montluc, the sav- 


age persecutor of Guienne. ‘This time he 
left the choice of the men to the captain, 
who picked out all the rascals and dare- 
devils of Guienne, and went off gasco- 
nading of the great things he was going to 
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do. Nothing was done, because Bertrand 
was killed in an attack on Madeira, and 
the rest came home. 

The peace, broken by continual distur- 
bances, lasted for four years. During this 
time the Admiral was in the highest favor 
at Court ; Charles approved of his colonial 
schemes ; the meeting of the ‘ petits états ’ 
at Moulins pronounced him guiltless of 
death. Andelot was restored to 
his charge of the infantry, and the Hugue- 
nots had a period of comparative rest, dur- 
ing which, however, they stood harnessed, 
as it were, and ready for battle, if the oc- 
casion should arise again. Most of Colig- 
ny’s time was spent at Chatillon, in the 
society of his wife and children. He read 
and studied ; he established and maintain- 
ed at his own expense a college in Chatil- 
lon, where Latin, Greek and Hebrew were 
taught, ‘declaring always that education 
was the greatest gift that can be bestowed 
upon a nation.’ He set an example of tol- 
eration, so that there was- no place in 
France where a priest was so safe as in 
Chatillon; he governed his household by 
strict religious rule, holding prayers morn- 
ing and evening, with singing and preach- 
ing ; he gave daily audience to the deputies 
of the churches ; he restrained the zeal of 
the ministers, whose enthusiasm was always 
threatening difficulties; and he organized 
his great plan for carrying aid to the re- 
volted Netherlands. Of all Coligny’s 
schemes this was the nearest to his heart. 
War with Spain would disconcert the fa- 
natic Catholics ; it would prevent Catherine 
from looking to Philip for assistance ; it 
would rid the country of the turbulence of 
idle soldiers ; it would be a safety-valve for 
the zeal of his own party ; it would drown 
religious differences in patriotism. And 
for himself, the honor gained in civil con- 
test was nothing to that gained against a 
foreign enemy.. He had not forgotten St. 
Quentin, and longed to oppose a French 
army to the Duke of Alva. Charles lis- 
tened; at Philip’s request he forbade 
French subjects fighting for the revolted 
provinces, but looked on quietly while 
French money raised 6,000 men for their 
assistance. It was part of the cowardly 
and selfish policy of Catherine to play 
with both sides, waiting to see which 
should prove the stronger. So, to please 
Condé, Coligny represented the King as 
godfather to his son. <A passage through 
Provence was refused the Spaniards. 


Guise’s 
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Coligny even proposed to lead the Hugue- 
nots himself against Alva, and recommend- 
ed raising 6,000 Swiss for the war. The 
Swiss were raised, but instead of remain- 
ing on the frontier they were marched to 
Paris. ‘Then suddenly the light clouds of 
suspicion which had been for four years 
floating about the sky rolled themselves 
into a great thunder-cloud ; it was known 
that Catherine was in secret treaty with 
Alva, and through all the country the 
order ran to be up and armed. It was 
whispered that Philip and Catherine had 
organized a simultaneous massacre of all 
the heretics at once, and a meeting wz 

hastily called at Valery, attended by al 
the Huguenot leaders. Andelot, as usual, 
clamored for war, the Admiral persuaded 
patience. 


S 
l 


getter endure the first violence of the en- 
emy than begin it 
would be imputed all the evils which are the 
fatal consequences of war... Is it sot det- 
ter to suffer all that can be done than to give back 


evil for evil ?’ 


ourselves. . .. To us 


The last words are clearly apocryphal, 
and added by some over-zealous biogra- 
phers.* Peace, always peace, if possible, 
was the Admiral’s constant policy. Peace 
strengthened the Huguenots; peace 
brought them fresh recruits; peace gave 
them organization and enthusiasm ; peace 
enabled Coligny to stretch into every cor- 
ner of the country his electric wires of secret 
intelligence. And he was too strong even 
for the Court. Catherine, who knew what 
was coming, sent spies to report on the 
Admiral’s movements. ‘They could only 
report, on the 26th of September, that he 
was gathering in his vintage; on the 28th 
fifty towns were in the power of the Pro- 
testants, and the war was begun. It was 
this rapidity and secrecy which made the 
Admiral so formidable. Condé again fail- 
ed in an attempt to seize the King’s per- 
son. Had that attempt succeeded, the 
future of France would have been written 
in very different colors, for Coligny knew 
his power qver the King, and a week after 
Charles should fall into his hands he would 
have been leading the Huguenots in person. 
But the project failed, ‘Then came the bat- 
tle of St. Denys, the most skilful, the most 


*La Noue, who knew that Coligny was no 
hypocrite, does not give them. Certainly the 
Admiral, careful to put off the day of civil war 
as long as possible, was not a man to ‘ suffer 
all that can be dene.’ 
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audacious, and the most successful that 
Coligny ever fought. Though he had but 
3,000 men against 18,000, led by the Con- 
stable, the battle was drawn, and the next 
day the Catholics refused to renew it. 
Three months later came the treaty of 
Longjumeau, in virtue of which the Hu- 
guenots sent back their German auxiliaries, 
and dispersed to their homes. It was a 
peace intended by the Court to effect this 
dispersion ; it had been signed by Condé, 
without any guarantee but the word of 
Catherine, and against the Admiral’s ad- 
vice. But he was not then able to advise 
or to protest against the offered terms. 
For his eldest son, Gaspard, a boy of the 
brightest promise, was taken from him. 
The father writes to his wife, in words 
which do not try to conceal the anguish 
of his soul :— 

“ Remember, ma bien aimée, that he is 
happy in dying at an age when he was free of 
crime. . God has willed it; I offer Him 
all the rest if it be His will. Do thou the same 
if thou wishest for His blessing, for in him 
alone is all our hope. Adieu, I hope to see 
thee soon, which is now my only joy,’ 


It is a hope that will not be realized, for 

his wife is to leave him too. Sle writes 

4 i 

from her deathbed in noble language, that 
she 

‘is unhappy indeed in dying far from the 
sight of him whom she has always loved bet- 
ter than herself: that she conjures him, for 
her own sake, if he has ever loved her, for the 
sake of the children, pledges of her love, to 
fight to the end in the service of God, and for 
the advancement of religion: that as she 
knows his affection for the King, she prays him 
to remember that God is the first Master, that 
He must first be served even to the prejudice 
of any other.’ 

So saying, the good wife died. 

‘“ Mon Dieu!” cried Coligny, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, 
que t’ai-je fait? quel péché ai-je commis pour 
estre si rudement chastié et accablé de tant 
de maux ?”’ 


Peace came, but no rest. Coligny re- 
tired to Chatillon, protesting in a letter to 
Catherine his undiminished loyalty, Then 
fresh troubles. The Reiters refused to 
leave France without payment. A sum of 
50,000 francs was raised, and sent by the 
Admiral within the promised time. About 
twenty miles east of Chatillon stands the 
town of Auxerre, then garrisoned by troops 
belonging to the Duke of Anjou. By 
some of these the Admiral’s messengers, 
bearing the money, were set upon and 
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robbed of the whole. Nor was there any 
redress. He wrote to Charles, to Cathe- 
rine, to the Duke of Anjou, claiming jus- 
tice. He was put off with promises. 
Then he was ordered to reduce his perso- 
nal escort from a hundred to fifty lances ; 
one of his gentlemen was murdered by 
soldiers of the same garrison of Auxerre 
that had robbed his messengers; shots 
were fired at himself; and the President of 
Dijon refused to investigate the matter on 
the pretence of being otherwise occupied. 
Condé, meantime, was menaced in his 
castle of Noyers, whither Coligny repaired 
to concert measures. From Noyers he 
wrote again to the King, bitterly complain- 
ing that some one was blinding his eyes to 
the real state of the kingdom. Catherine 
answered the letter by renewed promises 
of justice, giving immediate proofs of her 
honesty by the appointment of Tavannes, 
the Admiral’s bitter enemy, to investigate 
the affair. Coligny’s letters show his ap- 
preciation of her intentions: ‘ Madame,’ 
he writes, ‘it is not possible to express 
better, iz writing, a disposition to do jus- 
tice. . . . But I should like to ask 
when the first justice has been done for the 
infinite number of murders we have com- 
plained of.’ Then came certain intelligence 
that Condé and Coligny were both to be 
seized. ‘The Admiral hastened to Noyers, 
where Condé was residing, and they re- 
solved on escaping at once across the 
Loire. It was a perilous journey of forty 
miles, through a country crowded with 
enemies and spies ; they were encumbered 
with women and children. ‘Their escort 
was feeble, but by starting in the night 
they eluded the troops which Guise was 
concentrating upon the castle, and man- 
aged to reach the river, whose waters were 
low, before their pursuers caught up with 
them. Once across the river, they were 
safe. Protestant writers love to tell how 
the waters of the Loire miraculously rose 
and flooded the ford when the enemy tried 
to cross. La Rochelle welcomed the fugi- 
tives. Jeanne d’Albret brought her boy, 
young Henry, to join the cause of religious 
liberty. A Royal Edict appeared, forbid- 
ding any but the Catholic religion, and the 
third religious war began again, the last 
that Coligny, Andelot, and Condé would 
ever fight. 

The position of La Rochelle gave the 
Admiral the command of the sea. He 
fitted out a fleet of thirty ships, which, 
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under Chastelier Portant, kept the com- 
munication open with the English ports, 
and waged implacable war on the ships of 
all Catholic countries, Like his infantry, 
his sailors were subjected to a discipline 
the rules of which may be gathered from 
those adopted by the Prince of Orange in 
his fleet of the Gueux in imitation. Only 
men of good reputation were enlisted; a 
minister was to sail with every vessel; and 
a third of the spoil was to go to the cause. 
The little Huguenot fleet of Coligny was 
thus the model of the great Dutch navy. 
As regards the land forces, Coligny had 
never before been able to raise so powerful 
an army. For the first time it seemed as 
if he was to meet the enemy on equal 
terms. Twenty thousand men, without 
counting the Germans, were in the field, 
fully armed and well disciplined. Opposed 
to them was the Catholic army, equal in 
strength but inferior in discipline, com- 
manded nominally by the Duke of Anjou, 
really by Tavannes, All through a long 
and exceptionally severe winter, a war of 
skirmishes went on, in which the skill and 
daring of the Admiral inspired the enemy, 
as Tavannes tells us, with an increasing 
dread and admiration. ‘These hostilities 


took place in the flat country lying between 


Chatellerault and Poitiers, and, later on, 
further north, the Catholics being slowly 
driven back, between the rivers Loiret and 
Vienne, With the spring these temporary 
advantages were lost ; the Catholics, large- 
ly reinforced, pushed southwards, driving 
the Huguenots back upon the Charente, 
and on the 13th of March, 1569, the bat- 
tle of Jarnac was fought, and Condé killed, 
The defeat itself was nothing; the Hu- 
guenot soldiers retired in good order, and 
the enemy did not follow up the victory ; 
but the death of the Prince was a blow 
which seemed at first fatal to the cause. 
Even Coligny, the man of so many re- 
verses, did not dare at first to send the 
news to La Rochelle. Jeanne d’Albret 
raised the soldiers from despair, and she 
came to the camp, and rode along the 
ranks with her son Henry on her right, and 
Condé’s son on her left. She addressed 
the men in words which burned with en- 
thusiasm and maternallove ; she gave them 
her dominions, her treasures, her life, her 
son. Allshould be sacrificed to the sacred 
cause of religious liberty. Jarnac was forgot- 
ten in the shouts that greeted her in reply, 
and Coligny was the first to swear fidelity 
New Series.—Vort, XXII. No. 3 
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to Henry of Navarre, thus proclaimed 
general of the Huguenot army in his fif- 
teenth year. 

It was with a heart heavy for other rea- 
sons that the Admiral entered his last 
campaign. His little daughter, the 
Renée whom he loved so tenderly, was 
taken from him, and a few weeks after his 
brother, the impetuous and gallant Ande- 
lot, died at Saintes. Andelot had not the 
military genius of the Admiral, but he was 
a good soldier, rapid and impetuous, brave 
to rashness, and a Protestant with as 
much conviction as the Admiral, and 
more fervor. His last words were pro- 
phetic, ‘La France aura beaucoup de 
maux. . . . . mais tout tombera sur |’ Es- 
pagnol. Je ne resve point, mon frére, 
homme de Dieu me I’a dit.’ Condé’s 
death and the youth of Henry made Colig- 
ny for the first time absolute master. It is 
chiefly in this, the last act of his military 
career, that we see his real genius. 
Crushed at Jarnac, he is ready a week 
later to take the field again; he is suc- 
cessful at Roche Abeille, and overruns 
Poitou. He is crushed again by superior 
numbers at Montcontour, the most disas- 
trous of all his defeats; and the day after 
the battle he is prepared with a new plan 
of action, if the men will only follow him, 
more audacious, more unexpected than any 
he had yet tried. But the men would not 
follow him: worn out by so many defeats, 
overpowered by numbers atways superior, 
they demanded that terms should be 
made, any terms that could be got. 
Coligny was resolved that no terms should 
be made short of religious liberty. Once 
more he wrote to Jeanne d’Albert for as- 
sistance. Once more that incomparable 
woman came to the camp, bringing with 
her the proceeds of all her jewels, which 
she had sold and pawned, and again 
harangued the soldiers. 

It was the blackest hour in Coligny’s 
fortunes, Andelot dead, Odet poisoned 
in England, a price set upon his head, 
proclaimed a traitor, described by Pope 
Pius V., though this mattered little, as ‘a 
detestable, infamous, and execrable man,’ 
his house at Chatillon pillaged, and all 
his treasures scattered, blamed by his own 
friends for the death of the prince, with a 
dejected army, most men would have 
given up the struggle. His fleet might 
take his children and himself to England. 
Why not fly, and let the cause perish as it 
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Had he done so, there would 
have been apologists to defend his con- 


might? 


duct. Weshould be told that he had 
done all, risked all, and lost all; that it 
was his duty at the last to rescue his 
family and to save his life for happier 
times. Coligny, like his friend William of 
Orange, was made of more stubborn stuff. 

‘“ We must not,” he writes to his boys, 
after the sack of Chatillon, “count upon 
what is called property, but rather place our 
hope elsewhere than on earth, and acquire 
other means than those which we see with our 
eyes, or touch with our hands. We must fol 
low Jesus Christ, our chief, who has gone be- 
fore us. Men have taken from us all they 
can. If such is always the will of God we 
shall be happy. . .« Persevere with courage 
in the practice of virtue.’ ’ 

Behind the Huguenot fortresses of An- 
gouléme and St. Jean d’Angely he re- 
formed the wreck of his forces and started 
by long and rapid marches southwards, 
leaving the enemy to amuse themselves 
with the siege of St. Jean d’Angely. The 
soldiers, their spirits raised by the prospect 
of more fighting, sang as they marched— 
‘ Le Prince de Condé 

Ul a esté tué: 

Mais monsieur |’Amiral 

Est encore a cheval, 

Avec la Rochefoucauld. 

Pour chasser tous ces papaux, papaux, pa- 
paux.’ 

Besides his Frenchmen the Admiral had 
with him on this adventurous march the 
Reiters, 3,000 strong, and a little band of 
one hundred Englishmen, of whom twelve 
only survived the winter. In Navarre, 
Montgomery, with the ‘army of the vis 
counts,’ had gained a signal advantage 
over the Catholic invaders. The Admi- 
ral journeyed south to effect a junction 
with his forces. Strengthened by the ac- 
cession of numerous arquebusiers in Gas- 
cony, Coligny passed the winter at Mon- 
tauban, and early in the year, while the 
mountain passes were yet dangerous with 
the winter ice, he set out to meet Mont- 
gomery, and turned his face northwards. 
The Court at Paris, in profound ignorance 
of his movements, believed him to be safe 
in the south, still cowed by the disaster of 
Moncontour. They were deceived: from 
every hamlet, from every hill of Béarn, the 
Vivarais, the Cevennes, the Huguenots 
poured forth from their hiding-places to 
join the Admiral’s army, as snow gathers 
on the rolling snowball. Fighting his way 
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through a hostile country, crossing rivers 
whose bridges were broken, camping in 
villages whose people had fled, leaving, 
perforce, his wounded behind him, to be 
reckoned with the dead, he lost 6,000 men 
between Nimes and St. Etienne; but the 
spirits of his men were high, as those 
should be whose all is risked upon a sin- 
gle chance. Among the men rode young 
Henry of Navarre, the boy general, whose 
strength and spirits never failed; with him 
was the little Prince of Condé; and with 
Coligny was Louis of Nassau. ‘The first 
and only check was at St. Etienne, where 
Coligny fell ill. Fora week his life was 
despaired of, and already the chiefs had 
heir eyes fixed on Louis of Nassau as 
a probable successor, when the Admiral 
recovered unexpectedly and suddenly, and 
sprang into the saddle again. Two mes- 
from Catherine, who tried her 
usual Fabian policy, were waiting his re- 
covery. ‘They would treat with no one 
‘The Huguenot cause,’ said one of 
the chiefs, ‘ does not depend on the illness 
or death of the Admiral,’ ‘If he were 
dead,’ replied Goutant Biron, the ambas- 
sador, ‘we would not offer you a cup of 
water.’ It was true: there were. other 
leaders, gallant captains, soldiers as brave 
as Andelot, statesmen as wise as Odet, 
beaux sabreurs \ike Montgomery and La 
Rdchefoucauld; but there was no leader 
of the Huguenots beside Coligny. One 
other there had been—Condé—but he was 
dead; one other there might have been— 
Jeanne d’Albret—but she was a woman. 
It was Coligny who thought for all, worked 
for all, provided for all. It was Coligny who 
disciplined the unruly soldiery, trying to 
maintain among them, even in civil war, 
the virtues of Christian life; only for 
Coligny would the jealous chiefs work in 
concert ; to the common sense of Coligny 
only would the fanatic ministers defer 
their zeal; he it was, and none other, 
whom his party trusted. And, which has 
been given to few men, it was Coligny 
alone whom the Catholics trusted. There 
can be no stronger tribute to his worth 
than the fact that even Catherine trusted 
implicitly the word as well as the strength 
of the Admiral. ‘ Were the Admiral dead, 
she would not offer the Huguenots a cup 
of water.’ 

He did not die; he recovered and 
pushed on. Fresh messengers came to 
parley, the Court was panic-stricken. At 


sengers 


else. 
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Arnay le Duc, in Burgundy, he met 
Corsé with 12,500 men, and beat him with 
7,000; he pushed on to La Charité, and 
was within forty miles of Paris before the 
Catholics could realize the fact that he 
was not still hiding behind St. Jean 
d’Angely. Catherine gave way, as she 
always did, trusting once more, like her 
ally, Philip, to time. On the 8th of 
August, 1570, a treaty was signed at St. 
Germain en Laye, which gavé the Re- 
formed liberty of religion in every town 
they then held, complete civil equality, 
freedom from all disabilities in the univer- 
sities, schools, and hospitals, and, as 
guarantees of good faith, the towns of La 
Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La 
Charité. It was a peace that granted 
more than any previous one, because it 
was the doing of Coligny alone. There 
were guarantees this time, beside the per- 
jured faith of Catherine, and Coligny’s 
work for the first time in his life, so far as 
the Huguenot seemed accom- 
plished. 

Peace was signed, but the flames of rage 
and discontent were not so easily trampled 
out. Yet Coligny assured the ministers at 
Zurich that it would be lasting, trusting, it 
would seem, to the strength and stubborn 
power of resistance proved by his party, 
to the faith of Catherine, and to his own 
influence over the These things, 
he thought, were to counterba- 
lance the intrigues of the Pope and Philip, 
of the fanatics. For 


cause, 


King. 


enough 


and the 
Teligny, ‘ porte paix’ Teligny, and Louis 
of Nassau had brought about a reconcilia- 
tion with the Court, and the Admiral was 
once more in favor with the king. 

There is no doubt, incredible as was the 
subsequent treachery of this miserable boy, 
that Charles at this time grew to admire 
and love the Admiral beyond all other 
men. He heard from him, perhaps for 
the first time, of the triumphal march of 
Charles VIII. through Italy, the heroic 
defeats of Francis, and the glory that was 
to be won in a war with his hereditary 
enemy, Spain. Coligny showed him the 
Low Countries, eager to take himself in 
exchange for Philip; he offered the whole 
of the Huguenot forces to aid him; he 
awakened in the King the warlike spirit of 
the Valois. He did more: he showed 
Charles, brought up in an atmosphere of 
duplicity, what loyalty meant, for he gave 
up all the guarantees of peace, the cities 
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of refuge, and threw the Huguenots upon 
the honor of the King.* This frank sub- 
mission made a profound impression on 
Charles’s plastic mind, and no doubt great- 
ly astonished Catherine by its simplicity. 
For the next four months the Admiral was 
constantly at Court, holding long and 
private interviews with the King. He 
took a second wife, the Lady Jacqueline 
d’Entremont, and he had the happiness of 
seeing his daughter Louise married to his 
friend Teligny. Charles gave him per- 
mission to send off another expedition to 
the West Indies—remark that he re- 
turns again to his favorite scheme. And 
then, happy for a time, he gave way to 
those dreams of great things which always, 
even at the very darkest hours, lit up the 
horizon of his life: France united and vic- 
torious; Spain humiliated; French colo- 
nies in America; French commerce ex- 
tended; the French navy a great force ; 
the strengthening of the royal power; a 
system of universal education ; for himself 
the command of an army against Alva, 
and the disgrace of the Guises. 

Into these projects he threw himself 
with all the ardor of his nature. ‘Qui 
empesche la guerre d’Espagne n’est pas 
bon Francais et a une croix rouge dans le 
ventre,’ he said to Tavannes, who was in 
the opposite interest; and to Strozai and 
BrantOme, he said, ‘ Praise God, all goes 
well; before long we shall have driven out 
these Spaniards from the Netherlands and 
made our own King the master, or died in 
the attempt, and I the first.’ There can 
be little doubt that in his eagerness to pro- 
mote this war, in which alone he saw the 
chance of lasting peace, he fairly offered 
the King choice between it and a 
renewal of civil war. Nor can there be 
any doubt which the King would have 
chosen, but for Catherine. She was afraid ; 
she thought that fanaticism would prove 
stronger than patriotism. She was afraid ; 


} 
Luis 


** As soon as the King gave him and his 
partisans the exercise of their religion, it was 
he who first laid down his arms without keep- 
ing a single city as hostage, but gave them all 
up every one: and when he was asked why 
he did not keep them for himself and his peo- 
ple, he replied that they could do no more 
guilty thing than thus to keep cities belong- 
ing to the King; and since he permitted them 
the free use of their religion, what did they 
want more?.. aussy telle bonté le fit per- 
dre; car sil se fust reservé de bonnes villes on eust 
dix fois songé a le faire mourir.,—Brantéme. 
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it is the sad refrain that runs through the 
history of three reigns ; the Queen Mother 
was afraid. Like all cowardly natures, 
Catherine hated those whom she feared. 
She hated the Guises all through; she 
hated Philip; she hated the Constable; 
and now, for the first time, she hated Co- 
ligny. When her hatred of him was 
greater than her hatred of the Guises, 
she compassed his death, 

Meantime, in spite of rumors, partial 
outbreaks, and murders, things seemed 
going well, yet Coligny had misgivings. 
He writes to the ministers at Zurich in Jan- 
uary, 1572: ‘I pray you,’ he says, ‘I pray 
you, gentlemen, that as the devil does not 
sleep in ill-doing, you, for your part, will 
watch to break his designs and practices, 
and bear the memory of me in your pray- 
ers.’ In March, Jeanne d’Albert arrived at 
Brest, and in April she signed the mar- 
riage contract between her son and Mar- 
guerite de Valois. Charles wrote in May 
to his ambassador at Constantinople, that 
his mind was bent upon war with Spain. 
The Netherlanders achieved some slight 
success ; there were negotiations with Eli- 
zabeth, but then came bad fortune. The 
West Indian expedition was cut to pieces 
at St. Domingo, Genlis was defeated with 
the force he was leading to the assistance 
of the Prince of Orange: and the King’s 
resolutions were shaken. Coligny drew 
up a memoir: the time for peace with 
Spain, he said, was past. Philip would 
never forgive the reception given to Louis 
of Nassau: no time like the present for 
inevitable war: honor called for reprisals 
for the French subjects murdered in 
America. Every Protestant power would 
aid, and the wounds of France would be 
healed when her soldiers were once more 
fighting on a foreign soil. And then the 
Admiral played his last card. ‘The decep- 
tion of the Queen Mother was at last pa- 
tent to him; all her lies and treacheries lay 
unrolled before him like a map. Who 
were the real enemies of his policy? Who 
betrayed the secret of the Court to Philip ? 
Who were the traitors to France? Those 
nearest and dearest to the King, his mo- 
ther and his brother. He told the King 
the truth, and proved it. ‘What have you 
learned,’ asked Catherine, ‘in your long 
interview with the Admiral?’ ‘I have 
learned, madam,’ replied her son furiously, 
‘that the two greatest enemies I have are 
you and my brother.’ 
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And then Catherine resolved to destroy 
Coligny, and with him his party.* Men 
wrote warning letters to the Admiral, but 
he laughed at them, for his influence was 
greater than ever with the King. On the 
7th of August he wrote to La Rochelle, 
thanking God that the King’s mind was 
turned to the preservation of the peace, 
‘vous n’avez, Dieu merci, nulle occasion 
de craindre.’ On the r1th, William of 
Orange prayed him to hasten departure 
for the seat of war. On the 18th they 
celebrated in great amity and good temper 
the marriage of Henry and Margaret; at 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, the Admi- 
ral pointed to the flags that had been cap- 
tured at Jarnac and Montcontour, pro- 
mising soon to replace them by others more 
worthy of France. ‘Those others were 
never to be hung there, for the Admiral 
had but six more days to live. ‘To his 
wife he wrote, betraying a certain uneasi 
ness— 

‘If I looked only for my own contentment 
I should have far more pleasure in seeing you 
than I have in this Court, and for more rea- 
sons than I can tell you ’ je pry 
noster Seigneur, ma mie, vous avoir en sa 
saincte garde et protection.’ 

Maurevel, the hired assassin of the 
Guises and of Catherine, was already tak- 
ing his measures. 

On the 22nd, the Admiral was called 
by the Duke of Anjou to settle a differ- 
ence between two of his gentlemen. The 
arbitration concluded, Coligny left the 
Louvre to go to his own hotel; on the 
way he met the King, going to play ten- 
nis with the Duke de Guise, and accom- 
panied him to the tennis-court, when he 
left him, and turned to go home accom- 
panied by ten or twelve gentlemen. In 
the street, a man offered him a petition, 
which he took and began to read, walking 
slowly along the road. Suddenly, there 
was areport from the corner house, and 
the Admiral dropped the paper, one finger 
of ‘his right hand being broken, and his 
left arm grievously wounded. Maurevel 
had missed his coup. 

The rest is a tale ten times told. Let 
us close this brief sketch of Coligny’s life 
with the shot of Maurevel. It was merci- 
fully permitted to the Admiral to die in 


— 


*‘Laroyne....resout avec deux con- 
seillers et M. d’Anjou la mort de M. l’'Ami- 
ral, croyant tout le party ITuguenot consister en 
sa teste —Tavannes. 


























the belief that the boy whom he had 
trusted, was true to his word.* 

Coligny, as we have said, was by no 
means the venerable patriarch whom his- 
torians of the St. Bartholomew invariably 
depict. He was about fifty-six years of 
age, an extremely strong, healthy, and 
vigorous man, capable of any fatigue, still 
fresh for any kind of work. At a stage in 
life’s journey, when the road still stretches 
far ahead, and plenty of work looms yet 
before, Coligny, at least, seemed to him- 
self as yet to have done but one thing, the 
establishment of religious liberty: all the 
rest was still to do, and since he failed in 
that, we are tempted at first sorrowfully to 
own that all his life’s labors were spent 
in vain. This was not so. Coligny organ- 
ized the Reform, and disciplined the Re- 
formers: he showed them their real 
strength. He was the first to perceive 
that Protestantism could not become, in 
his own time at least, the religion of the 
country. And then he claimed, himself 
the first, the principles of religious toler- 
ation. He prepared the way, as he set 
the example, for his pupil Henry the 
Fourth. It was through Coligny, and no 
other, that the Protestants enjoyed reli- 
gious liberty till the revocation of the 
Ecict of Nantes. 

This was only in his capacity as chief of 
the Huguenot party. But what else did 
the great Admiral do? It was he who 
first reduced the unruly soldiers which 
composed the French infantry to discipline 
and order— more than a million of lives,’ 
says BrantOme, ‘saved by the Admiral’s 
rules.” It was he who made it possible 
for a camp to be orderly, quiet, and God- 
fearing, anticipating Cromwell by exactly 
a hundred years: it was by the example 


‘ Unfortunate death I call it for all France: 
seeing the evils which came of it and yet will 
come: for what could the King wish for more 
than to get rid of a powerful enemy, as he 
deemed him, though he showed him a good 
face? He was going out of the kingdom 
with twenty thousand of his own partisans, 
and, God knows, the best: he was going to 
conquer a country as large as a kingdom and 
appropriate it for his king: for himself he 
wanted nothing: all the reports of that kind 
are false: he no more wished to be king of 
France than I do. But he did wish to hold a 


great charge under the King, to have the same 
rank as he had held under the great King 
Henry, to be his lieutenant-general, and to be 
gratified by certain gifts, as is but reasonable.’ 
—Brantéme. 
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of Coligny’s fleet that William of Orange 
founded the Dutch navy; it was he who 
foresaw the advantages of a colonial em- 
pire, and strove repeatedly to establish 
settlements on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, if only as a refuge for ‘ceux de la re- 
ligion ;’ again, anticipating the Scotch 
Puritans, he asked for free and universal 
education, a thing which France has not 
even yet obtained; and he saw how the 
weakness of Spain might be turned to the 
strength of France. In all these things, 
Coligny was far before the age. 

What is as remarkable as his genius, is 
the singularly bad luck that pursued him 
for the last twenty years of his life. All 
his projects were feasible, for the Admiral 
was the most sensible of men, but all 
failed. In the tumult of civil war the 
discipline of his troops gave way, and he 
had to bear with the pillage which he 
could not prevent. Grievous to him must 
have been the heavy rumbling of the wa- 
gons in which the Reiters stored their 
plunder. Then his colonial scheme came 
to nothing; he was frustrated in his de- 
signs against Spain; and his death was 
the signal for the destruction of what he 
had spent so many years in building up. 
His life is like that of some hero of tragedy 
in which the inevitable fate gradually 
closes more darkly round, with deeper and 
deeper shadow, but with occasional 
gleams of sunshine, till the time for the 
climax is reached. Coligny hopes and 
toils; but everything fails. His heart, too, 
would have failed, perhaps, had he fore- 
seen, what seems the saddest thing of any, 
the apostasy and worthlessness of his 
grand-children. 

Coligny was not a faultless man. He 
was impatient of interference and control ; 
he was jealous of his authority; he was 
over-proud of his birth; he was stern and 
harsh in the execution of justice.* His 

* An example of his sternness is given in 
the execution he ordered in Périgord. Cer- 
tain peasants had ill-treated his defeated Pro- 
vencal soldiers in their retreat. The Admiral 
ordered reprisals. ‘Wherever he passed you 
saw nothing but peasants lying dead.’ In one 
place he gathered two hundred and sixty 
peasants in a hall and killed them every one 
in cold blood. It was pointed out to him 
that the executions should be held among 
those of the place where the crimes had been 
committed. The Admiral replied that they 
were peasants of the same province, and the 
example would serve for all. Coligny cer- 
tainly did not carry on war in gloved hands. 
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personal ambition seems sometimes to 
have led him into disregard of Huguenot 
interests, as when he surrendered to 
Charles the cities which formed the guar- 
antees of faith; and his hatred of the 
Guises was too excessive to be based 
upon political and religious grounds only. 
And yet his virtues were so great that his 
life has sunk deeply into the hearts of the 
French; the great Admiral’s name is a 
proverb for fidelity, honesty, and courage. 
There was no one like him, so religious 
and so true, in an age when there seemed no 
truth in the world, and religion was usually 
but a party cry. ‘The name of Guise sur- 
vives in the memory of no great act; he 
was a gallant fighting man, who passed 
away having received his meed of praise ; 
the Admiral was far more than this; his 
memory flourishes and is green, while that 
of his rival is well nigh extinct. 

For three days after St. Bartholomew, 
the populace amused themselves with 
dragging the headless trunk of Coligny 
through the streets of Paris. Then they 
hanged it by the feet to the gibbet of 
Montfaucon, whither, according to some, 
the King and all the Court rode to see 
their victim. But this does not seem true 
During the night a faithful servant stole 
the mutilated corpse, and placed it in a 
leaden coffin. It was taken to Chantilly, 
the seat of Montmorency, whence it was 
removed to Chatillon, where, for a greater 
security, it was built up in a recess in the 
wall. Strange to say, the fact and place 
were quite forgotten by the unworthy de- 


PEASANT LIFE 
Waere the winding chain of the Apen- 
nines stretches upward from the sea, cross- 
ing and re-crossing the land with so many 
and such strange devices that from off the 
height of one of the mountains themselves 
there seems scarce room for a space of 
level plain; here, wedged in between the 
ridges or sunk in the clefts of the hills, are 
the fair valleys of North Italy. Away 
from the blue sea and its blinding beauty, 
and the mightier heat of the shores, they 
hold a fresh and free life of their own. 
Heavy night dews there feed the wild 
flowers that sicken in the nerveless pallor 
of the summer sea-air, and fresh water 
runs swiftly from mountain springs. 
Sometimes they are narrow and hidden 
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scendants of the great Huguenot. In 
1657 the last Coligny died, the family 
title and possessions passing ta the Mont- 
morency Luxembourgs. One day, a hun- 
dred years later, the Duke of Luxembourg 
was at dinner in his chateau of Chatillon 
sur Loing, when they came to tell him 
that certain workmen, in executing repairs, 
had discovered in the wail a leaden box, 
doubtless containing treasure. It was 
opened, and found to contain the bones 
of the Admiral. The Duke did not con- 
ceal his disappointment. What were tl 
bones of a great man compared to a box 
full of doubloons? He actually gave the 
coffin to the Marquis of Montesquiou, who 
built a fitting tomb for them in his park of 
Maupertuis. On one 

was a Latin epitaph— 


7) 
ic 


side of the tomb 


‘Magni illius Francia Admiralis 
a Coliniaco hujusce loci domini ossa in spem 
resurrectionis hic sunt dé 
apud Eum pro quo 
recepta est. 


Gaspardis 


posita : anima autem 


constantiss pugnavit 


And on the other side, a slab 
was inscribed Voltaire’s 
night of Saint Bartholomew. Then came 
the Revolution. Once more the « 
was removed, this time to Paris for safety. 
The Duke of Luxembourg, after the Res- 
toration, asked the Count of Montesquiou 
Fezensac to give it back, and finally the 
coffin was taken back to Chatillon, where 
the bones of the Admiral lie resting at last 
and for ever among the ruins of his own 
castle.—Aritish Quarterly Review. 
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valleys, in whose depth even villages 
could scarce find a home, did they not 
climb the hillsides on either hand, and 
camp out, as it were, upon the meadows 
or among the vineyards. Or, again, they 
are wider, so that little towns have been 
built within them—quaint towns with tall 
houses and taller campanile, at whose side 
there flows, perhaps, a shallow river, brown 
upon its shingly bed. Where, north of 
Genoa and the sea some twenty miles, 
the low back of the Giove mountain lies 
across the country, there is one of these 
more open valleys that creeps upward 
toward the higher peak of Antola, and 
along its way many a picturesque little 
village has grown for years, wearing out 
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the thatched roofs of its chimneyless 
houses in blustering mountain winds, or 
beneath hot suns, yet cheerily holding its 
own against them all, with storms and in- 
undations to boot. For the river flows 
hard by, and is a cruel foe when the great 
rains have been at work. ‘The little ham- 
lets cling to the mountain sides, and rare- 
ly have a common thoroughfare beside 
them; but sometimes they stand upon the 
roadside, and then they can often boast a 
finer house in their midst, for the /orestiert 
come in summer, and the people whose 
houses lie conveniently can let rooms. By 
these villages a stone bridge is even built 
over the stream, so that the torrent may 
be safely crossed when it is swollen by the 
rains. 

And the people are warm-hearted and 
simple in these little Apennine homes, for 


there is no convention, and each one for 
himself enjoys life to the full. I call them 
to mind, and the summer days when 
breezes move silently amid the leaves, 


when the air is white with heat, yet clear, 
above the green of the chestnuts; and 

I dream I remember one out of the rest, 
whose life is the strongest in my recollec- 
tion. It stands below the crest of a 
mountain, with shady woods and orchards 
that girdle it around. I seem to see the 
hill’s graceful form as I write—soft shapes, 
yet varied outlines that lie against the 
sky; subtle little waves and indentations 
of the earth, with which play the lights 
and shades of the daylight. It is called 
the village of San Fedele, because there 
is a little oratory near by, where the mem- 
ory of that saint is held sacred in nume- 
rous shrines and glories. A procession 
comes here once in every six months from 
the parish church that stands as a centre 
to many hamlets in the main valley be- 
low. ‘Then the chapel is aired and in- 
censed ; for the people of San Fedele go 
to mass in the church down the mountain, 
and it is not opened every Sunday, nor 
yet every festa-day. The village is not of 
much size or importance, having neither 
priest nor sindaco of its own. But it is 
common to the neighborhood that ham- 
lets should be strewn over the land, miles 
away, sometimes, from the church and 
the authorities. San Fedele is not worse 
off than others ; indeed, the possession of 
an oratory, with a saint and relics, is 
rather an unusual honor, and if the chapel 
is rarely opened, it has at all events a 
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with stone benches, where 


‘ piazzetta,’ 
those may congregate for an evening chat 


who have not had time to relax them- 
selves by a trip to the larger village in the 
afternoon. Italians love a goodly portion 
of gossip and loitering; and if foreign 
sayings about Italian impetuosity, and 
easily moved Italian feelings, have been 
often exaggerated, these Apennine country 
people are, on the other hand, no taciturn 
race. They are cunning to mould to 
their use the lithe tongue of their land, to 
adorn it with expletives, and to point it 
with gesticulation; and it is even this 
habit of noisy vociferation which has per- 
haps won them abroad their character— 
so little truly deserved—for curbless pas- 
sions and vindictively cruel propensities. 
They are a kindly people enough in their 
mutual relations, and formed, indeed, by 
their very nature for warm, social life. 
They have need of a certain amount of 
free neighborly intercourse, such as a 
quiet and colder temperament can scarce- 
ly understand; and hence it is that the 
life of an Italian community is to 

learned in its open thoroughfares rather 
than its individual homes—as in the com- 
paratively secretive life of northern } 


be 


lands. 
We must seek on cottage door steps, in 
market-places and piazzas, where men 
and women mix freely tne the true 
color of this Apennine people. 

Mark them now as they stand about 
the parish church. Mass is just over— 
for it is one of the smaller festas—and the 
peasants are split into divers knots, where 
the interests peculiar to various ages and 
callings are ardently being discussed. 
Some of the people live on the far confines 
of the parish, and it is not often these 
meet with neighbors out of other hamlets 
—hence is there much to ask and to be 
said. The old priest comes forth now 
from the sacristy, and threads his way 
among the crowd. He has put off the 
most conspicuous part of his canonical 
apparel, and wears only a long black coat, 
with knee breeches, black stockings, and 
buckles to his shoes; in his hand the 
three-cornered ecclesiastical hat which is 
in strict etiquette on a feast-day. ‘To one 
side of the quadrangle a group of youths 
and maidens are gathered, and hither first 
the pastor turns his attention. They make 
way for him, and do not shrink or turn 
aside shame-stricken at his coming, as 
boys and girls would surely do in England 
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when caught at their play by the minister. 
The maidens turn to him instead, eagerly 
demanding his opinion, perhaps on some 
free and foolish raillery, or laughing with 
him at the discomfiture of some too for- 
ward suitor, whilst the men are prompt 
and outspoken with their lightsome jokes 
and taunts. He laughs too, and retali- 
ates, being no way prudish in his talk. 
Of what use would it be, were the good 
man inclined ever so much to seek for the 
flaws and the specks upon the grey and 
homespun garments of his parishioners ? 
Though his person be held in ever so 
great respect throughout the parish, 
though his voice be listened to in meek- 
ness and in awe within the holy precincts, 
and his counsels highly valued, and his 
upbraidings regarded at the confessional, 
without his office the priest’s power is a 
mere name, and well he knows it. It is 
fortunate perhaps for him that, in most 
country parishes at least, he has learnt to 
adapt himself to his standing. His own 
upbringing has probably not been such as 
to render him peculiarly sensitive to the 
mere outward grossness of speech, which 
is generally the worst feature about this 
frank and merry people. Who that is 
Italian, by birth and by nature, could 
have grown to be thus susceptible? A 
country parish priest, at all events, is not, 
and, as a rule, he gets on well, descend- 
ing, when out of his religious duties, to 
the work and the interests of the peasants 
about him, happy enough, doubtless, in 
his own way, and careless of any great 
show of respect. Now he joins another 
party, and this time the group is one of 
old or seasoned men, whose interests are 
wrapped up in the crops and the coming 
fair. Hear him, as with avidity he dis- 
cusses the country’s prospects, or recon- 
noitres cautiously that he may know the 
better how to buy and to sell with advan- 
tage on Monday next. Here is no moon- 
struck priest, but a man of the world— 
poor, parsimonious, and prudent; poor, 
but not always stingy, not always grasping 
because he, too—though pinched and 
careworn far more than the greater num- 
ber of his people who have their own 
lands and crops—he too has the prover- 
bial 4uon cuore of the Italians. 

‘ Eh, Maddalena,’ he calls now to an old 
woman, whom, as he turns his steps back 
to the little rectory, he meets coming down 
the path, a basket of eggs and vegetables 
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on her head. ‘ Hast brought my portion 
at last? And thou hast made me wait 
for it!’ ‘It is too true, Signor Prevosto,' re- 
plies the poor-soul. ‘ Your excellence 
must excuse. It has been a bad time, and 
I have not had the things to bring, though, 
the Virgin knows, the will to bring it.’ 
‘Well, well, my good Maddalena, it signi- 
fies not. Come now to the kitchen, and 
you shall eat a good mouthful of minestra 
with Caterina and myself.’ The little 
footpath runs up alongside of the church, 
and then amid pear trees and cherry trees, 
or beneath shady ‘fergo/a,’ where vines 
are trained over trellises, till it leads on to 
the threshold of the little house. The 
establishment does not boast many rooms, 
and these are rough and poorly built, 
with great bare rafters and whitewashed 
walls and deep embrasured windows. 
The walls are ill-plastered, so that spiders 
and sometimes, when the 
weather has been hot and the rains heavy, 
can creep out from the interstices, and 
the doors are cumbrous and unsightly, 
with great chinks and cracks at their 
hinges, but the rooms are large and lofty 
as far as may be, and in summer the 
curato is cosy enough. It is the kitchen 
that you must enter first, and through it 
alone can you pass into the rest of the 
house. Caterina, the maid-of-all-work, 
stands before the dresser, rolling out the 
paste for the minestra. Beans and pota- 
toes, sliced gourd, mushrooms, tomatoes, 
and other ingredients, amongst which, 
doubtless, the unfailing garlic, are cooking 
already, and the kitchen is filled with a 
fragrant odor. And Caterina rolls out 
the paste, throwing it gracefully over the 
rolling-pin, wielding and handling it art- 
fully. She is a gaunt, threadbare-looking 
woman, of some five-and-thirty years— 
not good to behold, but then the Arevosto 
is gaunt too, and sallow, and nowise fair 
to see. ‘The neighbor, Maddalena, has 
come to eat two /asagne with us,’ he says 
timidly—for Caterina is a bit of a tyrant. 
She does.not answer now, and the priest 
makes a sign to the woman to seat herself 
upon the stone step at the threshold. 
There are platters and dishes ranged upon 
the shelf, and the peasant woman eyes 
them with interest. There is bread bak- 
ing, too, in the oven, and Maddalena 
fancies perhaps that the poor little place 
wears even an air of opulence. She sits 
on the doorstep chattering away fluently 
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in a shrill soprano, that her voice may be 
heard above the noise of rushing water 
from without—for there is a fountain be- 
neath the vine fergo/a in the courtyard—a 
rough little well into which the water 
pours incessantly from a spring above, 
and from which troughs are laid some- 
times to water the flowers and the vege- 
tables in the prevosto’s little garden. This 
fountain is well known to the people of 
the village; there is a back way to it which 
does not pass before the priest’s window 
or his door, and many a time have I seen 
the villagers, when other springs have run 
low, filling their pitchers at this spout. 
The peasant woman holds the talk her- 
self, for Caterina makes no answer. She 
isin a bad humor. Both the women are 
plain and ill-favored specimens of their 
class, only that Caterina is a little less 
unkempt and disorderly than her neigh- 
bor. Her hair is smooth though scant, 
and her faded print dress is neat; but 
Maddalena has many different patterns 
and colors upon her skirt—the bright yel- 
low kerchief around her neck and shoul- 
ders is soiled, and the fine and cunning 
plaits of her gray hair are not even as 
well ordered as the women’s are wont to 
be on mass days, Presently Caterina 
bustles into the darkened parlor where 
sits the frevosto lazily smoking his pipe 
and reading the country newspaper. He 
has put aside even the least of his clerical 
garments now, and lounges at ease in an 
old coat and ‘slippers, his tonsured head 
covered by a battered straw hat. 

‘ Za senta un po’ (listen to me), ‘ signor 
mio,’ breaks forth the faithful woman, and 
she is not careful to modulate her voice 
even to a semblance of secrecy ; ‘ you don’t 
bring another mouth for me to feed here 
when it is baking-day again! Jer dacco/ 
no, indeed! ‘The mean, grasping creature. 
She has as much food in her own house as 
we have in ours any day, and she must 
come here, forsooth, to delay me in my 
work, and to pry into my affairs, that she 
may report them in the village. It’s all 
her laziness. Who's to get the merenda 
for her husband and her children, I won- 
der, if she’s to find her’s ready for her 
here, whenever she chooses to ask for it! 


I’m sick of her slanderous tongue. But it 
shan’t happen again, do you hear? And 


I have the holy wafers to bake to-day,\be- 
sides. Forshameof you! Come now to 
I’m not going 


your dinner in the kitchen, 
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to bring itinhere. You'd best look sharp, 
for I know there’s that dying woman up at 
San Fedele, you ought to go after. I 
don’t know what you took off your canon- 
icals for!’ And Caterina, the better for 
this free expression, hastens to dish up the 
minestra. Poor old priest! what a shrew 
has he got in his house, says some pitying 
reader. Yet he would not part with her 
for worlds. She is his solace and his right 
hand, and loves him besides none the less 
because of her sharp and uncurbed speech. 

Words mean but little in Caterina’s 
mouth, when it is to the old priest they 
are spoken—only the natural vent of her 
quick and eager nature. For the most 
part, they are forgotten as soon as uttered, 
both by master and servant. The lonely 
man knows too well what value to set on 
the woman who devotes her life to his 
comfort, to quarrel with mere froth of 
words. Who would care for him as cares 
this poor hard-working servant? Who 
would thus lay aside her own ease, and 
forget her own people, that she may carry 
his interests the better at heart, and fight 
his battles in the parish, and guard his 
homestead, and order his goods to the best 
advantage? Yet Caterina is no miracle 
of aservant. In manyand manya lonely 
and cheerless home of Italian priest can I 
call to mind such a woman as this—such 
a fond and faithful drudge, with her harsh 
ways and her soft heart. And where the 
priest is old, having plodded out his life 
in some little secluded parish, amid a 
people more uneducated than _himselt 
—there the servant is old also, and the 
one has almost drifted into a shape and 
mould of the other’s nature and mind. 
For, as far as home-companionship goes, 
are these not all-in-all to each other? 
There is no wife for a comrade, there are 
no children to keep the old life burning to 
the end, in these homes of the Roman 
priesthood. And yet, who shall pretend 
that they are always sad? If you have 
been to see them now with me, surely, for 
all their quarrelsomeness, for all her loud 
voice and imperious manner, for all his 
cunningly judged and well-feigned meek- 
ness, you will scarcely say this is an un- 
happy house. 

So the /asagne are cooked and eaten 
with a good relish, and Maddalena has 
her portion upon the doorstep, spite of 
Caterina’s vehement remonstrances before- 
hand; neither is a little plateful denied to 
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the pretty con/adinella who comes present- 
ly to the door with a summons for the 
prevosto. ‘Did I not tell you that you had 
best hasten up the hill without further de- 
lay ?’ says Caterina, sending forth her part- 
ing shaft. And the priest sallies out on 
his mission whilst the girl gets detained 
awhile for a gossip; for she is a favorite, 
she is young and merry, and comes neither 
too often, nor to beg when she does come, 
and Caterina loves her well enough. 

And now I think of the bells ringing 
to usher in the great Festa of San Giovanni 
Battista, and chosen girls of the village are 
busy with their preparations within the 
church, both for the fuszione and for the 
procession. He is the patron saint, and 
hence it is that his day is held in higher 
honor here than even in the other villages 
around. It is evening, and the vigil of the 
feast ; all the afternoon long the wearisome 
chimes have been sounding overhead, rip- 
pling along in a joyous, careless fashion, 
with here and there a great echoing stroke 
to give them emphasis. 

Upon the church piazza, or even within 
the building itself, the noise is almost mad- 
dening, but from the woods and the valleys 
around, or, better still, from the far side of 
the torrent, the voices of the bells have a 
sweet and plaintive ring that might almost 
lull one to rest in these summer days. 
Within the church there will be four or five 
girls at work. Some sweep the tesselated 
marble floor of the nave, some dust the 
queer gaudy figures of saints and Virgins 
or the vessels of the sanctuary. Others, 
again, are busy hanging around the heavy 
crimson damask from windows and cor- 
nice, and in this work a man must needs 
be found to help with hammer and steps. 
Two—and these are the greater and more 
privileged spirits—stand upon the dais of 
the higi: altar to adorn it with flaring arti- 
ficial flowers—for this, too, is a part of the 
morrow’s pageant, that no fresh blossoms 
be seen in the church. The maidens ply 
their tasks merrily, not over-anxious that 
the work be quickly ended, for it is pleas- 
anter than their toil in the fields or at home 
in their cottages, and they chatter noisily 
the while. There is none of the reveren- 
tial awe in their behavior for which Ro- 
man Catholics are usually credited abroad. 
Presently the Signor Cappellano, or assist- 
ing priest, comes in. He is supposed to 
be superintending the business ; but priests, 
if they be poor, have their field labor to 
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attend as well as other peasants, and the 
potato harvest is at hand, which the Cap- 
pellano can ill afford to leave in other care 
than his own. 

‘ Orsi,’ begins the little man sharply. 
‘ Haste with your business, girls, for I have 
much to do and little time to waste.’ 

‘And it is perhaps necessary that your 
excellency should remain here to spy upon 
us,’ retorts the foremost of the maidens, 
pertly. ‘We are fairly capable of setting 
in order the church, and you may return 
to the fields.’ 

The dirty little priest laughs greasily. 
He knows that he is not much beloved 
among the neighbors, but the speaker is a 
pretty girl among her set, and the Ca/f- 
pellano would fain be a favorite. He 
walks around, making a few haphazard 
remarks, which are received with about as 
much scorn as the feeble suggestions of 
an English curate who comes among the 
daughters of the squire in the midst of 
their decorations. Then he sneaks out 
again into the hot daylight. 

‘ The good-for-nothing meddler! ejacu- 
lates fervently she who has spoken before. 
‘It seems impossible he should not have 
understood by this time that I will have 
none of his impertinence!’ and 
laughs a loud laugh, in which the others 
join also, furtively glancing at one another 
and then giggling afresh. 

‘Say on, Bianca, and tell us a little 
news,’ they plead. And the request is 
readily complied with, for Bianca is the 
bold and adventurous spirit of the village, 
and has always some tale on hand which 
she loves to pass on amongst the quieter 
of her companions. The damsel is a 
proud and powerful woman; she has 
taken her stand long since in their midst, 
and, before her face at all events, the rest 
of the flock tacitly is content to submit to 
her sway. She stands now upon the altar 
steps as she begins her story—a fine and 
goodly figure. Through the soft texture 
of her blue homespun, likely enough her 
only garment, one can clearly see the 
curves of her large and shapely form. 
Her bare feet rest freely upon the cool 
marble, one of her bare arms, from whence 
sleeves are tucked away, is stretched on 
high to fix a garland around the reredos, 
the other—curved and rounded beautiful- 
ly—selects flowers from the basket at her 
side. And, fairer than all, are the firm 
and graceful poses into which her figure is 
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thrown as she moves and stands and 
stoops in the various requirements of her 
taste. Bianca is no wondrous beauty; 
she has the heavy features and the sallow 
complexion of her race—she is just a fair 
sample of our Apennine contadina, a wo- 
man with dark and fervid eyes, and with 
masses of coarse and glossy hair ; but she 
has a fairness of form and a perfection of 
grace and of strength, which I shall not 
look to find elsewhere, as I find it at every 
turn amongst the North Italian peasants. 
‘Well, girls,’ says her voice 
sounds clear above the noise of the bells, 
‘You must know that I’ve had an adven- 
ture—a fine and a merry one, too, and, 
what’s more, it’s the son of the sindaco 
that I have to thank for it.’ 

‘Oh! comes an ejaculation in 
tones from all the maidens. 

‘It was down at the fair of Presoli. I 
went to sell and to buy for the mother, 
and as I was bargaining over a handker- 
chief—and I must have been red with ex- 
citement, too—he comes up behind me, 
and I hear him laughing with right good 
will at my tussle with the old f/edona. 
“ Ha, ha, my pretty girl,” says he, “ and I 
will give you the handkerchief.” “A 
thousand thanks, Signor Beppo,” I 
answer, and then we discourse a littl 
and when I have sold the little whi 
heifer and bought the sieves and the roll- 
ing-pin for the mother, “ It is nearly even- 
ing,”’ says he, “and at dusk the dance is 
to begin. Thou wilt surely come and 
step one measure with me.” I stay for 
the dance, I give no thought to the scold- 
ing which the mother will, perhaps, give 
me—for she expected me home for the 
supper, you must know—but I just enjoy 
myself to the full. Then the Signor 
Beppo gives me to eat and to drink, good 
wine of Monferrato, and he conducts me 
home in the later evening—it must have 
been upon ten o’clock.’ 

‘Oh, what fun,’ exclaimed all the girls. 
‘ But didst thou not fear the mother ?’ 

‘Che!’ the girl ejaculates, shrugging 
her shoulders. ‘I invented a little white 
lie for her. I told her there had come a 
rich signore, and wanted to buy the heifer 
for a good price, but then that he went 
away, and only said he would come back 
for her, and that I waited, though tired 
and weary I was, until dusk of evening, 
and he never came, so I sold to another 
Oh, the mother praised me for a 


she, and 


many 


man. 
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thrifty girl! You think I am so stupid that 
I can’t even find a lie when I want it!’ 
The girls laugh. ‘ Oh, no,’ says one, 
‘and the white lies which one needs not to 
tell in confession are fair and convenient.’ 

‘ But say on, Bianca,’ calls out another. 
‘The handkerchief that he gave thee— 
thou hast it ?’ 

‘Surely. It is a ravishing handkerchief. 
He would have given me a brooch of 
gold but that I would not.’ 

‘Oh, pity,’ says a sympathetic maid. 

‘Pity!’ retorts Bianca. ‘Thou little 
fool: and what excuse should I have 
given for the trinket? The kerchief the 
mother knew well I meant to buy for my- 
self, but gold gives none to a girl but the 


man who marries her, and where was 
then my suitor to show? No, Bianca has 
got no gourd’s head on hershoulder. She 


knows her business. Also did he get his 
box on the ear betore I had done with 
him, the fine young man,’ laughed she. 

‘How was that? tell us,’ come the 
voices in chorus. But Bianca has said as 
much as she means to say, and no entrea- 
ties can extract more news from her. 

‘I’ve told you the story for fun,’ says 
she, ‘and as to how I played my cards, 
and why I spoke my mind as I did speak 
it, that’s no concern of yours. And what’s 
more, girls, when your day comes, I don’t 
doubt you'll know how to manage your 
game just as well as I did without any 
advice of mine,’ put in this wary daughter 
of Eve. ‘All I say is, have your fun, and 
mind you don’t pay the bill.’ And in this 
Bianca is quite right, for again she is but 
a fair specimen of her class, The girls of 
North Italy are by no means so impres- 
sionable or so weak as their free and fiery 
natures have led it to be surmised. Fun 
and frolic they love well enough, it is true ; 
neither do they fear to run a risk some- 
times of misunderstanding, for the sake of 
a little glory and a brave adventure ; spirit 
they have plenty, and are thorough 
coquettes moreover, loving dearly some- 
times to fire the jealousy so rife among 
the men and women of their class ; but 
here, strange to say, their rashness is at an 
end, and the girl who is known to have 
let herself be ever so slightly insulted, who 
has not been dexterous with her weapons 
and bold in her dignity, is forever looked 
askance at amongst her neighbors and 
her comrades. Therefore it is that girls 
can freely go their way here. 
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Meanwhile the bells have ceased their 
jangle, and darker shades have crept 
over the valley. It is the hour of the Ave 
Maria. Within the church a dim and 
waning light now reigns around, through 
which the gaudy trappings for the mor- 
row’s festival show with an almost mock 
assumption of gaiety; only a_ grey, 
mournful streak of sunlight comes in 
timidly from above, where, close to the 
roof, there are one or two deeply em- 
brasured windows. The brooms are put 
away, and the water and the trimmings 
and the girls are gone. Bianca—the com- 
mander, and, so to say, the sacristan for 
the time—has locked the church, and has 
given the key into the hands of the Cap- 
pellano. One or two of the girls still 
hang about the piazza, waiting if per- 
chance some gallant should return that 
way from his work, for this is a common 
thoroughfare to all—but most of them 
have been forced to hasten home, where 
there is the supper still to make ready. 
One little maiden you might have seen— 
a little brown and bright-eyed maiden— 
who, before the others have cleared away, 
their rubbish from off the Venetian pave- 
ment, or wound up the last threads of 
their talk, has let down her cotton skirt, 
kilted up out of the dust during the clean- 
ing process, and adjusted her kerchief, and 
has come out alone on to the piazza. She 
does not loiter as the others do when they 
troop out a few minutes after, but turns 
her back upon the church and the village 
to take the steep way which leads up the 
mountains behind. The Signor Prevosto 
is pacing up and down upon the terraced 
walk above his house as she passes. He 
is mumbling and gabbling to himself in a 
low voice, It is the Evening Office which 
he recites thus fluently, for the church is 
poor, and can muster but too small a con- 
gregation on ferial days for the vespers to 
be worth a public performance. He stops 
in his hasty task to greet the girl on her 
way ; his devotions are not executed in so 
strict a spirit but that the little interruption 
is rather welcome than otherwise. The 
girl calls out her salutation from the road 
—a salutation half reverential, half 
familiar, according to the custom. 

‘Buona sera, Teresina!’ answers the 
priest. ‘ Coming home from the fair ?’ 


‘O no, Signore / \t is from cleaning the 
church against the festival that I return 
now.’ 
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‘E brava, well done, my daughter. 
And how goes it with you all at San Fe- 
dele? Didst sell the old cow as was pro- 
mised ? What of the fine giovanotto that 
Ihave heard speak of? A new gallant, 
eh ?” 

At this last question Teresina blushes 
rosily. Girls are apt to blush, perhaps, 
when taxed with a lover. Nevertheless, 
she seems to be troubled with no harass- 
ing coyness; she neither stammers nor 
hangs her head, but, looking the pastor 
frankly in the face, ‘Signor si,’ she says, 
‘and they say he is a fine and well-grown 
youth, and rich too of land and also of 
rendita, will give me gold and a silk dress, 
and provide me a good home; but I have 
not seen him, Sigwor Prevosto, and I 
would fain not give an answer that must 
stand until I know if his presence dis- 
please me or no.’ 

‘Thou’rt right, my girl; nevertheless, it 
behoves thee to be settled and not to have 
too many of these affairs on hand. Who 
is the third party who negotiates for thee 
with the suitor ?’ 

‘It is Bartolomeo the miller, Signor 
Prevosto,’ 

‘And an honest man, Teresina. Thou 
canst do no better than trust thyself to his 
advice. Sothe Virgin prosper thee, and a 
holy night to thee, my good girl.’ 

And the priest sets to again with his 
Latin, and mumbles away as fast as his 
lips will move. ‘Teresina meanwhile goes 
her way: up the mountain. She has a 
plan for this evening, and must get her 
work done quickly, or she may not carry 
it out. She climbs the steep bit of hill 
without any apparent effort or slackening 
of her pace, and now she has gained the 
more level road above. On her right 
hand thick chestnut woods clothe the hill- 
side, which slopes up toward the horizon ; 
but on her left, fields, and vineyards, and 
meadows lie in fertile terraces one below 
the other, until they reach the depth of 
the valley where the stream, shallow 
sometimes and calm, then tossed and 
wayward, flows onward to the larger 
river, Chestnut woods are again upon 
the valley’s further side; they grow and 
flourish everywhere, tall and sweeping 
where the ground is richest, but finding 
room even upon the narrowest ledges of 
earth to which the rock gives a little 
place. The woods are not very dense, 
nor the trees noble and stately as in Eng- 
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lish parks and forests, but the trunks are 
old and hollow sometimes, and sweetly 
scented, or gnarled again and sinuous, and 
the branches are curved and graceful, with 
a strange and pertinacious grace, and the 
large and full-veined leaves fan kindly in 
the breeze. Who would seek fairer and 
pleasanter woods wherein to pass the 
surhmer days ? 

Thatched and sloping roofs and white- 
washed walls of cottages peep out from 
between the trees, and Teresina knows 
that she will soon be home in San Fedele. 
For there is the village which lies opposite 
to her own across the gorge, and little 
lights are already beginning to flicker 
from its open doors and windows. Not 
lamp-lights, or even rushlights; in the 
July days at least no light is needed but 
the daylight without while it lasts, and 
then the flickering glimmer of dying 
embers upon the hearth. ‘These that she 
sees are the flames of the wood fires just 
lit for supper. And Teresina hastens for- 
ward with quicker step. There is a cool 
wind creeping softly about, and even the 
noise of the rushing water below seems to 
freshen the air. ‘Teresina has entered the 
hamlet. She walks along upon the soft, 
spongy substance of last year’s dead 
leaves which have been strewn over the 
stony way, and running up the few bro- 
ken steps beneath the little fergo/a, turns 
in at the cottage door. ‘The mother is on 
her knees blowing from her sound lungs 
upon the struggling fire, whence the white 
wood smoke ascends freely. The kitchen 
is an odd and dingy little place, with its 
solitary window and its blackened ceiling, 
where the slender rafters are set widely 
apart, in order that the chestnuts strewn 
over the floor above may be dried during 
the winter by the heat from the fire be- 
neath. There is no glass, moreover, to 
the window, but only heavy little wooden 
shutters; but they are not often closed, so 
the free air blows in by night and by day, 
and the sweet scent of carnations that 
stand in a broken pot on the sill without. 
There is no door leading into the sleep- 
ing-room—only an aperture in the wall. 
The pot hangs from the centre beam over 
the fire by means of a heavy chain—for 
the hearth is in the middle of the room in 
these Italian cottages, raised a few inches 
only above the rest of the floor. Rough 
benches and stools of dark wood stand 
around it, and the table and dresser at 
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the further end (where the paste is rolled 
out for the maccheront) are also of dark wal- 
nut. The room is the dwelling-room as well 
as the kitchen—this do many little signs of 
rough comfort and homeliness abundantly 
testify. Red earthenware platters or polish- 
ed wooden ones are ranged on a shelf, and 
several curious water-vessels, also of red 
earthenware, or even of metal, stand 
about, giving color and quaintness to the 
arrangements. On a low wooden stool 
without the doorstep sits a little maiden 
of some eight or ten years, dark and 
richly brown, like the greater part of 
Italian children; she shells beans into a 
platter of quaint, yellow ware, and beside 
her, upon the low wall of the little terrace, 
sits another child—older by a year or two, 
who carries a tiny, swaddled mummy in 
her arms. She is no doubt the daughter 
of some neighbor, and is sitting here with 
her little charge, that she may at least not 
be scolded by the mother and worried by 
more babies at home. 

‘Hie thee to the well, Teresina,’ says 
the elder woman, almost without looking 
up from her task, as her eldest daughter 
stands within the kitchen. ‘Thou hast 
been long at the church. But patience! 
It is work for the Virgin. I blow up 
these two sticks while thou art gone, and 
then we put on the Jolentfa. Haste thee.’ 

The girl has already twisted her kerchief 
into a firm little cushion upon which to 
rest the water-vessel on her head. Then 
she takes the great copper conca and sal- 
lies forth. The village fountain lies hard 
by, and at this evening hour it is thronged 
with many women, young and old, in quest 
of their nightly supply. A great chatter- 
ing may be heard; the well is a trysting- 
place for young men and maidens, and 
for the old women a place of gossip : hence 
itis also noisy. ‘Teresina has ever been a 
favorite; she is a merry little soul, and 
fond and gentle withal, so that, peasant 
girl as she is, she has more tact and cour- 
tesy than many a high-bred lady. The 
girl welcome her loudly, and would fain 
detain her awhile for the usual exchange 
of confidences, but she is firm to-night in 
her resolve not to loiter, and laughs only 
at the importunate questions of compan- 
ions all eager to know if that rumor be 
true about the new gallant. The conca is 
filled in a few minutes, and then lifted to 
its place on her head ; lifted, not painfully 
nor clumsily, but with a movement full of 
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that grace for which these strong and 
hardy girls are so specially remarkable. 
Watch her now as she descends the steep 
and stony path upon the village. Her 
little body—strong and beautifully mea- 
sured, though the figure is somewhat be- 
low an average height—sways gently upon 
its hips, and her knees are straightened 
slightly, and her toes are pointed that she 
may the better feel her way as she comes 
down the hill. The way is rough, and 
the stones roll from under her, neither dare 
she look to her steps by reason of the bur- 
den on her head; yet her bare feet tread 
none the less firmly, nor fear to cling to 
the rocks. The brown column of her 
throat grows erect to support a shapely 
head from out curved and goodly shoul- 
ders, and beneath a soft silken kerchief 
which she wears loosely across the top 
part of her figure, the tender swelling of 
her breasts is not too much hidden. 
One arm, curved to steady the water- 
vessel, is bared nearly to the shoulder, 
and in this one the firm moulding of 
the glowing and olive-colored flesh can 
be distinctly seen. The other arm rests 
on her side, and seems to emphasize the 
graceful motion of the limbs. 

The folenta is boiling in the great 
pot, and the beans are shelled, and the 
neighbor’s baby has been carried away 
to be unswathed and swathed again, 
when Tonietta, playing now in the road, 
shrieks out in her piping treble, to say 
that the Sigwori of the wvil//a are about 
to come by on their evening walk. Ter- 
esina steps out upon the terrace, the 
wooden staff in her hand with which 
she has been stirring the pot, and even 
the mother is no less curious to have a 
peep at the blue muslin dresses, and 
starched frills, and elaborate-dressed hair 
of the gentry, They pick their way 
over the dirty ground with their dainty 
shoes, no wise fitted for mountain wear. 
The ladies belong to a fine family of 
negozianti, who have rented the doctor’s 
house in the larger village. They are 
grand now, and glad to be stared at, 
for it is the eve of a great festa, other- 
wise might they be seen in the morn- 
ings, around their lodging, in attire far 
more slatternly than Teresina’s at the 
present moment. 

‘ Orsi,’ whispers the elder woman 
loudly to her daughter; ‘haste thee and 
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dish up the folenta. The signoria will 
eat with us to-night, who knows ?’ 

But ere the supperis served and ready 
the fine ladies have gone their way, mob- 
bed and gazed at by many children, com- 
mented upon by many voices of the more 
learned ones. 

Further down the village families are al- 
ready at supper, eating their mnestra from 
off wooden platters, while they lounge in 
the cool upon steps and balconies of rough 
stone. 

‘A happy evening, pretty ladies. Come 
and eat a mouthful with us.’ Such are 
the courteous invitations poured out from 
all sides upon the passers-by. Hospitable- 
natured, for all their rough simplicity and 
their poverty, are these good peasants, 
gracious and gentle-mannered too, with 
many a thought of f. What 
they offer is of their best; hence, in their 
own eyes, the gift needs no apology. 
Frank and primitive people! I 
them well, and their winning and cheery 
ways. Often have I rested with them be- 
neath vine-trellised Aevgo/as, eating of their 


false shame. 
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plain savory food, or sat upon a wooden 
bench, when youths and maidens gather 
round the hearthon autumn evenings to 
toss and roast the chestnuts, and always 
have I cared for as an honored 
guest, while yet the merriment and the 
plain speaking went on alike, nor did irk- 
someness creep in amongst them be- 
cause of the presence of one guest who 
was not of their own caste. 

Twilight is fairly déepening into dark- 
ness before Teresina has finished her 
household business and is free to follow 
out her scheme of the evening. Her 
neatly-braided hair needs no re-arrang- 
ing, but she changes the creased ker- 
chief for a newer one of bright colors, 
and ties another apron over her coarse 
linen dress, ere she goes out to take 
once more the downward path toward 
the village in the valley. The bells are 
ringing out their last and merriest chime 
for the inauguration of the coming festival, 
and the sound, which, close at hand, is 
but a deafening clamor, comes floating up 
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the mountain—through the chestnut 
woods and across the torrent—until it 


is but a faint and melodious rhythm in 
the air. Eight o’clock struck some while 
since, and the short twilight has quite 
gone—so that there is darkness now—as 
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far as may be in these clear summer 
nights. The mountains stand, silent and 
watchful, against the pale sky; their mul- 
titude of slender forms that uprear them- 
selves, peak behind peak, throughout the 
space, seem almost as though they would 
close in the narrow valleys and defiles 
which lie in their midst ; for the lights and 
shades of daytime are away now, and the 
filmy substance of heat which lends dis- 
tance to the view. The night air is clear 
and free, and there is no sense of suffoca- 
tion thoughout the neat and cosy lhittle 
vales as, perhaps, in a land where there is 
a greater heaviness of atmosphere. The 
sky that was a pale blue a few hours 
ago is white now, and yet with an in- 
tervening , while around and 
vaguely there hovers a tender half-light, as 
of some kindly reflex from the sunset 
—though the sun has been gone this 
hour or two past. Here and there a 
bright star shines through the gloaming, 
and upon the crest of the highest peak, 
where it stands at the valley’s foot, there 
is a yellow and dazzling planet for orna- 
ment. A sound of gurgling water comes 
in from many sides, and in the wood a 
cool rustling of foliage. As she nears 
the village, Teresina leaves the road, and, 
scrambling lightly down a rough bank of 
ash and bramble, wades easily through the 
little torrent below, and climbs the steep 
and narrow path on the opposite shore. 
This brings her quickly before a lonely 
cottage, which till now has been obscured 
by the trees. It stands aloof from the 
church some hundred yards or more. A 
tiny portion of land lies around it—a lit- 
tle patch of corn, beans and potatoes ; 
and on its front a sickly hedge of currants 
grows wearily, with Michaelmas daisies 
and sunflowers blooming hardily behind. 
This is the home of the Caffe//ano. The 
whole of the ground-floor of the house 
is one vast barn, otherwise the village 
school ; and here is the miserable coadju- 
tor of the parish priest forced, for nine 
months of the year, to listen during an hour 
daily to the laborious spelling lesson of 
some fifteen village boys. Further form of 
national tuition can the village not boast; 
and for this amount the services of the cu- 
rate arereckoned sufficient without the ad- 
ditional expense of a useless schoolmaster. 
But the Caffellano’s duties are also to 
Say mass when required, to bury, to marry, 
and to baptise different members of the 
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flock, whenever the frevos/o is so minded ; 
hence is his time for teaching but short, 
and his time for earning his livelihood and 
cultivating his patch of ground, still short- 
er. The Caffellano is a priest of the Ul- 
tramontane party, and would fain make 
some stir in the parish concerning the lax 
ways of his more liberal superior, but alas! 
his influence is small, and the cares of 
this world likewise creep in and choke his 
good intentions on behalf of his creed. 
He is poor almost to starvation sometimes, 
and time is short and argument is long. 
The Cafpellano, besides being a tiller of 
the soil, a curate and a schoolmaster, is 
likewise the scrivano, or letter-writer of the 
neighborhood. ‘Teresina climbs the bro- 
ken stair without the house, tapping softly 
at a window of the second story as she 
passes; there is a light burning in this 
window ; then she waits on the balcony. 
‘Oh, good evening, my girl,’ says the lit- 
tle priest as he opens the door, for he has 
no regular servant, as his more affluent 
master, only a girl who comes in daily to 
cook alittle, and to clean still less. ‘ And 
what may your business be with me so late 
of an evening? It is far from San Fedele,’ 

‘I have a letter to write, Signor Cap- 
pellano, replies the girl. ‘A letter that 
shouid have been sent some days ago, 
only the work and the fesfe have come in 
the way.’ 

‘Very good, Teresina mia; come 
forward, and seat thyself, till I hear on 
what matter is thy correspondence.’ The 
scrivano knows it well enough, but he 
must have his joke. 

Teresina laughs a little, consciously, and 
makes as though she would turn away 
her head, but she speaks up bravely, for 
the time is short. 

‘And it is a letter to a gallant, Signor 
Cappellano, says she. ‘ What else should 
it be, when a pretty girl like me comes to 
you at this hour of night? And I would 
that you would hasten, for I must be 
home again, and that quickly.’ 

Teresina has a blooming winsome face, 
and grey eyes, that are soft and shady, 
and crisply waving hair; she has full lips, 
too, and lovely rows of white gleaming 
teeth, and she laughs as she says this, 
and pulls a letter from her pocket. 

‘This is the one which he wrote to me,’ 
she continues. ‘Perhaps you may like 
to see it, that you may know the style that 
will fit him best.’ 
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‘No! no, my daughter, I have written 
many a love-letter, and can trust to my 
own sense,’ grumbles the scrivano, as he 
gets out the pens and paper, for he has 
his own well-worn phrases ready flowing 
to hand, and would be greatly discom- 
fited at having to invent any new ones, 
He seats himself at the table, puts on his 
spectacles, smooths the fair sheet of 
paper, and, dipping his pen in the ink, 
glances up at the girl for her instructions. 
She meanwhile stands awkwardly before 
him, smiling to herself, and ejaculating be- 
neath her breath, as she twirls her apron 
mechanically round her finger and thumb. 

‘ But I never said it was a love-letter,’ 
she says at last, laughing again. 

‘Eh, well, well, my daughter. A letter 
to a gallant, then? What matter, it’s all 
the samething. Tell me his name, and 
whether you mean to have him or no, 
and then leave the rest to me.’ 

‘But no, Signor Cappfellano,’ remon- 
strates the damsel eagerly ; ‘it is not just 
so. You must understand the affair.’ 
And she comes closer to the table, for 
Teresina wants to have a finger in the 
matter herself. 

‘You see,’ she goes on, ‘the young 
man is rich and fine, they tell me, and a 
good match for me, a poor contadina, and 
I don’t want to send him quite away. 
But, then, I have never seen him, and 
how can I tell if he will please me or no ? 
Now you, who know the Latin, and are 
fine and wise, you can put it grandly 
what I mean.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, my daughter, surely ; so tell 
me what to write first.’ 

‘Well, first you shall put,’ and Teresina 
fiddles again with her apron, ‘ you shall 
put—that I have received his letter,’ she 
blurts forth, as though struck with a good 
and sudden thought. 

The fine steel pen proceeds to work, 
and makes a few fine flourishes on the 
pink paper while the girl looks on eager 
and intent. 

‘ That have I written,’ says the scrivano 
at last. ‘ What next ?’ 

‘And next, next! You shall put that 
he does too much honor to a poor 
peasant girl such as I.’ Again the pen 
moves warily over the paper, and this 
sentence takes long to indite, for it can be 
inflated with many a fine word and senti- 
ment; but in time the scrivano looks up 
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for fresh matter. Poor Teresina! She is 
sorely perplexed indeed. 

‘ But, vossignoria, who knows Latin,’ 
says she again, ‘Can you not put together 
a fine letter ?’ 

‘That can I do, my daughter; but do 
you wish me to say he shall come and see 
you or no ?’ 

‘Tell him that there is a fair at San 
Stefano, and that he might come to see; 
but say I know not if I shall be there— 
you understand ?’ 

The scrivano“hums and haws. This let- 
ter is a fairly hard one to write. It is 
easy enough when he has but to write a 
love-letter. One copy does for the whole 
village. The boys or girls falter out 
coyly their little tender sentiments, and 
down they go on the paper, mashed into 
a smooth jelly, and about as unlike as 
possible to the simple and hearty phrases 
which have been dictated. What matter ? 
They cannot read, and there are plenty of 
flourishes. Who could say they are not 
love-letters ? But what scvivano was ever 
taxed with so tangible and yet so in- 
tangible a task as this ? 

‘It’s not the fairest truth, that, eh, my 
girl ?’ he remonstrates feebly in answer to 
her last request. Nevertheless, something 
he writes on the paper. Poor credulous 
Teresina. 

‘I don’t want much more written,’ says 
she now, thinking of her guattrini, 

But the priest means to earn something 
more yet out of this weary letter. 

‘You have said nothing, hitherto,’ he 
complains, ‘ Poor young man! He won’t 
know if you mean to have him or no. 
One must give him at least to understand 
if you mean to look favorably on his suit 
or no.’ 

‘But if I don’t know myself ?’ 

* Eh, eh, er Bacco, what is to be done 
then ?’ 

There is a long pause. The scrivano’s 

pen glides cunningly over the sheet; it 
forms capital letters, and small letters, and 
flourishes ; it reaches the bottom of the 
page, and then he takes the sand-box to 
sprinkle it over. ‘Teresina has been look- 
ing on gloomily. She has been watching 
her little earnings ebb sadly away in all 
those lines, and strokes, and dots, and yet 
it seems as though she were to get no 
good out of this letter. She is very sore 
and angry. 
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‘Is there anything more ?’ says the little 
man, at last, in a provokingly mild tone. 
‘No, fer Bacco, there is no more. 

not that enough ?’ she mutters crossly. 

‘ But I have said no word as to whether 
you will have him or no,’ 

‘Eh, Holy Virgin! Say what you will. 
I care not, For the rest, so long as you 
make it fine, he will not understand much 
of what you mean, unless he is more of an 
ass than I take him for. Give here,’ she 
concludes, petulantly, ‘ till I put my cross.’ 

And the letter is sanded once more, and 
sealed and addressed, and Teresina pulls 
out her silken netted purse. 

‘How much ?’ she asks curtly. 

Well, my daughter, for a love-letter so 
long and so well written, you will give me 
a franc—and, more, two so/di for the paper 
and the sand.’ 

‘Oh, I believe you. You may keep 
your fine letter many a day before I give 
you a franc for it. Ten soldi,’ 

‘Eh, my child, you dream! Ten soldi! 
I might have made two Spirito Santo’s in 
thetime. Impossible! Eighteen.’ 

‘Nevermore,’ declares Teresina, staunch- 
ly. ‘Before I pay you eighteen so/d I 
take the letter to some one who knows 
how to read, and I make myself be told 
if you have said what I required.’ 

The poor scrivano begins to get fright- 
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ened. What would this bode? He 
might never write a letter again. ‘ Orsi, 


make it fifteen so/di,’ he pleads. 

And long and hotly they wrangle ere 
the price can be fixed between them. But 
at last Teresina triumphs, and carries off 
the letter, and she has paid no more than 
her ten soldi. The scrivano is sorely dis- 
comfited. Who would have thought of 
meeting a girl so obstinate; and over a 
love-letter ! 

The morning dawns bright and clear on 
the morrow. It is Sunday, and the great 
festa of San Giovanni Baptista. The 
church and the piazza since break of day 
have been well stocked with men and wo- 
men in holiday costume, and the bells ring 
and jangle as of old. Since four o’clock 
the two priests have been hard at work 
at the altar, taking it by turns, with the 
masses. ‘The air of the chancel, and even 
of the nave, is by this time faint and heavy 
with incense. ‘The organ peals out quiet 
snatches of waltz and opera tunes. The 
congregation changes rapidly, for each ser- 
vice the church is more or less crowded, 
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and when the hour for the preaching 
draws nigh, a new influx pours in from the 
piazza and from the roads and hamlets 
around. The people, who have been 
hushed and devout during the first part of 
the high mass, now begin to shift and 
shuffle in their seats, and there is a great 
whispering, and a sound even of suppress- 
ed laughter, while the priest ascends the 
little steps of the marble pulpit. Men 
lounge about the building, standing in 
groups around the door, crouching on the 
steps of the organ loft, or even of the 
chancel, close packed, and careless in their 
attitudes, but absorbed and intent, as no 
more genteel congregation would have 
been, when once the preacher’s voice has 
had time to assert its power. The sermon 
is in the dialect of the valleys—short, con- 
cise, and pithy; matter-of-fact and plain 
spoken too, with none of the trimmings 
and sentimentalities of religion, yet breath- 
ing of courtesy and neighborly care for the 
people’s interest. How silent they sit, and 
how teachable these men and women are, 
who without upon the piazza, or in their 
cottages, are apt to treat their pastor but 
as one of themselves, to fall or to stand 
according to his pluck and his cunning in 
the wisdom of the world. Even that 
kindly and terrible Caterina, beneath whose 
iron rod he is wont to pass his days, sits 
now beneath his pulpit as though willing 
to hearken to the advice of her own slave. 
So with masses and sermon passes the 
morning of the great day, and in the after- 
noon is the procession. The peasants 
trudge home in their various directions 
across the parish to eat their holiday din- 
ners, and by three o’clock the little piazza 
is again thronged with loiterers waiting for 
vespers. Little booths and tables stand 
about, whereon are sweets and filberts dis- 
played for sale; rosaries and gay-colored 
clay figures of saints ; crosses and amulets 
to be worn around the neck ; rings of the 
Virgin, or the patron saint. Groups. of 
people stand around laughing, boys. and 
girls, men and children; it is a gay and 
changing crowd, bright with sunny colors, 
and glittering in movement. There is. a 
great glaring sun, and the piazza is but 
little shaded by the tall cypresses which 
grow there, yet the people do not seem to 
mind. The women, it is true, have cov- 
ered their heads with their yellow and 
crimson kerchiefs, but the men seem 
strangely careless of the sun’s might. All 
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along the way down which the procession 
is to pass many colored trappings are hung 
along the hedges—scarlet and green and 
blue stuffs of the peasants perhaps, or else 
things belonging to the church, and used 
for many a long year on similar occasions. 
They make a rare and gaudy effect; and 
down the steps of the church and across 
its piazza the women have spread white 
sheeting, spun and woven by their own 
hands—for the girls work hard at this 
coarser kind of linen weaving in our Apen- 
nine valleys; and in the most industrious 
cottages the loom is scarcely silent all day. 
Flowers, too—sweet and scattered petals 
of golden bloom of vetch and cistus—are 
strewn over the white carpeting, whilst 
files of children hem the way to scatter 
more blossoms again when the procession 
shall pass. The bells begin to tinkle 
anew ; and now a fair company of white- 
veiled damsels issue forth. They bear 
lighted tapers in their hands, and around 
their gaily adorned figures the fezzotto (or 
muslin veil of the country) is cunningly 
draped. One girl in the front—and it is 
the tall and strong-limbed Bianca, ever the 
first to assert herself—carries the great sil- 
ver-mounted cross. Behind, and in due 
order, follow more girls, then the older 
women, and after the women the men, 
amongst whom many wondrous and time- 
honored figures, crosses, and banners, are 
also borne aloft above the heads of the 
people. In their midst are the priests who 
move along, chaunting slowly, beneath a 
fringed and gilded canopy. And the 
people sing, and the bells chime, and the 
children scream when the pop-guns are 
fired off. So the procession comes to an 
end, and soon after the day comes to an 
end, too—only before the ‘night is quite 
there, the youths and maidens must meet 
upon the. green that they may dance awhile 
to the sound of the fiddles, and then the 
Jesia is fairly over in truth. It has been a 
long day, and the people are almost weary 
with the unwonted pleasure-making, yet 
to-morrow is the fair—the great fair of the 
summer, and they are bound to be wake- 
ful and busy. 

Buying and selling goes on from morn 
till eve in the meadows beside the river, 
and buying and selling is doubtless about 
the same sort of thing in every country— 
only here in Italy it goes on perhaps more 
eagerly and more noisily; with more of 
impassioned eloquence, with more of ready 
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wit and of graceful banter, with more also 
of vain and useless heat and gesticulation. 
This only remains to be said. Fairs in 
Italy are never scenes of coarse amuse- 
ment, of riot, and of drunkenness; they 
are occasions mainly on which business is 
to be transacted by those to whom the 
markets in towns and boroughs are too far 
away; secondarily are they occasions of 
merriment and relaxation, but only as re- 
laxation can be sinply and easily procured. 
There are no circuses, there are no compa- 
nies of jugglers or of straggling players, 
there are no merry-go-rounds; as far as 
amusement is to be got at a fair in the 
Apennines, it is to be got on the spur of 
the moment, from out of the pure good 
spirits of the people, and their capacity for 
enjoyment. 

So in one parish the festas and the fairs, 
for the time, are at an end, and in another 
parish they are drawing near, and the par- 
ishes and villages mix together to rejoice 
and be merry, and the year wears round 
again toward winter. ‘The harvest has 
come and gone when the sound of the flail 
echoed through the land from many a 
threshing-floor beneath the free sky, where 
neighbors helped one another with the 
wheat as they helped one another with the 
vintage—for the laborer is owner likewise 
of his own land here, and hired men are 
unknown where each one tills his own soil, 
or, in times of pressure, helps his neighbor, 
and is helpedin histurn. The vintage, too, 
has been here with its frolics and its merry- 
making, as every work and every season has 
its merry-making peculiar to itself, and the 
cold months are come when the days are 
short, and even the snow lies at times on the 
ground, and the Zramontana blows chilly 
enough in spite of the vaunted mildness 
of Italian climates. Nevertheless, the 
peasants of the Apennines are neither sad 
nor. out of heart. They have maize 
enough for fo/enfa during the winter-time, 
and dried beans and chestnuts and chest- 
nut flour wherewith to make sweet and 
wholesome bread. Fire-wood they do not 
lack, though the little cottages be damp 
and draughty, and the smoke have no 
exit but from the window. They com- 
plain, perhaps, and sigh a little, but the 
summer days will soon be here again, and 
the time for weddings and processions, for 
fruits and flowers, and the ingathering of 
new crops.—/vaser’s Magazine, 
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BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


A PAPER contributed to the CoNTEM- 
PORARY Review for October, 1874, under 
the title of “ Ritual and Ritualism,” elici- 
ted, together with many expressions of 
interest and approval, many also of disap- 
pointment. ‘There seemed to have been 
an expectation that the essay might untie, 
or cut, the knot of the questions which 
had been so warmly, if not fiercely, agita- 
ted during the preceding session of Parlia- 
ment. But it had no such ambitious aim. 
Its object was, within the limited sphere 
of my means, simply to dispose men to- 
wards reflection, to substitute for the tem- 
per of the battle-field, good as in its place 
that may be, the temper of the chamber, 
where we commune with our own hearts, 
and are still. And this was done for two 
reasons: the first, because all true medita- 
tion is dispassionate, and a dispassionate 
mood is the first indispensable condition 
for the resolution of controversies; the 
second, because there seemed to me to be 
real dangers connected, in the present day, 
with the merely fashionable accumulation 
of ritual, more subtle and very much more 
widely spread than the pronounced mani- 
festations which had recently been so 
much debated. 

The season isnow tranquil; the furnace, 
no longer fed by the fuel of Parliamentary 
contentions among the highest authorities, 
has grown cool, and may be approached 
with safety, or, at least, with diminished 
risk. ‘Those who opposed the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill, in 1851, in some cases had 
for their reward (as 1 have reason to know) 
paragraphs in “religious” newspapers, 
stating circumstantially that they had 
joined the Church of Rome. Those who 
questioned the Public Worship Act, in 
1874, were more mildly, but as summarily, 
punished in being set down as Ritualists. 
In the heat of the period, it would have 
been mere folly to dispute the justice of 
the “ ticketing,” or classification. Perhaps 
it may now be allowed me to say, that I 
do not approach this question as a parti- 
san. Were the question one between 
historical Christianity and systems opposed 
to or divergent from it, I could not 
honestly profess that I did not take a side. 
But as regards ritual, by which I under- 


stand the exterior forms of Divine worship, 
I have never, at any time of my life, been 
employed in promoting its extension ; 
never engaged in any either of its general 
or its local controversies. In the question 
of attendance at this church or that, I have 
never been governed by the abundance 
or the scantiness of its ritual, which I re- 
gard purely as an instrument, aiming at 
an end; as one of many instruments, and 
not as the first among them. To uphold 
the integrity of the Christian dogma, to 
praise its working, and to exhibit its adap- 
tation to human thought and human wel- 
fare, in all the varying experience of the 
ages, is, in my view, perhaps the noblest 
of all tasks which it is given to the human 
mind to pursue. This is the guardianship 
of the great fountain of human hope, hap- 
piness, and virtue. But with respect to 
the clothing, which the Gospel may take 
to itself, my mind has a large margin of 
indulgence, if not of laxity, both ways. 
Much is to be allowed, I can hardly say 
how much, to national, sectional, and per- 
sonal divergences, and to me it is indeed 
grievous to think that any range of 
liberty which was respected in _ the 
storm of the sixteenth century should 
be denounced and threatened in the com- 
parative calm of the nineteenth. Reve- 
rence, indeed, is a thing indispensable and 
invaluable; but reverence is one thing, 
and ritual another; and while reverence is 
preserved, I would never, according to my 
own inclination individually, quarrel with 
my brother about ritual. Nothing, there- 
fore, would be easier than for me, after the 
manner of those who affect impartiality, to 
censure sharply the faults which, from our 
elevated point of view, we detect on both 
sides. Nothing easier, but few things 
more mischievous ; for what is impartiality 
between the two, is often gross partiality 
and one-sidedness in the judgment of each, 
by reason of its ruthlessly shutting out of 
view those kernels of truth which are pro- 
bably on both sides to be found under the 
respective husks of warring prejudice. 
Without, however, any assumption of 
the tone of the critic or the pedagogue, 
there is one recommendation which may 
be addressed to both parties in the con- 
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troversy of ritualism. They should surely 
be exhorted to cease altogether, or at 
least to reduce to its minimum, the practice 
of importing into questions concerning the 
externals of religion the element of devo- 
tional significance. The phrase is borrow- 
ed from a pamphlet by Dr. Trevor,* which 
bears the stamp, not only of ability, but of 
an independent mind. The topic is, in 
my belief, of deep moment. It cannot, 
perhaps, be more effectively illustrated 
than by a reference to the particular arti- 
cle of ritual which has been, more than 
any other, the subject of recent contest — 
namely, the question whether, during the 
prayer of consecration in the Office of 
Communion, the priest shall stand with 
his face towards the east, or towards the 
south, 

By some mental process, which it seems 
difficult for an unbiassed understanding to 
comprehend, a controversy, which may 
almost be called furious, has been raised 
on this matter. It of course transcends— 
indeed, it almost scorns—the bounds of 
the narrower question, whether the one or 
the other posture is agreeable, or, as may 
perhaps better be said, is more agreeable, 
to the legal prescriptions of the rubrics. 
For it is held, and held on both sides by 
persons not inconsiderable either in weight 
or number, that, if the priest looks east- 
wards at this point of the service, he there- 
by affirms the doctrines of the Real Pres- 
ence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, but 
that, if on the contrary he takes his place at 
the north end of the altar or table, he there- 
by puts a negative on those doctrines. If 
the truth of this contention be admitted, 
without doubt the most formidable conse- 
quences may then be apprehended from 
any possible issue of the debate. It is 
idle to hope that even judges can preserve 
the balance of their minds when the air 
comes to be so thickly charged with storm. 
We may say almost with certainty that 
there are many now reckoned as members 
of the Church of England, whom, on the 
one side, the affirmation of those principles 
would distract and might displace, while, 
on the other, their negation would precipi- 
tate a schism of an enduring character. 
But if this be even partially true, does it 
not elevate into an imperious duty, for all 
right-minded men, that which is in itself 





*“ Trevor's Disputed Rubrics” (Parker), pp. 
13 and segg. 
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a rule of reason—namely, that we should 
steadily resolve not to annex to any par- 
ticular acts of external usage a special 
dogmatic interpretation, so long as they 
will naturally and unconstrainedly bear 
some sense not entailing that conse- 
quence ? 

Now, it seems quite evident that, in the 
present instance, the contentions of each 
of the two parties are perfectly capable of 
being explained and supported upon 
grounds having no reference to the doc- 
trines, with which they have been some- 
what wilfully placed in a connection as 
stringent as that of the folds of the doa- 
constrictor, ‘Take, for example, the case 
in favor of what we may be allewed to 
call orientation. ‘The bishops at the 
Savoy Conference laid down the principle, 
as one founded in general propriety and 
reason, that when the minister addresses 
the people he should turn himself towards 
them, as, for example, in preaching or in 
reading the lessons from Holy Scripture ; 
but that when, for and with them, he ad- 
dresses himself to God, there is solecism 
and incongruity in his being placed as if 
he were addressing them. ‘lhe natural 
course, then, they held to be, that congre- 
gation and minister, engaged in a com 
mon act, should, unless conformity be- 
tween the inward and the outward is to 
be entirely expelled from the regulation of 
human demeanor, look together in a com- 
mon direction. When this is done by a 
clergyman reading the Litany at a fald- 
stool, he commonly turns his back on part 
of the congregation, and part of the con- 
gregation on him. When the same rule 
is followed in the prayer of consecration, 
the back of the clergyman is turned to- 
wards the entire congregation only from 
the circumstance that he officiates at the 
extreme east end of the church. The 
proper idea of the position is, not that he 
turns his back on the congregation, but 
that, placed at the head of the congrega- 
tion, and acting for as well as with them 
in the capacity of the public organ of the 
assembled flock, he and they all turn in 
the same direction, and his back is to- 
wards the whole only as the back of the 
first line of worshipers behind him is to- 
wards all their fellow-worshipers. He 
simply does that, which every one does in 
sitting or standing at the head of a column 
or body of men. And if he be a believer 
in the Real Presence and the Eucharistic 
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Sacrifice, woe be to him in that capacity, 
unless he has some other and firmer de- 
fence for these doctrines than the assumed 
symbolism of an attitude that he shares 
with so many Protestant clergymen of 
Continental Europe, who are known to be 
bound but little to the first, and are gene- 
rally adverse to the.second of these doc- 
trines. ‘Thus, then, we have, in a particu- 
lar view of the mere proprieties of the 
case, a perfectly adequate explanation of 
the desire to assume the eastward posi- 
tion, without any reference whatever to 
any given doctrinal significance, be it 
cherished or be it obnoxious, Let us 
turn to the other side of the question, and 
see whether similar reasoning will not hold 
good. 

It does not follow, upon the expulsion 
of this transcendental element from the 
discussion, that the objector to the plan of 
facing eastwards is left without a case, 
which again is one of simple pelicy and 
expediency, from his own point of view. 
He may, like many of his countrymen, be 
sO wanting in the rudiments of the zsthe- 
tic sense, as to think that the most advan- 
tageous position for a Christian pastor 
towards the people is that in which he 
speaks all the prayers straight into their 
faces, and the best arrangement for the 
flock that of the double pews, in which 
they are set to look at one another through 
the service, in order to correct, by mutual 
contemplation, any excessive tendency to 
rapt and collected devotion. But it is 
not necessary to impute to him this irra- 
tional frame of mind. He may admit 
that in the act of prayer, as a rule, minis- 
ter and people may advantageously look 
in the same direction. He may renounce 
the imputation upon his adversaries that, 
by facing eastwards, they express adhesion 
to certain doctrines. And he may still 
point out that thereis more to be said. 
‘The prayer of consecration is a prayer not 
of petition only, but of action too. In 
the course of it, by no less than five paren- 
thetical rubrics, the priest is directed to 
perform as many manual acts; and, quite 
apart from the legal argument that the 
reference in the principal rubric to break- 
ing the bread before the people re- 
quires the action to be performed in 
their view, he may contend, if he thinks 
fit, that for the better comprehension of 
the service, it is well that they should 
have the power of seeing all that is re- 
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quired of the priest respecting the handling 
of the sacred elements, and that this cannot 
be seen, or cannot so well be seen, if he 
faces eastwards, as if, standing at the north 
end of the holy table, he faces towards the 
south. I do not enter into the question 
whether this argument be conclusive, 
either as to the legal interpretation of the 
rubric, with which at present we have 
nothing to do, or as to the advantage of 
actual view and the comparative facilities 
for allowing it. It is enough to show 
that arguments may be made in perfect 
good faith, and free from anything irra- 
tional, against as well as for the eastward 
position, without embracing the embitter- 
ing element of doctrinal significance; 
that both from the one side and the 
other the question may be reasonably de- 
bated on general grounds of religious ex- 
pediency. For if this be so, it becomes 
in a high degree impolitic, and injurious 
to the interests of religion, to fasten upon 
these questions of position, whether in the 
sense of approval or of repudiation, signi- 
fications which they do not require, and 
which they will only so far bear that, by 
prejudice or association, we can continu- 
ally give to words and things a color they 
do not of themselves possess. ‘There are 
surely enough real occasions for contention 
in the world to satisfy the most greedy 
appetite, without adding to them those 
which are conventional—that is to say, 
those where the contention is not upon 
the things themselves, but upon the con- 
structions which prejudice or passion may 
attach to them. Surely if a Zuinglian 
could persuade himself that the English 
Communion Office was founded upon the 
basis of Zuinglian ideas, he would act 
weakly and inconsistently should he re- 
nounce the ministry of the Church because 
he was ordered to face eastwards during 
the prayer of consecration; and at least 
as surely would one, believing in the 
Catholic and primitive character of the 
office, be open to similar blame if he in 
like manner repudiated his function as a 
priest upon being required to take his 
place only on the north. Preferences for 
the one or the other position it is easy to 
conceive. ‘To varying ideas of worship— 
and in these later times the idea of worship 
does materially vary—the one or the 
other may seem, or may even be, more 
thoroughly conformable ; but strange in- 
deed, in my view, must be the composition 
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of the mind which can deliberately judge 
that the position at the north end is in 
itself irreverent, or that facing towards 
the east is in itself superstitious. Both 
cannot be right in a dispute, but both 
may be wrong; and one of the many 
ways in which this comes about is when 
the thing contended for is, by a common 
consent in error, needlessly lifted out of 
the region of things indifferent into that of 
things essential, and a distinction, founded 
originally on the phantasy of man, be- 
comes the articulus stantis aut cadentis con- 
coordi. 

It sometimes seems as though, even in 
the tumult of the Reformation, when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, the general mind must yet have been 
more solid and steadier—perhaps even 
more charitable—than now; though the 
edge of controversies at that epoch was 
physical as well as moral, and involved, at 
every sweep of the weapon, national de- 
fence and the safety or peril of life and 
limb. Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, even now somewhat irreverent as a 
body with reference to kneeling in ordi- 
nary worship, are nevertheless all content 
to kneel in the act of receiving the Holy 
Communion; a most becoming, most 
soothing, most fraternal usage. General 
censure would descend upon the man who 
should attempt to disturb it by alleging 
that this humble attitude of obeisance too 
much favored the idea of paying worship 
to the consecrated elements. No less 
certainly, and even more sharply, would 
he be condemned who, himself believing 
in the Real Presence, should endeavor to 
force it home on others as the only key to 
the meaning of the usage. But who can 
fail to see that for minds, I will not say 
jaundiced, but preoccupied with the dis- 
position to attach éxtreme constructions 
to outward acts in the direction in which 
they seem to lean, nothing is more easy 
than to annex to the kneeling attitude of 
the receiver in the Holy Eucharist the 
color and idea of adoration of the conse- 
crated elements? So, also, nothing would 
be more difficult than, when once such a 
color has been so annexed, again to detach 
it effectually, and thus to bring the practice 
to an equitablejudgment. Yet the Church 
of England, which has unitedly settled 
down upon the question of kneeling at re- 
ception, has resolutely thrust aside the ex- 
treme construction through which a bale- 
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ful concurrence of opposing partisans 
might have rendered it intolerable. And 
this she did, carrying this practice without 
shock or hesitation through all the fluctua- 
tions of her Liturgy, during times when 
theological controversy was exasperated 
by every mundane passion which either 
the use of force, or its anticipation, can 
arouse. It will indeed be strange—should 
we not say rather it will indeed be shame- 
ful—if, after conducting the desperate 
struggles of the Reformation to their issue, 
and when we have realized its moral and 
social fruits for three centuries and a half, 
we prove to be so much less wise and less 
forbearing than our less civilized and re- 
fined forefathers, that we are to be led, by 
an aggravated misuse of this practice of 
gratuitous construction, to create a breach 
upon a question so much less difficult, so 
much less calling for or warranting ex- 
treme issues, than that which they proved 
themselves able to accommodate ? 

It may indeed be said, and not untruly, 
that in a certain sense both the friends and 
the adversaries of the practice I have been 
considering are agreed in attaching to it 
the meaning I presume to deprecate. 
Where both parties to a suit are agreed, it 
is idle, we may be told, to dispute what 
they concur in. Now the very point I 
desire to bring into clear view is that this 
is not a suit with two parties to it, but that 
many, perhaps most, of those who are en- 
titled to be heard, are not before the 
court ; many—aye, multitudes—who think 
either this question should be let alone, or 
that if it is not let alone, it should be de- 
cided upon dry and cold considerations of 
law, history, and science, so far as they 
are found to inhere in it; not judged by 
patches of glaring color, the symbols of 
party, which are fastened upon it from 
without. If this be a just view, the con- 
currence of the two parties named above 
in their construction of the eastward posi- 
tion is no better a reason for the acquies- 
cence of the dispassionate community, 
than the agreement of two boys at a pub- 
lic school to fight, in order to ascertain 
who fis the strongest, is a reason against 
the interference of bystanders to stop them 
if they can. 

There is in political life a practice an- 
alogous, as it seems to me, to the practice 
of importing doctrinal significance into 
discussions upon ceremonial. It is indeed 
a very common fashion to urge that some- 
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thing, in itself good and allowable, has 
become bad and inadmissible on account 
of motives imputed to those who ask it. 
The Reforms proposed in 1831 and 1866 
were not to be conceded, because they 
would be used as levers for ulterior exten- 
sions of the franchise. ‘The Irish Church 
was not to be disestablished, because the 
change would serve as an argument for 
disestablishing the Church of England. 
Irish public-houses must not be closed on 
Sunday where the people desire it, for 
fear the measure should bring about a 
similar closing in England, where public 
opinion is not ripe for it. But then, in 
the secular world, this very practice is 
taken as the indication of an illiberal 
mind, and a short-sighted policy. The 
truly liberal maxim has ever been that by 
granting just claims you disarm undue de- 
mands: that things should be judged as 
they are in themselves, and not in the ex- 
traneous considerations, and remote even- 
tualities, which sanguine friends and bitter 
foes oftentimes agree in annexing to them. 
It is, therefore, with unfeigned surprise, 
that I read in the work of no mean writer 
on this rubrical controversy, that in May 
last he “ prayed ” that the priest might beal- 
lowed to face eastwards, but that he would 
now refuse it, because “this eastward 
position is claimed for distinctively doc- 
trinal purposes.” I am reluctant to cite a 
respected name, but it is necessary to give 
the means of verifying my statement by a 
reference to Dr. Swainson’s “ Rubrical 
Question of 1874,”* pp. 1, 5. I might, I 
believe, add other instances of the same 
unfortunate line of thought, but it is need- 
less. 

What, then, is the upshot of this extra- 
ordinary preference of the worst over the 
better, the more arbitrary over the direct 
and inherent construction? It is_ this, 
that it heats the blood and quickens the 
zeal of sympathizing partisans. But then 
it has exactly the same effect upon the 
partisans of the two opposite opinions. 
So that it widens breaches, feeds the spirit 
of mutual defiance, and affords, like abun- 
dant alcohol, an intoxicating satisfaction, 
to be followed by the remorse of the mor- 
row when the mischief has been done. 
It enhances the difficulties of the judge’s 





* But, at p. 70, Dr. Swainson, with great 
candor, states that, if the law be declared ad- 
versely to his view, he will at once renounce 
this imputation of doctrinal significance. 
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task, and makes hearty acquiescence in 
his decisions almost hopeless. 

Wherever this importation of doctrinal 
significance, I care not from which side, 
has been effected, it powerfully tends to 
persuade the worsted party that the law 
has been strained against him on grounds 
extraneous to the argument, and to drive 
him either upon direct disobedience, or 
upon circuitous modes of counteracting 
the operation of the judgment. Those 
against whom the letter of the law seems 
to be turned invidiously, are apt to think 
they may freely and justly avail themselves 
of it wherever it is in their favor. Sup- 
posing, for example, that, by a judgment 
appearing to rest on considerations of 
policy and not of law, the eastward posi- 
tion were to be condemned, who does not 
see that those who thought themselves 
wronged might discover ample means of 
compensation? Some have contended 
that the clergy, sustained by their flocks, 
might retrench the services of the parish 
church; and, offering within its walls a 
minimum both of ritual and of the oppor- 
tunities of worship, might elsewhere insti- 
tute and attend services which, under a 
recent Statute (18 & 19 Vict. c. 86), many 
believe they might carry on without being 
subject to the restraints of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Or again, in the churches themselves, 
where the clergyman was forbidden to 
adopt a position construed as implying an 
excessive reverence, not he only, but, with 
certain immunity from consequences, his 
congregation might, and probably would, 
resort to other external acts, at least as 
effectual for the same purpose, much more 
closely related to doctrinal significance, 
much more conspicuous in themselves, 
and, perhaps, much more offensive to fel- 
low-worshippers, than’the position which 
had been prohibited. What, upon either 
of these suppositions, would have been 
gained by the most signal victory in the 
courts, either for truth or for peace, or 
even for the feelings and objects of those 
who would be called the winners ? 

I have dwelt at length on this particular 
subject, not because I imagine the fore- 
going remarks to offer a solution of a diffi- 
culty, but in order to point out and to 
avert, if possible, what would make a so- 
lution impossible. The very first condi- 
tion of healthy thought and action is an 
effort at self-mastery, and the expulsion, 
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from the controversies concerning certain 
rubrics, of considerations which aggravate 
those controversies into hopelessness, and 
which seem to dwell in them, as demons 
dweit in the bodies of the possessed, till 
they were expelled by the beneficent Sa- 
viour, and left the sufferers at length re- 
stored to their night mind. If we cannot 
fulfil this first condition of sanity, it is, I 
fear, hopeless to expect that the day of 
doom for the Church of England can be 
long postponed. It is bad enough in my 
opinion that we should have to adjust 
these difficulties by the necessarily rude 
and coarse machinery of courts. I do 
not disguise my belief, founded on very 
long and rather anxious observation, that 
the series of penal proceedings in the Eng- 
lish Church during the last forty years, 
which commenced with the action of the 
University of Oxford against Bishop 
Hampden, have as a whole been mis- 
chievous. I make no accusation, in 
speaking thus, against those who have 
promoted them. I will not say that they 
have been without provocation, that they 
could easily have been avoided, that they 
have been dishonorably instituted, or vin- 
dictively pursued. I do not inquire 
whether, when they have been strictly ju- 
dicial, they have or have not generally 
added to the fame of our British Judica- 
ture for power or for learning. Unhappi- 
ly they came upon a country little con- 
versant with theological, historical, or ec- 
clesiastical science, and a country which 
had not been used for three hundred years, 
with the rarest exceptions, to raise these 
questions before the tribunals. The only 
one of them, in which I have taken a 
part, was the summary proceeding of the 
Council of King’s College against Mr. 
Maurice. I made an ineffectual en- 
deavor, with the support of Judge Patte- 
son and Sir B. Brodie, and the approval 
of Bishop Blomfield, to check what seemed 
to me the unwise and ruthless vehemence 
of the majority which dismissed that gen- 
tleman from his office. It may be that, 
in this or that particular case, a balance of 
good over evil may have resulted. It 
could not but be that in particular 
instances some who would not have 
wished them to be instituted, could not 
wish them to fail. But I have very long 
been convinced that, as a whole, they have 
exasperated strife and not composed it; 
have tempted men to employ a substitute, 
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at once violent and inefficient, for moral 
and mental force ; have aggravated perils 
which they were honestly intended to 
avert; have impaired confidence, and 
shaken the fabric of the Church to its 
foundations. 

The experience of half a century ago 
may, in part, serve to illustrate an opinion 
which may have startled many of my 
readers, but which long ago I entertained 
and made known in quarters of great influ- 
ence. Nothing could be sharper than was 
at that time the animosity of Churchmen 
in general against what are termed Evan- 
gelical opinions. There was language 
used about them and their proposers in 
works of authority—such, for instance, as 
certain tracts of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—which was not only 
insolent, but almost libellous. But it 
seems that the Church took to heart the 
wise counsel, which Athene offered to 
Achilles, that he should abuse Agamem- 
non, but not touch him. “ Fall foul of 
him with words, as much as you have a 
mind: but keep your sword within the 
scabbard.”* The sword at that period 
was never drawn; and the controversy 
settled itself in an advantageous way. 
Are we driven to admit that there was, 
among the rulers and the ruled of those 
days, more of patience, or of faith in moral 
force, or both; more of the temper of 
Gamaliel, and less of the temper of Saul ? 

At a later date, it is true that Bishop 
Philpotts broke the tradition of this paci- 
fic policy in the case of Mr. Gorham. 
But all who knew that remarkable prelate 
are aware that he was a man of sole 
action, rather than of counsel and concert ; 
and it was an individual, not a body, 
which was responsible for striking the 
blow, of which the recoil so seriously 
strained the Church of England. 

While frankly avowing the estimate I 
form of the results which have flowed 
from these penal proceedings in matter 
which is of law undoubtedly, but of con- 
science as well as law, I am far from 
believing that the public fully shares my 
views. I must suppose, especially after 
the legislative proceedings of last year, 
that my countrymen are well satisfied 
with the general or average results, and 
have detected in them what my eyesight 
has not perceived—a tendency to com- 
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pose the troubles, and consolidate the 
fabric, of the Church. My ambition does 
not, then, soar so high as to ask for a re- 
nunciation of the comforts and advantages 
of religious litigation. All that I am now 
contending for is that the suits which may 
be raised ought not to be embittered by 
the opening of sources of exasperation 
that do not properly belong to them ; that 
contribute absolutely nothing to the legal 
argument on either side for the elucidation 
of the rubrics; and that, on the contrary, 
by inflaming passion, and suggesting pre- 
judice, darken and weaken, while they ex- 
cite, the intellect of all concerned. 

“If, as I hope, I may have carried with 
me some degree of concurrence in the 
main proposition I have thus far urged, 
let us now turn to survey a wider prospect. 
Let us look for a while at the condition of 
the English Church—its fears and dangers 
on the one hand, its powers and capacities 
on the other; and let us then ask our- 
selves whether duty binds and prudence 
recommends us to tear it in pieces, or to 
hold it together. 

It is necessary first to free the inquiry 
from a source of verbal misunderstanding. 
In one and the same body, we see two 
aspects, two characters, perfectly distinct. 


That body declares herself, and is supposed 
by the law of the country to be, the 
ancient and Catholic Church of the coun- 
try, while it is also the national establish- 


ment of Religion. In the first capacity, 
it derives its lineage and commission from 
our Saviour and the Apostles; in the 
second, it is officered and controlled by the 
State. We may speak of holding the 
Church together, or of holding the Church 
and the State together. I am far from plac- 
ing the two duties on the same ground, or 
assigning to them a common elevation. 
Yet the subjects are, in a certain form, 
closely connected ; and the form is this. 
It may be that the continuing union of 
the Church within herself will not se- 
cure without limit the continuing union 
of the Church with the State. But it 
is certain, nevertheless, that the splitting 
of the Church will destroy its union 
with the State. Not only as a Church, 
but as an endowed establishment, it is, 
without doubt, still very strong. Sir 
Robert Peel said, over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in discussing the emancipation 
of the Jews, that the only dangers of the 
Church consisted in its internal divisions. 
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Within that quarter of a century the dan- 
gers have increased, but with them has 
probably increased also the strength to 
bear them. Menace and peril from with- 
out, against the Church as an Establish- 
ment, have made ground, but are still 
within measure ; still represent a minor, 
not a major, social force ; though they are 
seconded by a general movement of the 
time, very visible in other countries, and 
apparently pervading Christendom at 
large, yet with a current certainly slow, 
perhaps indefinitely slow. But though 
the Church may be possessed of a suffi- 
cient fund of strength, there is no redun- 
dancy that can be safely parted with. 
Any secession, if of sensible amount, con- 
stituting itself into a separate body, would 
operate on the National Church, with 
reference to its nationality, like a rent in a 
wall, which is mainly important, not by 
the weight of material it detaches, but by 
the discontinuity it leaves. 

It_is not, indeed, only the severance of 
the ©hurch into two bodies which might 
precipitate disestablishment. Obstinacy 
and exasperation of internal strife might 
operate yet more effectively towards the 
same end, The renewal of scenes jand 
occurrences like those of the session of 
1874 would be felt, even more heavily 
than on that first occasion, to involve not 
only pain, but degradation. The disposi- 
tion of some to deny to the ‘members of 
the National Church the commonest 
privileges belonging to a religious com- 
munion, the determination to cancel her 
birthright for a mess of pottage, the na- 
tural shrinking of the better and more re- 
fined minds from indecent conflict, the oc- 
casional exhibition of cynicism, presump- 
tion, ignorance, and contumely, were, 
indeed, relieved by much genial good 
sense and good feeling, found, perhaps, 
not least conspicuously among those who 
were by religious profession most widely 
severed from the National Church, But 
the mischief of one can inflict wounds on 
a religious body, which the abstinence and 
silent disapproval of a hundred cannot 
heal; and, unless an English spirit has de- 
parted wholly from the precincts of the 
English Church, she will, when the out- 
rage to feeling grows unendurable, at least 
in the persons of the most high-minded 
among her children, absolutely decline the 
degrading relation to which not a few 
seem to think her born. I pass these to 
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consider whether it be a duty or not to 
keep the Church united, with the negative 
assumption implied in these remarks, that 
without such union there cannot be a rea- 
sonable hope of saving the Establishment. 

But it may be said, what is this internal 
union of the Church, which is professed to 
be of such value? We have within it 
men who build, or suppose themselves to 
build, their religion only upon their private 
judgment, unequally yoked with those 
who acknowledge the guiding value of 
Christian history and witness; men who 
believe in a visible Church, and men who 
do not ; men who desire a further Reforma- 
tion, and men who think the Reformation 
we have had already went too far; men 
who think a Church exists for the custody 
and teaching of the truth, and men who 
view it as a magazine for the collection and 
parade of all sorts of opinions for all sorts 
of customers. Nay, besides all this, are 
there not those who, with such conceal- 
ment only as prudence may require, gues- 
tion the authority of Holy Scripture, and 
doubt, or dissolve into misty figure, even 
the cardinal facts of our redemption en- 
shrined in the Apostles’ Creed? What 
union, compatible with the avowal or un- 
avowed existence of these diversities, can 
deserve the name, or can be worth paying 
a price to maintain ? 

Now, before we examine the value or 
no value of this union, the first question is 
—does it exist, and how and where does 
it exist, as a fact? It does; and it is to 
be found in the common law, common 
action, common worship, and probably, 
above all, the common Manual of worship, 
in the Church. ‘Though it is accompanied 
with many divergences of dogmatic lean- 
ing, and though these differences are often 
prosecuted with a lamentable bitterness, yet 
in the law, the worship, and the Manual, 
they have acommon centre, to which, upon 
the whole, all, or nearly all; the members 
of the body are really and strongly, though 
it may be not uniformly nor altogether 
consistently, attached, and which is at 
once distinctive, and in its measure effi- 
cient. Nay, more, it has been stated in 
public, and I incline to believe with truth, 
that the rubrics of the Church are at this 
moment more accurately followed than at 
any period of her history since the Refor- 
mation. Twelve months ago I scandal- 
ized the tender consciences of some by 
pointing out that in a law which combined 
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the three conspicuous features of being ex- 
tremely minute, very ancient, and in its 
essence not prohibitive but directory, ab- 
solute and uniform obedience was hardly 
to be expected, perhaps, in the strict mean- 
ing of the terms, hardly even to be desired. 
I admit the scandals of division, and the 
greater scandals of dissension ; but there 
are, as I believe, fifteen millions of people 
in this country who have not thrown off 
their allegiance to its Church, and these 
people, when they speak of it, to a great 
extent mean the same thing, and, when 
they resort to it, willingly concur in the 
same acts; willingly, on the whole, though 
the different portions of them each abate 
something from their individual preferences 
to meet on common ground, as Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals do the like, to meet 
on the common ground of our living and 
working constitution. This union, then, I 
hold to be a fact, and I contend that it is 
a fact worth preserving. I do not beg 
that question: I only aver that it is the 
question really at issue; and I ask that it 
may be dispassionately considered, for 
many questions of conduct depend upon it. 

The duty of promoting union in religion 
is elevated by special causes at the 
present day into a peculiar solemnity ; 
while these causes also envelop it in 
an extraordinary intricacy. The reli- 
gion of Christ as a whole, nay, even the 
pallid scheme of Theism, is assailed with 
a sweep and vehemence of hostility greater 
probably than at any former period. 
While the war thus rages without the wall, 
none can say that the reciprocal antago- 
nism of Christian bodies is perceptibly 
mitigated within it, or that the demarcat- 
ing spaces between them are narrower 
than they were. Most singular of all, the 
greatest of the Christian communions, to 
say nothing of the smaller, are agitated 
singly and severally by the presence or 
proximity of internal schism. The Papal 
Church has gone to war with portions of 
its adherents in Armenia, in Germany, in 
Italy, in Switzerland; besides being in 
conflict with the greater number of Chris- 
tian States, especially of those where the 
Roman religion is professed. ‘The rela- 
tions of the Church of England beyond 
St. George’s Channel, however euphemis- 
tically treated in some quarters, are dark, 
and darkening still. Even the immovable 
East is shaken. The Sclavonic, and the 
Hellenic, or non-Sclavonic, elements are 
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at present, though without doctrinal vari- 
ance, yet in sharp ecclesiastical contention ; 
and a formidable schism in Bulgaria, not 
discountenanced by Russian influences, 
disturbs at his own doors the ancient and 
venerable See of Constantinople and its 
sister Patriarchates. This is a rude and 
slight, but I believe an accurate outline. 
I do not say it carries us beyond, but it 
certainly carries up to this point: that 
now, more than ever, our steps should be 
wary and our heads cool, and that, if we 
should not disguise the true significance 
of controversies, neither should we aggra- 
vate them by pouring Cayenne pepper 
into every opened wound. 

I do not say that, in circumstances like 
these, it becomes the duty of each man to 
sacrifice everything for the internal unity 
of his own communion. When that com- 
munion, by wanton innovation, betrays its 
duty, and aggravates the controversies of 
Christendom, the very best friend to its 
eventual unity may be he who at all haz- 
ards, and to all lengths, resists the revolu- 
tionary change. But it would seem that, 
in all cases where the religious body to 
which we belong has not set up the fefra 
scandaili, the presumptive duty of the indi- 
vidual who remains in its communion, to 
study its peace, is enhanced. Nowhere, 
in my view, does this proposition apply 
with such force as to the case of the Eng- 
lish Church. This Church and nation, 
by an use of their reforming powers, upon 
the whole wonderfully temperate, found 
for themselves, amidst the tempests of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
haven of comparative tranquillity, from 
which, for more than two centuries, they 
have not been dislodged. Within this 
haven it has, especially of late years, been 
amply proved that every good work of 
the Divine Kingdom may be prosecuted 
with effect, and every quality that enlarges 
and ennobles human character may be 
abundantly reared, I do not now speak 
of our Nonconformists, for whom I enter- 
tain a very cordial respect: I confine my- 
self to what is still the National Church ; 
and I earnestly urge it upon all her mem- 
bers that the more they study her place 
and function in Christendom, the more 
they will find that her unity, qualified but 
real, is worth preserving. 

I will dwell but very 
guments which sustain 


lightly on the ar- 
this conclusion. 
They refer first to the national office of 
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this great institution. It can hardly be 
described better than in a few words 
which I extract from a recent article in the 
Edinburgh Review :— 

“ The crown and flower of such amovement 
was the Elizabethan Church of England. 
There the watchword was never destruction or 
innovation ; there a simple, Scriptural, Catho- 
lic, and objective teaching, has preserved us 
from superstitious and dogmatic vagaries on 
the one hand, and from the subjective weak- 
ness of many of the Protestant sects on the 
other. To the formation of such a Church the 
nation gave its strength and its intelligence, 
viz., that of the idea of More(?), of Shake- 
speare, and of Bacon; and what is more, the 
whole nation contributed its good sense, its so- 
briety, its steadfastness, and its appreciation of 
a manly and regulated freedom.” —Ldindurgh 
Review, April, 1875, p. 574. 

There are those who think that bold 
changes in the law and constitution of the 
Church, in the direction of developed Pro- 
testantism, would bring within its borders 
a larger proportion of the people. My 
own opinion ts the reverse of this. I look 
upon any changes whatever, if serious in 
amount and contentious in character, as 
synonymous with the destruction of the 
National Establishment. But the matter 
is one of opinion only, and I fully admit 
the title of the nation to make any such 
changes, if they think fit, with such a pur- 
pose in view. 

But, besides her national office and ca- 
pabilities, the Church of England, in her 
higher character as a form of the Christian 
religion, has a position at once most peri- 
lous and most precious (I here borrow the 
well-known expression of De Maistre) 
with reference to Christendom at large. 
She alone, of all Churches, has points of 
contact, of access, of sympathy, with all 
the important sections of the Christian 
community. Liable, more than any other 
communion, to see her less stable or more 
fastidious members drop off from her now 
in this direction and now in that, she is, 
nevertheless, in a partial but not an unreal 
sense, a link of union between the several 
fractions of the Christian body. At every 
point of her frontier, she is in close com- 
petition with the great Latin communion, 
and with the varied, active, and in no way 
other than respectable, forms of Noncon- 
formity. Nor does this represent the 
whole of the danger which, as to her sec- 
tional interests, she daily suffers in detail, 
She inhabits a sphere of greater social ac- 
tivity than is found in any other country 
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of Europe; she is in closer neighborhood, 
throughout her structure, than any other 
Church, with the spirit of inquiry (I do 
not say of research), and is proportionably 
more liable to defections in the direction 
of unbelief, or, if that word be invidious, 
of non-belief or negation. But this great 
amount of actual peril and besetting weak- 
ness is, in at least a corresponding degree, 
potential force and usefulness, for others 
as well as for herself; and no philosophic 
observer, whatever be his leanings, can ex- 
clude her from a prominent place in his 
survey of Christendom. 

These things, it seems to me, are not 
enough considered among us, If they 
were enough considered, we should be less 
passionate in our internal controversies. 
We should recollect that we hold what all 
admit to be a middle place; that the strain, 
as in a wheel, is greatest at the centre, 
the tendency to dislocation there most dif- 
ficult to subdue. So we should more con- 
tentedly accept the burdens of the position, 
for the sake of the high, disinterested, and 
beneficent mission with which they seem 
to be allied. Even if 1 am wrong in the 
persuasion that muchought to be borne 
rather than bring about a rupture, I can 
hardly be wrong in claiming the assent of 
all to the proposition that we had better 
not prosecute our controversies wildly and 
at haphazard, but that we should carefully 
examine, before each step is taken, what 
other steps it will bring after it, and what 
consequences the series may as a whole in- 
volve. 

I am quite aware of the answer which 
will spring to the lips of some. “ The ob- 
ject of the long series of prosecutions, and 
of the Act of 1874, is to cut out a gangrene 
from the Church of England; to defeat a 
conspiracy which aims at reversing the 
movement of the Reformation, and at re- 
modelling her tenets, her worship, and her 
discipline, on the basis of the Papal 
Church: aye, even with all the aggrava- 
tions of her earlier system, which that 
Church has in the later times adopted.” 
But the answer to this answer is again 
perfectly ready, If there be within the 
Church of England a section of clergy or 
of laity, which is engaged in such a con- 
spiracy, it is one extremely, almost infini- 
tesimally small. I do not now deal with 


the very different charge against doctrines 
and practices which are said to “end to- 
wards the Church of Rome. 


This charge 
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was made against Laud by the Puritans, 
and is made against the Prayer-Book at 
large by our Nonconforming friends, or by 
very many of them.* My point is that 
those who aim at Romanizing the Church, 
are at worst a handful. If, then, the pur- 
pose be to put them down, attack them 
(as you think it worth while) in the points 
they distinctively profess and practise. 
But is this the course actually taken? Are 
these points the subjects of the recent pro- 
secutions, of the present threats, of the 
crowd of pamphlets and volumes upon 
ritual controversy, which daily issue from 
the press? On the contrary, these prose- 
cutions, these menaces, these voluminous 
productions, have always for their main, 
and often for their exclusive, subject the 
two points of Church law which relate to 
the position of the consecrator, and to the 
rubric on ecclesiastical vestments. But 
now we arrive at a formidable dilemma. 
Upon the construction of the law on these 
two points, the prosecuting parties are at 
variance, not with a handful, but with a 
a very large number, with thousands and 
tens of thousands, both of the clergy and 
the laity of the Church of England, whose 
averments I understand to be these: first, 





* These allegations did not commence with 
the revivals of our time. See for example the 
following extract from “‘ The Catholic Ques 
tion: addressed to the Freeholders of the 
County of York ;” on the General Election of 
1826: p. 24:— 

“All these things, however, are visible in 
the Church of England: go to a cathedral, 
hear and see all the magnificent things done 
there ; behold the regiments of wax tapers, the 
white-robed priests, the mace-bearers; the 
chaunters, the picture over the altar, the wax- 
lights and the burnished gold plates and cups 
on the altar ; then listen to the prayers repeat 
ed in chaunt, the anthems, the musical re- 
sponses, the thundering of the organ and the 
echoes of the interminable roof ; and then say, 
is not this idolatry? it is all the idolatry that 
the Catholics admit ; it is the natural inclina- 
tion that we have to those weak and beggarly 
elements, pomp and pride ; and which both 
Catholics and the High Church party think so 
important in religion. I boldly assert that 
there is more idolatry in the Church of Eng- 
land than amongst the English Catholics ; and 
for this simple reason, because the Church of 
England can better afford it. Two-thirds of 
the Church service is pomp and grandeur; it 
is as Charles II. used to say, ‘ the service of 
gentlemen.’ It is for show, and for a striking 
impression: the cathedral service is nothing 
more or less than a mass,for itis all chaunted 
from beginning to end, and the people cannot 
understand a word of it.” 
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that the law of 1662, fairly interpreted, en- 
joins the vestments of the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., and the eastward 
position of the consecrating priest; se- 
condly, that it would be inequitable and 
unwise to enforce these laws, and that the 
prevailing liberty should continue ; thirdly, 
that it would be inequitable and unwise to 
alter them. Are these propositions con- 
clusive evidence of a conspiracy to assimi- 
late the Reformed religion of England to 
the Papal Church? If they are not, why 
is the war to be conducted mainly, and 
thus hotly, in the region they define? If 
they are, then our position is one of great 
danger, because it is well known that a 
very large and very weighty portion of the 
clergy, with no inconsiderable number of 
the laity, proceeding upon various grounds 
—love of ritual, love of liberty, dread of 
rupture—are arrayed on the side of tolera- 
tion against the prosecuting party. It is 
said to have been declared by persons in 
high authority, that a large portion of both 
clergy and laity do entertain the desire to 
Romanize the Church. I am convinced 
it is not so; but if it be so, our condition 
is indeed formidable, and we are preparing 
to “shoot Niagara.” For I hold it to be 


beyond dispute that, whether minor ope- 


rations of the knife be or be not safe for 
us, large excisions, large amputations, are 
what the constitution of the patient will not 
bear. Under them the Establishment will 
part into shreds; and even the Church 
may undergo sharp and searching conse- 
quences, which as yet it would be hardly 
possible to forecast. 

For the avoidance of these dangers, my 
long cherished conviction still subsists that 
the best and most effectual remedy is to 
be found in forbearing to raise contentious 
issues, and to aim at ruling consciences by 
courts, I say this is the most effectual 
remedy. For the next best, which is that 
the parties shall, after full and decisive ex- 
position of the law, submit to the sentence 
of the tribunals, is manifestly incomplete. 
The prosecuting party, in the two matters 
of the Rubric on Vestments and the posi- 
tion of the consecrating minister, will 
doubtless submit to an adverse judgment ; 
but will as certainly, and not without rea- 
son from its own point of view, transfer to 
the legislative arena the agitations of the 
judicial forum. The Dean of Bris- 
tol, who has argued these questions with 
his usual force and directness, wishes that 
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no alterations should be made in the ru- 
brics, if what is called the Purchas judg- 
ment be maintained ; but, with his acute 
eye, he has perhaps shrewd suspicions on 
that subject ; and accordingly he says, if 
that judgment be not maintained, he is 
“for such wide agitation, such strong and 
determined measures, as shall compel [séc| 
the Legislature to give back to the Church 
its old and happy character of purity.”* 
A pleasant prospect for our oldage! But 
the Dean has this advantage over me. 
He does not object to the voies de fait, and 
if only the judgment goes his way will be 
quite happy. I am one of those who have 
the misfortune of being like Falkland in 
the war of King and Parliament: I shall 
deplore all disturbing judgments, wholly 
irrespective of my own sympathies or an- 
tipathies. If (which I own I find it very 
difficult to anticipate) the prosecutors are 
defeated, who are strongly (to use a bar- 
barous word) establishmentarian, we shall 
have agitation for a change in the law, too 
likely to end in rupture. If they succeed, 
we shall have exaggerated but unassailable 
manifestations of the feeling it has been 
sought to put down; and, while this is the 
employment of the zv/erim, the party hit, 
who are by no means so closely tied to the 
alliance of the Church with the State, will, 
despairing of any other settlement, seek 
peace through its dissolution. 

It may now perhaps in some degree ap- 
pear why I have pressed so earnestly the 
severance of these rubrical suits from 
“doctrinal significance.” Could we but 
expel that noxious element from the de- 
bate, could we but see that the two con- 
flicting views of the position and the vest- 
ments are just as capable, to say the least, 
of a large and innocuous as of a specific 
and contentious interpretation, then we 
might hope to see a frame of mind among 
the litigators, capable of acquiescence in 
any judgment which they believe to be 
upright, and to be given after full conside- 
ration of the case. Soreness there might 
be, and murmuring ; but good sense might 
prevail, and the mischief would be limited 
within narrow bounds. But unhappily 
men of no small account announce that 
they care not for the sign, they must deal 
with the thing signified. ‘They desire the 
negation by authority of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence of our Lord and Sa- 





* Letter to Rev. Mr. Walker, pp. 23-26. 
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viour Christ, and of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice ; negations which, again, are synony- 
mous with the disruption of the English 
Church. 

When prudent men, or men made pru- 
dent by responsibility, are associated to- 
gether for given purposes, whether in a 
cabinet or a synod, or a committee, or a 
board, and they find their union menaced 
by differences of opinion, they are wont 
first to test the minds of one another by 
argument and persuasion; and, failing 
these instruments, both the instinct of 
self-preservation and the laws of duty com- 
bine in prompting them to put off the evil 
day, and thus to take the benefit of en- 
larged information, of fresh experience, of 
the softening influences of association, and 
of whatever other facilities of solution the 
unrevealed future may embrace. Why 
can we not carry a little of this forbearance, 
founded upon common sense, into religion, 
and at least fetch our controversies out of 
the torrid into the temperate zone? 

The time may, and I hope will, arrive, 
when a spirit of more diffusive charity, a 
wider acquaintance with the language and 
history of Christian dogma, and a less 
jealous temper of self-assertion, will enable 
us to perceive how much of what divides 
us in the Eucharistic controversy is no 
better and no worse than logomachy, and 
how capable men, ridding themselves of 
the subtleties of the schools and of heat- 
ed reactions, may solve what passion and 
faction have declared insoluble. 

But that time has not yet arrived; and, 
if the doctrine of the Eucharist must 
really be recast, there are no alternatives 
before us except on the one hand disrup- 
tion, on the other postponement of the 
issue until we can approach it under hap- 
pier auspices. The auspices are not 
happy now. There are even those in the 
English Church who urge with sincerity, 
and with impunity, the duty of preaching 
the “ Real Absence,”* and, though these be 
few, yet many who shrink from the word 
may be nearly with them in thething. On 
the other side, wholly apart from the 
energy of partisanship, from a Romanizing 
disposition, and from a desire for the exalta- 
tion of an order, there are multitudes of 
men who believe that the lowering of the 
sacramental doctrine of the English 


* Rev. Mr. Wolfe on the “ Eastward Po- 
sition,” p. 4. 
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Church, in any of its parts, will involve, 
together with a real mutilation of Scrip- 
tural and Catholic truth, a loss of her 
Christian dignity, and a forfeiture of all 
the hopes associated with her special 
position in Christendom. Of all sacra- 
mental doctrine, none is so tender in this 
respect as that which relates to the Eu- 
charist. The gross abuses of practice, 
and the fanciful excesses of theological 
speculation in the Western Church before 
the Reformation, compelled the Anglican 
Reformers to retrench their statements to 
a minimum, which can bear no reduction 
whether in the shape of altered formulz 
or of binding constructions. If, in these 
times of heat, we abandon the wise self- 
restraint which in the main has up to a 
recent time prevailed, it is too probable 
that wanton tongues, prompted by ill- 
trained minds, may reciprocally launch 
the reproaches of superstition and idolatry 
on the one hand, of heresy and unbelief 
on the other. Surely prudence would 
dictate that in these circumstances all ex- 
isting latitude of law or well-established 
practice, should as a rule be respected ; 
that no conscience be pressed by new 
theological tests, either of word or action ; 
and that we should prefer the hope of a 
peaceful understanding, in some even dis- 
tant future, to the certainty of a ruinous 
discord as the fruit of precipitancy and 
violent courses. One of the strangest 
freaks of human inconsistency I have 
ever witnessed is certainly this. We are 
much (ard justly) reminded, with reference 
to those beyond our pale, to think little of 
our differences and much of our agree 
ments; but at the same time, and often 
from the same quarters, we are taught and 
tempted by example if not by precept, 
within our own immediate “ household of 
faith,” to think incessantly of our differ- 
ences, and not at all of our much more 
substantial and weighty agreements. 

The proposition, then, on which I de- 
sire to dwell as the capital and cardinal 
point of the case is, that heavy will be 
the blame to those, be they who they may, 
who may at this juncture endeavor, 
whether by legislation or by judicial action, 
and whether by alteration of phrases or 
by needlessly attaching doctrinal signifi- 
cance to the injunction or prohibition of 
ceremonial acts, to shift the balance of 
doctrinal expression in the Church of 
England. ‘The several sections of Chris- 
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tendom are teeming with lessons of all 
kinds. Let us, at least in this cardinal 
matter of doctrinal expression, wait and 
learn. We have received from the Al- 
mighty within the last half-century, such 
gifts as perhaps were hardly ever bestowed 
within the same time on a religious com- 
munity. We see a transformed clergy, a 
laity less cold and neglectful, education 
vigorously pushed, human want and 
sorrow zealously cared for, sin less feebly 
rebuked, worship restored from frequent 
scandal and prevailing apathy to uniform 
decency and frequent reverence, preaching 
restored to an Evangelical tone and 
standard, the organization of the Church 
extended throughout the empire, and this 
by the agency, in many cases that might 
be named, of men who have succeeded 
the Apostles not less in character than in 
commission. If we are to fall to pieces in 
the face of such experiences, it will be 
hard to award the palm between our in- 
fatuation and our ingratitude; and our 
just reward will be ridicule from without 
our borders, and remorse from within our 
hearts. 

This highly-colored description I desire 
to apply within the limits only of the defi- 
nite statement with which it was introduc- 
ed: But I am far from complaining of 
those who think the evils of litigation 
ought to be encountered, rather than per- 
mit even a handful of men to introduce 
into our services evidences of a design to 
Romanize the religion of the country; and 
I have always thought that effective provi- 
sion should be made to check sudden and 
arbitrary innovation as such, even when 
it does not present features of intrinsic 
mischief. ‘To me this still appears a wiser 
and safer basis of proceeding than an at- 
tempt to establish a cast-iron rule of uni- 
form obedience to a vast multitude of pro- 
visions sometimes obscure, sometimes 
obsolete, and very variously understood, 
interpreted, and applied. But this pre- 
ference is not expressed in the interest of 
any particular party, least of all of what 
is termed the High Church party. For 
the rubrics, which the Public Worship Act 
is to enforce, may, with truth, be general- 
ly described as High Church rubrics; and 
the mere party man, who takes to him- 
self that designation, has reason to be 
grateful to the opposing party for having 
so zealously promoted the passing of the 
Act. For my own part, I disclaim all 
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satisfaction in such a compulsory enforce- 
ment of rubrics which I approve; and I 
would far rather trust to the growth of a 
willing obedience among those who are 
called Low Churchmen, where it is still 
deficient. I am far, however, from assert- 
ing that all enforcement of the law, be- 
yond what I have above described, must 
of necessity produce acute and fatal mis- 
chiefs. Much folly both of “reges” and 
“Achivi” has been borne, and may yet 
be borne, while Judgments are such as to 
carry on their front the note of impartiali- 
ty, and as long as we avoid the rock of 
doctrinal significance, and maintain the 
integrity of the Prayer-Book. 

But I must endeavor, before closing 
these remarks, to bring into view further 
reasons against free and large resort to 
penal proceedings in regard to the cere- 
monial of the Church. The remarks I 
have to offer are critical in their nature, 
for they aim at exhibiting the necessary 
imperfections even of the best tribunal; 
but they do not require the sinister aid 
either of bitterness or of disrespect. 

The first of these remarks is that the 
extinction of the separate profession of 
the civilian, now merged in the general 
study and practice of the bar, and the 
consolidation of the Courts of Probate 
and Admiralty with those of Equity and 
Common Law, have materially impaired 
the chances, which have hitherto existed, 
of our finding in our judges of ecclesi- 


astical causes the form of fitness growing 


out of special study. Any reader of the 
learned Judgments of the Dean of Arches 
may perceive the great advantages they 
derive from this source. It may be 
thought, with some reason, that episcopal 
assessors will, in doctrinal cases, help to 
supply the defect ; but it would not be 
easy to arrange that the most learned 
bishops should be chosen as assessors ; 
and the general standard of learning on 
the bench cannot, under the hard condi- 
tions of modern times, be kept very high. 
The number of individuals must at all 
times be small who unite anything like 
deep or varied learning with the adminis- 
trative and pastoral qualities, and the 
great powers of business and active work, 
which are now more than ever necessary 
in a bishop. But in questions of ceremo- 
nial, the difficulties are greater still. 

Let any one turn, for example, to the 
decision on appeal in the Purchas case, as 
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it is the most recent, and seems to be the 
most contested, of the rubrical decisions. 
He will find, perhaps with surprise, that it 
does not rest mainly on considerations of 
law, but much more upon the results of 
historical and antiquarian study. Though 
rightly termed a legal judgment, and 
though it of course has plenary authority 
as to the immediate question it decides, it 
is in truth, and could not but be, as to the 
determining and main portion of it, neither 
more nor less than a purely literary labor. 
Now, the authority of literary inquiries 
depends on care, comprehensiveness, and 
precision, in collecting facts, and on great 
caution in concluding from them. There 
is no democracy so levelling as the Re- 
public of Letters. Liberty and equality 
here are absolute, though fraternity may 
be sometimes absent on a holiday. And 
a literary labor, be it critical, be it techni- 
cal, be it archzological, when it has done 
its immediate duty in disposing of a cause, 
can not afterwards pass muster by being 
wrapped in the folds of the judicial ermine. 
It must come out into the light, and be 
turned round and round, just as freely 
(though under more stringent obligations 
of respect) as Professor Max Miller's 
doctrine of solar myths, or Professor 
Sylvester's fourth dimension in space, or 
Dr. Schliemann’s promising theory that 
Hissarlik is Troy. It is, I believe, custo- 
mary, and perhaps wise, that a prior judg- 
ment of the highest court of appeal 
should govern a later one. It is alleged, 
nor is it for me to rebut the allegation, 
that the Purchas judgment contradicts the 
judgment in the case of Liddell v. Wester- 
ton; but, if so, this is accidental, and 
does not touch the principle, which seems 
to be generally acknowledged. Now, 
however well this may stand with respect 
to interpretation of law, yet with respect 
to historical and antiquarian researches, 
and to judgments which turn on them, it 
would evidently be untenable, and even 
ludicrous. And then comes the question, 
what right have we to expect from our 
judges, amidst the hurry and pressure of 
their days, and often at atime of life when 
energy must begin to flag, either the 
mental habits, or the acquisitions, of the 
archeologist, the critic, or above all of the 
historian? Why should we expect of the 
bishop, because he may be assumed to 
have a fair store of theology, or of the 
judge, because he has spent his life in 
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pleading and hearing causes, that they 
should be adepts in historical research, or 
that they should be imbued with that 
which is so rare in this country, the his- 
toric sense and spirit, abundant, in this 
our day, nowhere but in Germany ? 

It may be said that judges can and will 
avail themselves of the labors of others ; 
but they are unhappily not in the ordinary 
condition of courts of first instance, who 
can collect evidence of all kinds at will. 
They are confined to published labors, 
when they go beyond the ex arte state- 
ments with which counsel may supply 
them. Still they are sure to do their best, 
and they may get on well enough, if the 
subject happens to be one of those which 
have been thoroughly examined, and 
where positive conclusions have been suffi- 
ciently established. But what if, on the 
contrary, it has been one neglected for 
many generations ? if the authorities, so 
far as they go, are in serious if not hope- 
less conflict ? if the study of the matter 
has but recently begun, and that only 
amidst the din and heat, and for the pur- 
poses, of the actual controversy ? What 
is the condition of a judge who has to in- 
terpret the law by means of da/a, which 
only the historian and the antiquarian can 
supply and digest respectively, when they 
have not digested or supplied them? For 
example, what if he have to investigate the 
question how a surplice is related to an alb, 
how far the use of either accompanies or 
excludes the cope or the chasuble (as a 
coat excludes a lady’s gown), or in what 
degree the altarwise position of the Holy 
Table had been established at the time 
when the Commissioners at the Savoy 
were engaged in the revision of the Litur- 
gy ? In this country a barrister cannot 
be his own attorney ; yet a judge may not 
only have to digest his own legal appara- 
tus, but may also be required to dive, at a 
moment’s notice, info the “ohu-dohu of in- 
quiries which have never yet emerged from 
the stage of chaos; and the decision of 
matters of great pith and moment for 
Christian worship and the peace of the 
Church comes to depend upon what is at 
best, by no fault of his, random and frag- 
mentary knowledge. 

Any reader of the Purchas Judgment 
on Appeal will perceive how truly I have 
said that it rests mainly, not on judicial in- 
terpretations, but on the results of literary 
research. In such interpretations, indeed, 
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it is not wanting ; but they are portions 
only of the fabric, and are joined together 
by what Seems plainly to be literary and 
antiquarian inquiry. The Judicial Com- 
mittee decide, for example, with regard to 
sacerdotal vestments, that the Advertise- 
ments of 1564 have the authority of law ; 
and to this decision the mere layman must 
respectfully bow.* But they also rule 
that the Advertisements in prescribing the 
use of the surplice for parish churches, pro- 
scribe the use of the cope or the chasuble, 
and that the canons of 1603-4 repeat the 
prohibition.t Now, this is a proposition 
purely antiquarian. It depends upon a 
precise knowledge of the usages of what 
is sometimes termed “ ecclesiastical milli- 
nery.” Can judges, or even bishops, be ex- 
pected to possess this very special kind of 
knowledge, or be held blamable for not 
possessing it? I think not. But when 
even judges of great eminence, of the 
highest station, and of the loftiest char- 
acter, holding themselves compelled to 
decide, aye or no, on the best evidence 
they can get as to every question brought 
before them, that the use of the surplice 
excludes the use of the chasuble, this is af- 
ter all a strictly literary conclusion, and is 
open to be comfirmed, impaired, or over- 
thrown, by new or wider evidence which 
further literary labor may accumulate. 
And, indeed, it appears rather difficult to 
sustain the proposition that the surplice 
when used excludes all the more elaborate 
vestments, since we find it actually pre- 
scribed in one of the rubrics at the end of 
the Communion Office in the Prayer Book 
of 1549, that the officiating minister is or- 
dered to “ put upon hima plain alb or sur- 
plice with a cope.” 

Again, the Judicial Committee, in con- 
struing the rubrics as to the position of the 
minister, states that before the revision of 
1662, “ thecustom of placing the table 
along the east wall was becoming general, 
and it may fairly be said that the revisers 
must have had this in view.” This, of 
course, is a pure matter of history. Be 
fore and since the judgment was given, it 
has been examined by a variety of compe- 


* Brooke's Reports, p. 171, 176. 
+ Jbid., p.178. “ If the minister is ordered to 
wear a surplice at all times of his ministration, 


he cannot wear an alb and tunicle when as- 
sisting at the Holy Communion ; if he is to 
celebrate the Holy Communion in a chasudble, he 
cannot celebrate in a surplice.” 
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tent writers; and I gather from their pro- 
ductions, that had these been before the 
tribunal in 1871, it must have arrived, on 
this point, at an opposite opinion. ‘The 
conclusion of Mr. Scudamore indeed is 
that the present position of the altars is 
the work of the eighteenth century. 

The literary conclusion with respect to 
the surplice appears to be the foundation- 
stone of the Purchas judgment with refer- 
ence to vestments. But it seems to be 
also collaterally sustained by three other 
propositions : one, that the articles of visi- 
tation, and the proceedings of commis- 
sions, in and after the reign of Elizabeth, 
prescribe the destruction of vestments, albs, 
tunicles, and other articles, as monuments 
of superstition and idolatry ; the second, 
that the requisitions of bishops in these 
parochial articles are limited to the sur- 
plice ; the third, that there is no evi- 
dence of the use of vestments during the 
period. All these are matters, not of 
law, but of historical criticism. 

The critics of the Judgment are numer- 
ous, and few of them, perhaps, make due 
allowance for the difficulties under which 
it was framed. Their arguments are man- 
ifold, and far beyond my power fully to 
cite. Among other points, they admit the 
second of these three propositions, and 
consider that the attempts~of the ruling 
authorities were limited, as regards en- 
forcement, to the surplice ; but hold that 
in those times what the law prescribed 
was one thing—what it enforced, or at- 
tempted to enforce, was another, Mr. 
MacColl* cites a remarkable example ; 
namely, that while the rubric required 
the priest to read daily four chapters of 
Holy Scripture, the Advertisements aim- 
ed at enforcing only two. The orders 
of destruction raise a point of great 
importance, which demands full inquiry. 
As far as I have noticed, they seem uni- 
formly to include “ crosses” as “ monu- 
ments of superstition and idolatry ;” yet 
the Judicial Committee in Westerton v. 
Liddell, and in Herbert v. Purchas, de- 
cide that crosses for decoration of the 
building are lawful. As regards the ac- 
tual use of vestments, Mr. MacColl 
(while presuming that in a penal case it 
is evidence of disuse, not of use, that is 
demanded) supplies what he thinks am- 


* “ Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritual- 
ism,” p. 76. 
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ple proof ;* and it is noticed that in 
the judgment itself there is evidence, 
viz., that of Dering (1593), and John- 
son (1573), sufficient to impede an uni- 
versal assertion. But into these matters 
I do not enter. I confine myself to 
urging the necessity of further histori- 
cal and archzological inquiries, as ab- 
solutely necessary in order to warrant 
any judgments restrictive, in whatever 
sense, of the apparent liberality of our 
laws and practice ; and I rejoice to see 
that for this end so many persons of 
ability, beside those I have named, are 
bringing in their respective contributions.t 

I suppose it to be beyond doubt that 
in our times the acts of the officers of 
the law may be taken as evidence of 
what the law is, or is reported to be. 
The burning of printed editions of Eng- 
lish books by the Customs would prove 
that the importation of such works was 
prohibited. But history seems to show 
that this apparently obvious rule cannot be 
applied to times like those of the Reform- 
ation without much caution and reserve. 
For example: The Purchas judgment 
states that the law required the use of 
copes in cathedral and collegiate church- 
es, and generally treats authorized de- 
struction as evidence of illegality; but it 
appears{ that the Queen’s Commissioners 
at Oxford, in 1573 (when the anti-papal 
tide was running very high), ordered in 
the College Chapel of All Souls that 
all copes should be defaced and rendered 
unfit for use. 

There are three cautionary remarks, 
with which I shall conclude. 

The first is that, unless I am mistaken, 
the word evidence is sometimes used, in 
» judgments on ceremonial, in a mode 
which involves a dangerous fallacy. It 
seems to be used in a judicial sense, 
whereas it is really used in a literary 
sense. As respects the testimony given in 
a case, the judge deals judicially, and with 
his full authority as a judge ; but the il- 
lustrative matter he collects in these suits 
from books or pamphlets, laborious as he 
may be, and useful as it may be, is not 
evidence except in the sense in which Dr. 





* “ Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritual- 
ism,” pp. 59-70. 

+ For example, Mr. Beresford Hope and 
Mr. Morton Shaw. Mr. Droop has produced 
some useful illustrations. 
¢ Droop on Edwardian Vestments, p. 26. 
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Schliemann thinks he has plenty of evi- 
dence as to the site 6f Troy ; it is historical 
inquiry, or literary or learned speculation. 

The second is that, if I am right in lay- 
ing down as the grand requisite for arriv- 
ing at truth in these cases the historian’s 
attainments and frame of mind, the judge, 
and the lawyer, labor in these cases under 
some peculiar difficulties. It is almost a 
necessity for the judge, as it is absolutely 
for the advocate, that every cause be re- 
solved categorically by an Aye or a No. 
But the historical inquirer is not conver- 
sant with Aye and No alone: he is fami- 
liar with a thousand shades of color and of 
light between them. ‘The very first requi- 
site of the historic mind is suspense of 
judgment. Judicial business requires, as 
a rule, a decision between two—it is the 
judgment of Solomon ; but the historian 
may have to mince the subject into many 
fragments, according to the probabilities 
of the case ; he deals habitually with con- 
jectures and likelihoods, as well as posi- 
tive assertions. The judge has to give all 
where he gives anything, and his mental 
habit forms itself accordingly ; but the “I 
doubt ” which was so much criticised in 
Lord Eldon, is among the most prominent 
characteristics of the philosophic and truth- 
loving historian. 

Lastly ; after the famous judgment Mr. 
Burke has passed upon the immense mer- 
its, and besetting dangers, of the legal 
mind, with direct relation to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grenville, that great master 
proceeds to state that ““Mr. Grenville 
thought better of the wisdom and power 
of human legislation than in truth it de- 
serves.”"* Most eminently does this seem 
to me to be true, in observing the man- 
ner after which our judges sometimes deal 
with ancient laws. Such as the character 
and efficacy of law is now, such they are 
apt to assume it always must have been. 
It has not been their business to consider 
the enormous changes in the structure of 
society, on its toilsome way through the 
rolling ages, from a low to a high organi- 
zation. The present efficiency of law pre- 
sumes the full previous inquiry and con- 
sultation of the deliberative power, and 
the perfect strength of the executive. But 
that strength depends on the magistracy, 
the police, the judiciary, the standing army, 











* Speech on American Taxation. Works, 
vol. ii. p 389. 
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upon the intercommunication of men and 
tidings by easy locomotion, upon a crowd 
of arrangements for the most part practi- 
cally unknown to the loosely compacted 
structures of medizeval societies. ‘The mo- 
ral force, which abode in them, had little 
aid, for the purposes of the supreme power, 
except on the most pressing emergencies, 
from material force ; partial approxima- 
tions were then only possible, in cases 
where the modern provisions for obedi- 
ence are nearly complete. The law of to- 
day is the expression of a supreme will, 
which has, before deciding on its utterance, 
had ample means to consult, to scrutinize 
the matter, to adapt itself to practical pos- 
sibilities ; and it is justly construed as an 
instrument which is meant to take, and 
takes, immediate and uniform effect. But 
the laws of earlier times were to a great 
extent merely in the nature of authoritative 
assertions of principle, and tentative efforts 
towards giving it effect; and were fre- 
quently, not to say habitually, according 
to the expediencies of the hour, trampled 
under foot, even by those who were sup- 
posed to carry them into execution. Take 


the great case of Magna Charta, in which 
the community had so vast an interest. It 
was incessantly broken, to be incessantly, 


not renewed, but simply re-affirmed. And 
law was thus broken by authority, as au- 
thority found it convenient: from the 
age when Henry III. “ passed his life in a 
series of perjuries,” as is said by Mr. 
Hallam,* to the date when Charles II. 
plundered the bankers, Magna Charta was 
re-asserted, we are told, thirty-two times, 
without ever having been repealed. But 
we do not therefore, from discovering ei- 
ther occasional or even wholesale disobe- 
dience, find it necessary to read it other- 
wise than in its natural sense. The reign 
of Elizabeth bisects the period between 
Magna Charta and ourselves. But very 
little progress had been made in her 
times towards improving the material or- 
der of society ; and, from religious convul- 
sion, they were in truth semi-revolutionary 
times. Acceding to the throne, she had 
to struggle with an intense dualism of feel- 
ing, which it was her arduous task to 
mould into an unity. The clergy, except 
a handful, sympathized largely with the 
old order, and continued very much in the 
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old groove throughout the rural and less 
advanced districts. To facilitate her op- 
erations on this side, she wisely brought in 
the Rubric of Ornaments. But there had 
also sprung up in the kingdom, after the 
sad experience of Mary’s reign, a deter- 
mined Puritanism, lodged principally at 
the main centres of population, and sus- 
tained by the credit of the returning ex- 
iles (several of them bishops), and by the 
natural sympathies of the Continental 
Reformation. Where this spirit was dom- 
inant, the work of destruction did not wait 
for authority, and far outran it. In truth, 
the powers of the Queen and the law were 
narrowly hedged in, on this side as well as 
on the other. What could be more con- 
genial to her mind and to her necessities, 
than that, for all this second section of her 
people, she should wink hard at neglect 
in a sore point like that of vestments, and 
that in proceeding to the Advertisements 
of 1564, though obliged to apply a strong- 
er hand, she should confine herself to ex- 
pressing what she thought absolute decen- 
cy required, namely, the surplice, and leave 
the rubric and the older forms ,to be held 
or modified according to the progres- 
sive action of opinion? Considering 
the violent divergences with which she 
had to deal, would it not have been the 
ruin of her work if she had endeavored to 
push to the extremes now sometimes 
supposed the idea ofa present and imme- 
diate uniformity throughout the land ? 
This I admit is speculation, on a subject 
not yet fully elucidated; but it is specu- 
lation which is not in conflict with the 
facts thus far known, and which requires 
no strain to be put upon the language of 
the law. 

“ England expects every man to do his 
duty ;” and this is an attempt at doing 
mine, not without a full measure of respect 
for those, who are charged with a task now 
more than ever arduous in the declaration 
and enforcement of the law. To lessen 
the chances of misapprehension I sum up, 
in the following propositions, a paper 
which, though lengthened, must, L know, 
be dependent to a large extent upon liber- 
al interpretation. 

I. The Church of this great nation is 
worth preserving ; and for that end much 
may well be borne. 

II. In the existing state of minds, and 
of circumstances, preserved it cannot be, if 
we shift its balance of doctrinal expression, 
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be it by an alteration of the Prayer Book 
(either way) in contested points, or be it 
by treating rubrical interpretations of the 
matters heretofore most sharply contested 
on the basis of “ doctrinal significance.” 

III. The more we trust to moral forces, 
and the less to penal proceedings (which 
are toa considerable extent exclusive one 
of the other), the better for the Establish- 
ment, and even for the Church. 

IV. If litigation is to be continued, and 
to remain within the bounds of safety, it 
is highly requisite that it should be confin- 
ed to the repression of such proceedings as 
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really imply unfaithfulness to the national 
religion. 

V. In order that judicial decisions on 
ceremonial may habitually enjoy the large 
measure of authority, finality, and respect, 
which attaches in general to the sentences 
of our courts, it is requisite that they 
should have uniform regard to the rules 
and results of full historical investigation, 
and should, if possible, allow to stand over 
for the future matters insufficiently cleared, 
rather then decide them upon partial and 
fragmentary evidence.—Contemporary Re- 
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Tue love of fairy tales seems to be one 
of those touches of nature that make the 
whole world kin. From the Ganges to 
the Thames, from Sicily to Lapland, the 
legends of our nursery days are cherished 
and transmitted in one form or another ; 
universal as the sunshine, and as peren- 
nially unfading. In a collection of fairy 
tales, traditions, and legends, taken down 
literally from the lips of Venetian women 
of the populace—and without abbreviation, 
addition, or correction of a syllable—are 
to be found several curious illustrations of 
the homogeneity of this class of narrative 
all over the world. They are, besides, 


amusing from the indescribable naiveté 


which pervades them, and the quaint peeps 
they give us into Venetian “ interiors” of 
the humbler sort. 

This collection has been made con amore 
‘by a native Venetian gentleman named 
Bernoni, who took them down verbatim, 
as they were told by the comari (old wives, 
gossips) of Castello or Canaregio, and has 
published them in several little volumes. 
They are not, however, accessible to all 
readers, even those who are well acquaint- 
ed with Italian, inasmuch as they are given 
in unadulterated Venetian dialect, which 
differs as much—or more—from pure Tus- 
can, asthe diction of Burns’s “Tam O’Shan- 
ter” differs from the English of Pope. I pur- 
pose presenting to the reader a few speci- 
mens of these really popular stories, in which 
both the likeness and unlikeness to their 
northern brothers and sisters of the same 
family are worthy of remark. But I de- 
spair of fully rendering into English the 
quaint simplicity of the original, or the air 
of child-like gravity with which the most 
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incongruous and amazing incidents are 
quietly taken for granted. 

To begin with a story which has some 
faint and shadowy resemblance to the le- 
gend of King Lear and his daughters, and 
which is called in Venetian “ Come ’/ bon 
sal,” that is to say, “ Like good salt.” 

“Once upon a time there was a king, 
and this king had three daughters. One 
fine day he took it into his head to call 
these three daughters, and to ask them, 
one after another, if they loved him. He 
calls the eldest, and he says, ‘ Hark ye, do 
you love me?’ Says she, ‘ Yes, daddy, I 
do.’ ‘And how much?’ ‘As much as 
good bread.’ The king thinks and thinks, 
and then he says, ‘ Yes; when you're hun- 
gry bread is a good thing.’ Then he calls 
the middle daughter, and he says to her, 
‘ Hark ye, do you love me?’ ‘Yes, dad- 
dy, I do.’ ‘And how much ?’ ‘ As much 
as good wine.’ Well, the king thinks and 
thinks, and then he says, ‘ Yes, yes; wine 
puts life into a man, therefore it is a good 
thing.’ Then he calls the youngest 
daughter, and he says, ‘ Hark ye, and do 
you love me too?’ ‘Yes, daddy, I do.’ 
‘ And how much ?’ ‘ As much as good salt.’ 
‘As much as good salt!’ And he began 
to think and think, and, because salt by it- 
self tastes bad, this answer of the young- 
est daughter did not please him.” 

The king, having satisfied himself by 
reflection that to be loved as much as good 
salt is equivalent to not being loved at all, 
calls his most faithful servant, and orders 
him to conduct the youngest princess into 
some desert place, there to kill her, and to 
bring back her eyes and her heart in proof 
of the accomplishment of the deed. The 
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faithful servant receives this remarkable or- 
der with the utmost calmness, merely reply- 
ing, “ Sara fato tuto quanto” (It shall all be 
done). ‘The princess is conducted to a 
‘great meadow,’ and there informed that 
her father’s commands are that she shall 
be killed, and her eyes and heart carried 
back to the palace. Whilst she is begging 
for her life, she perceives a little dog, and 
exclaims that Heaven has sent it to assist 
her escape. She persuades the faithful 
servant to kill the dog, and carry back its 
eyes and heart instead of her own. He 
consents ; and she is left alone in the great 
meadow, very much at a loss what to do, 
and crying bitterly. In the midst of her 
grief and perplexity she meets with an old 
woman—a fairy of course—-who gives her 
a little wand. When she puts the wand 
into her bosom her form will change to 
that of an old woman. She is then to 
proceed in a certain direction until she 
finds a palace. In this palace, as the fairy 
happens to know, they are in want of a 
woman to look after the poultry. The 
princess is told to ring the bell of the palace 
and offer herself for the place in her as- 
sumed form of an old woman. All which 
fails out according to the fairy’s directions, 
and the princess is received as hen-woman 
There not being 


into the king’s service. 
room for her to sleep in the palace, she is 
put to lodge in an outhouse hard by. One 
evening, the queen’s son, happening to 
pass that way, hears the old hen-woman in 
her chamber sobbing and lamenting in a 


very piteous manner. He waits until she 
comes out, and asks her the cause of her 
grief. Is she discontented with her master 
and mistress? No; on the contrary, the 
hen-woman is most thankful to them, but 
she is crying over some private misfortunes 
of her own. But the next evening the 
young king goes near the outhouse again, 
and hears the same lamentations. His 
curiosity is excited. He makes a hole in 
the wall ‘with a gimlet,’ and, peeping 
through it, he beholds no old hen-woman, 
but a beautiful young lady ; for the princess 
resumes her proper form in her own 
chamber every night by the simple process 
of putting down the fairy’s little wand 
which she carries in her bosom all day. 
“The young king went directly to his 
mother, and said to her, ‘ Mother, mother, 
it’s no old woman that minds our hens, but 
the most beautiful girl that eyes ever saw. 
Come quickly and look, for I have made a 
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hole in the wall, and you can peep 
through.’ With that the queen up and 
went, and looked through the hole, and 
saw a beautiful girl, crying bitterly. Said 
the queen, ‘ Well, you’re right, she zs a 
most beautiful young woman.’ The son 
said, ‘ Mother, I’ll have her for my wife.’ 
‘Very well, we'll go and ask her.’ They 
waited until the hen-woman came out, and 
then the queen said to her, ‘ Why are you 
always crying so, goody? But, indeed, 
you're not goody, but a beautiful young 
girl, and I won’t have you stay there any 
longer.’ ‘And if you’re content,’ said the 
king, ‘I'll have you for my wife.’ ‘ Oh, 
your majesty,’ said she ; ‘ that’s not for the 
like of me!’ ‘No matter for that,’ said 
the queen. ‘Come along with us now, 
and in a fortnight’s time you shall be my 
son’s wife.’” 

This arrangement is acceded to by the 
disguised princess, But she requests as a 
favor that on the day of her wedding the 
bridegroom shall invite “all the other 
kings” to a banquet; and that, moreover, 
all the dishes set before one special king, 
whom she will indicate, shall be dressed 
entirely without salt, and that the said 
king shall be seated next to her. 

“The wedding day came. All the 
kings who had been invited were there, 
and among them the king whose dinner 
was to be served without salt, and he sat 
next the bride. When the dinner was 
served, this king began to sup his broth, 
and found that there was no salt in it, and 
he gave a great sigh. He looked at the 
bride who sat beside him, and he kept 
looking and looking, because she was so 
exactly like his daughter. Said she to 
him, ‘ What’s the matter, your royal majes- 
ty, that you sigh, and don’t eat?’ He 
gave another sigh, and looked at her, but 
said nothing. ‘They brought one dish after 
another, but he only just tasted them, and 
then left them, because they were all with- 
out salt. The bride began again by saying 
to him, ‘ But whatever is the matter that 
you keep on sighing so, and eat nothing ?’ 
‘I sigh because of something that comes 
into my head.’ ‘Oh, but eat now, and 
don’t think of anything else!’ Then the 
king could not hold his peace any longer. 
The remorse he felt—the dinner without 
salt—the bride who was so like his daugh- 
ter—all made his heart so full, that it was 
ready to burst, and he was obliged to speak. 
‘ If you only knew,’ said he, ‘ what I have 
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done! One fine morning I took it into 
my head to call all my daughters, and ask 
them if they loved me. The youngest one 
said, yes, she did as much as good salt. 
At the moment it seemed to me that salt 
was not a good thing; but now I know 
how good it is, and that we cannot do 
without it. But at the moment, in a fit of 
rage, I called my servant, and ordered him 
to take away my daughter into some desert 
place, and to kill her, and to bring back 
her eyes and her heart. And he did it. 
He took her away, and killed her, and 
brought me back her eyes and her heart. 
And when I look at you I seem to see my 
daughter, you are so like her.’ ‘ Have you 
that servant still?’ said she. ‘Yes; I have 
him still. But it was none of his fault, 
you know. He only did what I bade 
him.’ ‘And if I were to say to you that 
I-am your daughter, would you believe 
me? And that the servant instead of kill- 
ing me, killed a little dog, and that, instead 
of taking out my eyes and my heart, he 
took out the little dog’s, and that he left 
me to my fate?’ Then the king, when he 
heard all this, was ready to faint. He was 
just going to fall down on his knees, and 
ask his daughter’s pardon; but she said, 
‘You must do nothing of the sort. Let 
bygones be bygones; you will always be 
my own daddy, fand now let us think of 
nothing but making merry. Only I should 
like that everything belonging to me at 
home should be given to that servant, be- 
cause it was he who saved my life.’ The 
king was so delighted at finding his daugh- 
ter again, whom he thought was dead, and 
at being present at her wedding, that he 
ordered eight days’ more feasting at his 
own expense, and invited all the kings of 
his acquaintance, and the faithful servant 
too, and they had a great merry-making, 
and lived happy ever after.” 

The reader will recognize more than 
one incident of this narrative as belonging 
to various well-known fairy tales. This 
fusion of different stories together is notice- 
able in Signor Bernoni’s collection in 
several instances. Take our old friend 
Bluebeard, for example: the Venetian 
story-tellers have amalgamated him with 
one of Grimm's Hausmdirchen—(one won- 
ders how it got amongst the Lagoons)— 
and changed his cerulean hue to that of 
the foul fiend himself. ‘The story is en- 
titled “ El Diavolo,” 

“Once upon a time there was a hus- 
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band and wife, and they had three 
daughters all grown up, and they took in 
washing. As it happened, a gentleman 
passed by their-house one day and fell in 
love with the eldest girl, He went to her 
parents and asked if they would give her 
to him for his wife. They saw that he was 
a ‘handsome gentleman, and they said 
yes. And he married her and took her 
away. And he took her to the finest pa- 
lace that eyes could see. When they got 
there, he gave her the keys of all the 
rooms; but he said, ‘Go wherever you 
like, except into that room there. If you 
do go into it, it will be worse for you.’ 
And he gave her a beautiful fresh rose to 
put in her hair, and then he up and went 
away. ‘This woman was curious to know 
what was in that chamber that he said she 
was not to go into, so she went and 
opened the door, and she saw that there 
were ever so many souls inside, all on the 
fire, and she knew that it was hell. ‘Oh? 
cried she, ‘what have I done? what have 
Idone? For certain he’ll put me in there 
too!’ Then she looked at the rose in her 
hair and saw that it was quite faded. By- 
and-by back comes the husband, and says 
he, ‘Good-morning! He noticed that 
the rose was faded, and he knew well 
enough that she had been into that room ; 
so he said, ‘Did you go into that room 
where I told you not to go?’ And she 
answered him, ‘Not I, indeed! Once 
you told me not to go; that was enough.’ 
‘Very well; now I'll take you myself to 
see it.’ With that he opened the chamber 
and pushed her into it. Then he locked 
the door; and what did he do but set off 
to her mother, and he told her that her 
daughter had been so ill, so ill, until at last 
she was dead; and that now he should like 
to have the second daughter. And the 
mother gave her to him.” 

The same story is of course repeated 
with the second daughter, and, after she is 
disposed of in the same manner as her 
sister, the devil—who is represented as an 
eminently domestic character—not being 
able to do without a wife, returns a third 
time to the house of the washerwoman and 
demands her last remaining daughter in 
marriage. He obtains her from her confid- 
ing parents, takes her home, gives her the 
keys and the fresh-blown rose, and absents 
himself as before. But this third young 
lady is at least a match for her husband! 
She is no whit less curious than her sisters, 
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but she takes the precaution of removing 
the rose from her hair before peeping into 
the forbidden chamber. Of course she 
sees there what her sisters saw, and sees 
them into the bargain. They cry to her 
to hasten away, for otherwise her husband 
will throw her in there too. “But, nothing 
daunted, she answers, “ Wait a bit. Don’t 
be afraid. Only leave it to me!” The 
master of the house on his return finds his 
wife with the flower in her hair still fresh 
and blooming. He accepts her assurance 
that she has obeyed him, and professes 
an unbounded affection for her. 

“«Well now, hark ye, old man,’ said 
she; ‘we must think of sending a few 
things to the wash, for all the house linen 
is dirty. To-morrow morning I will put 
it all into a chest, and you must carry it 
to my mother’s, and she’ll wash it for us.’ 
She waited till her husband went out, and 
then she put a few soiled things into the 
chest, and went and fetched her eldest 
sister and put her into the chest too, and 
some money besides. And she said to 
her, ‘Remember, when you are on the 
way, if you feel him setting the chest down 
to peep into it, you must cry out “ AZind, 
I’m looking ”? And she shut up 
the chest, and left it until he came back. 
By-and-by home he came, and she said to 
him, ‘ Now, there’s a good fellow, take this 
chest and carry it to my mother’s. But 
mind you don’t peep into it, d’ye hear? 
because if you do peep I shall see you.’ 
With that he took up the chest on his 
shoulders, ‘Oh,’ cried he, ‘ what a weight 
it is!’ * Well, just think,’ answered his wife, 
‘it is such a long time since we had a 
wash that everything was dirty!’ When he 
was on the road he began to think ‘ What a 
weight this chest is! I should like to know 
what’s inside it!’ He was just beginning 
to set it down, when he heard a voice 
crying, ‘ Mind, [’m looking at you? * Oh,’ 
‘she can see me! No, no, I won’t touch 
x” 

The chest with its contents is safely 
carried to the washerwoman’s house and 
left there; the husband answering his 
wife’s inquiries on his return home with 
the assurance that he has not peeped into 
it. The same thing happens again when 
the second sister is put into the chest, like 
Falstaff into the buck-basket, and carried 
to her mother’s house. In order to effect 


Qi you: 


her own escape, the cunning third sister 
She desires to be left undis- 


feigns illness. 
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turbed because she wants to sleep, and 
tells her husband that he will find another 
chest full of soiled linen at her bedroom 
door, which he must carry to the wash as 
before. Meanwhile she makes a huge 
rag-doll, dresses it in her own clothes, 
places it in her bed, and gets into the 
chest herself, not forgetting to take with 
her a provision of money and fine linen 
this time. 

“ By-and-by the devil came home and 
went on tip-toe into the bedroom. He 
looked at the bed, and saw her there all 
covered up, and said he, ‘Oh, bless her 
heart! I won’t wake her. I'll leave her 
quiet. Now I'll carry the chest away. 
He took up the chest, but said he, ‘ My 
stars and garters (corpo di Baco /), what 
a weight this one is! It’s heavier than 
the two others.’ And he put it on his 
shoulders and set off. But when he had 
got half way, he began to set down the 
chest and he heard a voice crying, ‘ AZind, 
I’m looking at you! ‘Why, bless her 
heart,’ says he; ‘although she’s ill in bed, 
she sees me all the same!’ He went to 
her mother’s house, and said he, ‘ Make 
haste and get all these things washed; I 
must be off home to my wife, for she’s not 
at all well.’ ‘Mercy me!’ cried the 
mother, ‘I hope s/e’s not going to die like 
those two others!’ ‘No, no; I’m going 
at once to look after her.’ He went home 
and went on tip-toe into the bedroom, and 
went up to the bed, and said, ‘ Wife, how 
goes it? Ah! she don’t answer me. 
Poor dear! why, can she be dead?’ With 
that he pulled the cover off the bed, and 
found the rag-doll there. ‘Ah, the hussy! 
she has tricked me! Oh dear, oh dear! 
whatever will become of me?’ He ran 
into the other room to see if the two sisters 
were there still, and found them gone too. 
Upon this the devil fell into such a passion 
that he got a fit of the bile, and that killed 
him. And so, you see, as the saying is, 
women are a match for the devil himself.” 

In this story, as in its German prototype, 
one is struck with admiration for the con- 
fiding simplicity of the devil, and his affec- 
tionate solicitude for his deceitful wife. 
If it be a true canon of art to present your 
hero always under a favorable aspect, cer- 
tainly this tale of “ El Diavolo” is highly 
artistic, for the frotagonista enlists one’s 
sympathies from the very beginning! 

The Venetian version of “ Cinderella” 
differs from ours chiefly in the circumstance 
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that the heroine is cinder-wench in the 
palace of the young king whom she even- 
tually marries. And this young gentle- 
man, occasionally coming into the kitchen 
to talk to the queen his mother (who was 
a model housewife, if one may judge from 
her constant- presence in those regions), 
sees the dirty, sordid-looking cinder-wench, 
and takes a violent disgust to her; so 
much so, indeed, that the first time he be- 
holds her at her duties about the hearth 
where the cooking is going on, he ex- 
claims, with more frankness than polite- 
ness, “ Mind you touch nothing, d’ye 
hear? Because it turns my stomach to 
look at you!” The first morning after 
the ball in which the beautiful stranger 
has enchanted all eyes, the king comes 
into the kitchen to talk over the entertain- 
ment with the queen, whom he addresses 
as “Sacred Majesty mamma.” And he 
goes into ecstasies about the loveliness 
and splendor of the unknown princess. 
Cinderella, hearing all this, mutters over 
and over again, as quickly as she can 
utter the words, “ Giera-mi, giera-mi” 
("Twas I, "twas I). “What's the matter 


with you ?” says the king, “ that you mutter: 


and mumble and jabber, and no one can 
make out a word you say? Mind the 
hearth, and hold your tongue, do!” After 
the second ball, the same thing happens. 
But this time Cinderella speaks a little 
more distinctly; and when the king de- 
scribes the marvellous beauty and _bril- 
liancy of the unknown lady, she says, 
“ Giera-mi, giera-mi,’ so as to be heard 
and understood. 

“What's the matter with you zow, you 
ugly scarecrow ?” said the king, and he took 
up the tongs and gave her arap on the pate. 
But she went on saying, “’I'was I, ’twas 
I. Yes, yes, twas I.” “Well,” said the 
king, “I shan’t argue any more with this 
ugly fright, for, if I did, I feel that I 
should kill her outright.” 

The slipper plays but a small part in 
the Venetian “Cinderella.” It is not 
made of glass, but of diamonds; and Cin- 
derella does not lose it after the ball, but 
throws it to the servants whom the king 
sets to watch her and discover whither 
she goes, in order that, while they are 
scrambling for it, she may get clear off. 
His majesty falls sick of love and disap- 
pointment, takes to his bed, and refuses 
food. Forseveral days he will eat nothing, 
but at length he calls his “ Sacred Majesty 
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mamma,” and says that if she will make 
him a bread soup, he thinks he can eat it. 
But she must prepare it with her own 
hands, and let no one else touch it. 
Above all, she is to take care that the cin- 
der-wench does not come near the soup. 
Sacred Majesty mamma promises to do 
as he desires. She makes the soup, and 
cooks it over the fire, watching all the 
while that the scarecrow of a cinder-wench 
does not touch it. But for one moment 
her majesty looks away from the sauce- 
pan, and in that moment Cinderella drops 
into the soup a diamond ring which the 
king had put on her finger at the last ball. 
This of course leads to the discovery of 
the whole story, and the missing diamond 
slipper is fitted on to Cinderella’s foot, as 
an additional corroboration of her identity 
with the beautiful stranger. 

Amongst the superstitions peculiar to 
Venice is a very special reverence for St. 
John the Baptist, styled, in the soft Vene- 
tian vernacular, San Zuane. And what is 
very singular, is the popular belief that 
any love-making between a godfather and 
godmother (compare e comare de San Zu- 
ane) who have stood at the baptismal font 
together, is a more heinous sin than almost 
any other offence against morality. In 
the collection of “ Popular Venetian Le- 
gends,” made by Signor Bernoni, and 
printed, as he emphatically assures us, as 
they fell from the mouths of the people, 
without any change whatsoever, there 
occur one or two curious instances of this 
superstition. The following are literally 
translated, but with a little compression :-— 

“ Here in Venice, Heaven knows how 
many centuries ago, there was a gentleman 
and lady, husband and wife, who were 
rich people. Well, there frequented their 
house a compare of St. John; and it came 
to pass that he and his comare, the lady 
of the house, made love to each other in 
secret. This lady had a maid, and this 
maid knew everything. So one day this 
lady said to the maid, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
and you'll see that you shall be satisfied 
with me. When I come to die, you shall 
have an allowance of a dollar a day.’ (In 
the original, /a/ara, i.e. thaler; a remi- 
niscence of the Austrian occupation.) So 
this maid kept always on good terms with 
the lady. It happened that the compare 
fell very ill. ‘The lady was so desperately 
sorry, that her husband kept saying to her, 
‘Come, will you make yourself ill too? 
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It’s no use fretting, for it’s what we must 
all come to.’ At last the compare died. 
And she took it so to heart, that she fell 
ill in earnest. When her husband saw 
her giving way to such low spirits, he be- 
gan to suspect that there had been some- 
thing between her and the compare ; but 
he never said a word about it to annoy 
her, but bore it like a philosopher. The 
maid was always by her mistress’s bedside ; 
and the mistress said to her, ‘ Remember 
that, if I die, you must watch by me quite 
alone, for I won’t have any one else.’ 
And the maid promised her that she would. 
Well, that day went by, and the next day, 
and the next, and the lady got worse and 
worse, until at last she died. You can 
fancy how sorry her husband was. And 
the maid and the other servants were very 
sorry too, for she was a very good lady. 
The other servants offered to sit up and 
watch with the maid; but she said, ‘No; 
I must sit up by myself, for my mistress 
said she would have no others.’ And 
they said, ‘ Very well. If you want any- 
thing, ring the bell, and we shall be ready 
to do anything you want.’ Then the 
maid had four tapers lighted, and placed 
at the foot of the bed, and she took the 
Office for the Dead in her hand, and be- 
gan to read it. 

“ Just at midnight the door of the room 
was burst open, and she saw the figure of 
the compare come in. Directly she saw 
him she felt her blood turn to water. She 
tried to cry out, but she was so terrified 
that she couldn’t make a sound, Then 
she got up from her chair, and went to 
ring the bell; and the dead man, without 
saying a word (because, of course, dead 
folks can’t talk) gave her a sharp blow on 
the hand to prevent her from ringing. 
And he signed to her to take a taper in 
her hand, and come with him to her mis- 
tress’s bed. She obeyed. When the dead 
man got to the bedside, he took the lady, 
and set her up on the bed, and he began 
to put her stockings on to her feet, and 
he dressed her from head to foot. When 
she was dressed, he pulled her out of bed, 
took her by the arm, and they both went 
out at the door, with the maid going be- 
fore them to light the way. In this palace 
there was an underground passage—there 
are many like it in Venice*—and they 





* The goodwife who told the story was mis- 
taken here. 


The only subterranean passage 
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went down into it. When they got toa 
certain part of it, he gave a great knock 
to the taper that the maid had in her 
hand, and left her in the dark. The maid 
was so terrified that she fell down on the 
ground, all rolled up together like a ball, 
and there she lay. 

“ At daybreak the other servants thought 
they would go and see how the maid was 
getting on, as she had not called them all 
night. So they went, and opened the 
door of the room, and saw nobody there 
at all, either living or dead. They were 
frightened out of their wits, and ran to 
their master, and said, ‘ Oh mercy on us, 
there’s nobody left, neither the dead wo- 
man nor the live one! The room’s quite 
empty.’ Said the master, ‘ You don’t 
say so!’ Then he dressed himself as fast 
as he could, and went and looked, and 
found nobody. And he saw that the 
clothes his wife wore to go out in, were 
gone too. Then he called the servants, 
and said to them, ‘ Here, take these torch- 
es, and let us go and look in the under- 
ground passage.’ So all the people went 
down there with lighted torches, and, after 
searching about a bit, they found the poor 
maid, who gave no sign of life. The ser- 
vants took her by one arm ; but it was all 
bent up stiff, 'and wouldn’t move. And 
they tried the other arm, and that was 
the same. And all her body was knotted 
together quite stiff. Then they took up 
this ball of a woman, and carried her up- 
stairs, and put her on her bed. The master 
sent for the doctors to see if they could 
bring back life to her. And by degrees 
she began to open her eyes, and move her 
fingers. But she had had a stroke, and 
couldn’t speak. But by the movements of 
her fingers they could make out nearly 
everything she wanted to say. Then the 
master had the torches lighted again, and 
went down again into the underground 
passage to see if he could find any trace 
of the dead woman. They looked and 
looked, but they could find nothing but a 
deep hole. And the master understood di- 
rectly that that was where his wife and her 
compare had been swallowed up. And upon 
that he went upstairs again, but he wouldn’t 


known to exist at Venice (with the exception 
of the crypt of St. Mark’s) is underneath the 
church of St. Zachariah. But the belief in the 
existence of such passages is wide-spread 
amongst the populace.—77ans/ator’s Note. 
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stay any longer in that palace, nor even in 
Venice ; and he went away to Verona. And 
in the palace he left the maid with her dol- 
lar a day and people to take care of her 
and feed her, for to the end of her days she 
was bed-ridden and couldn’t speak. And 
the master would have every one free to 
go and see that sight, that it might be a 
warning to all people who had the evil 
intention of not respecting the compare of 
St. John.” 

The next story is called the “ Compare 
of the Ring.”* 

“You must know that we Venetians 
have a saying that the compare of the ring 
is the compare of the first child. Well, at 
the Angel Raphael (a parish of the city, so 
called), it happened that there was a 
young man and woman who were in love 
with each other. So they agreed to be 
married, and the bridegroom looked out 
for his best man. According to custom, 
directly he had chosen his best man, he 
took him to the bride’s house, and he said 
to the bride, ‘ Look here, this is your com- 
pare. Directly the compare saw the bride 
he fell so much in love with her that he 
consented more than willingly to be the 
best man. Well, the wedding day came, 
and this man went into the church with 
evil thoughts in his heart. When they came 
out of church they had a collation accord- 
ing to custom; and then in the afternoon 
they had a gondola to go to the tavern, as 
people use to do on such days. First the 
bride gets into the gondola with the best 
man; and then the bridegroom and the 
relations. When they were getting into 
the boat, the compare took the bride’s 
hand to help her in, and he squeezed it, 
and squeezed it so hard that he downright 
hurt her. 

1.“ As time went on, he saw that the 
bride thought nothing about him, and he 
began not to care for her, either. But by- 
and-by he began to have a sort of scruple 
of conscience about what he had done to 
his comare on the wedding day. And the 
more he thought of it, the more he felt 
this scruple. So he made up his mind to 
go to confession, and to tell his confessor 
what he had done, and with what evil in- 
tention. ‘You have committed a great 





* The compare de Tanelo is the bridegroom's 
friend, the “best man” at the wedding.— 
Translators Note. 
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sin, my son,’ said the priest ; ‘I shall give 
you a penance,—a heavy penance. Will 
you do it ?’ ‘ Yes, father,’ said he. ‘ Tell 
me what it is. The priest answered, 
‘Listen; in the night time you must 
make a journey to a place that I shall tell 
you of. But mind, whatever voices you 
hear, you must never turn back for an 
instant! And take three apples with you, 
and you will meet three noblemen, and 
you must give one apple to each of them.’ 
Then the priest told him the place he was 
to go to, and the compare left him. Well, 
he waited until nightfall, and then he took 
his three apples and set out. He walked, 
and walked, and walked until at last he 
came to the place the priest had told him 
of, and he heard such a talking and mur- 
muring, you can’t think. One voice said 
one thing, and one another. These were 
all folks who had committed great sins 
against St. John; but he knew nothing 
about that. He heard them calling out, 
‘Turn back! turn back!’ But not he! 
No; he went straight on without ever 
looking round, let them call ever so. After 
he had gone on awhile he saw the three 
noblemen, and he saluted them, and gave 
them an apple apiece. ‘The last of the 
three had his arm hidden under his cloak, 
and the compare saw that the gentleman had 
great difficulty in stretching his arm out to 
take the apple. At length he pulled his 
arm from under his cloak, and showed a 
hand swelled up to such a huge size that 
the compare was frightened to look at it. 
But he gave him the apple, the same as to 
the others, and they all three thanked him 
and went away. ‘The compare returned 
home again, and went to his confessor, 
and told him all that had happened. Then 
the priest said, ‘See now, my son, you are 
saved! For the first of the three noble- 
men was the Lord, the second was St. 
Peter, and the third was St. John. You 
saw what a hand he had? Well, that was 
the hand you squeezed on the wedding 
day, and so, instead of squeezing the 
bride’s hand, you really hurt St. John!” 
The belief in “ ghosts’—the spirits of 
the dead returning to haunt the living—is 
also as deeply rooted in Venice as else- 
where. There is a favorite story tending 


to show that the ghosts are apt to be 
highly offended with any one who is scep- 
tical enough to deny their existence. It 
is called 

Marcuola.” 


the “Parish Priest of San 
(San Marcuola is the vulgar 
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name for the church dedicated to Saints 
Ermagora and Fortunato.) 

“Once upon a time there was a parish 
priest at St. Marcuola here in Venice, who 
was a very good man. He couldn’t bear to 
see, women in church with hats or bonnets 
on their heads, and he had spirit enough 
to go and make them take them off. 
‘ For,’ said he, ‘ the church is the house of 
God; and what is not permitted to men 
ought not to be permitted to women.’ 
But when a woman had a shawl over her 
shoulders he would have her throw it over 
her head, that she might not be stared at 
and ogled. But this priest had one fault: 
he did not believe in ghosts. And one 
day he was preaching a sermon, and in 
this sermon he said to the people, ‘ Listen 
now, dearly beloved brethren, ‘This 
morning, when I came into the church 
here, there comes up to me one of my 
flock, and she says to me, all in a fluster, 
“Oh, Father, what a fright I have had 
this night! I was asleep in my bed, and 
the ghosts came and twitched away my 
coverlet.” But I answered her, “ Dear 
daughter, that is not possible, because 
where the dead are, there they stay.” And 
so he declared before all the congregation 
that it wasn’t true that the dead could 
come back and be heard and seen. In 
the evening the priest went to bed as 
usual, and about midnight he heard the 
house bell ring loudly. The servant 
went out on to the balcony and saw a great 
company of people in the street, and she 
called out, ‘ Who's there#*and they asked 
her if the Priest of San Marcuola was at 
home. And she said yes ; but he was in 
bed. Then they said he must come down. 
But the priest, when he heard about it, 
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refused to go. They then began to ring 
the bell again and tell the servant to call 
her master; and the priest said he 
wouldn’t go anywhere. ‘Then all the 
doors were burst open, and the whole 
company marched upstairs into the priest’s 
bedroom, and bade him get up and dress 
himself and come with them; and he was 
obliged to do what they{said. When they 
reached a certain spot they set him in the 
midst of them, and they gave him so 
many knocks and cuffs that he didn’t 
know which side to turn himself; and 
then they said, ‘ This is for a remembrance 
of the poor defunct ;’ and upon that they 
all vanished away and were seen no more, 
and the poor priest went back’ home 
bruised from head to foot. And so the 
ghosts proved plain enough that it isn’t 
true to say, ‘ Where the dead are, there 
they stay.’”” 

Signor Bernoni has published, moreover, 
a collection of “ Popular Beliefs and Su- 
perstitions,” another of “ Witch Stories,” 
and another of “ Popular Songs and Bal- 
lads,” all of which offer a rich mine to 
the curious investigator; but time and 
space do not allow of my dipping into 
them further at present. It may be ob- 
served that the witch stories are of a par- 
ticularly mild and light character, entirely 
devoid of the horror and ferocity which 
surround Northern stories on the same 
subject. Indeed, throughout the entire 
collection of tales and legends there runs 
a strain of mingled practicality and sim- 
plicity which is eminently Italian, and a 
sunshiny softness of coloring which is 
perhaps specially Venetian. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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JuNE:—so I used to call it, as I think, 





What time the merry Earth keeps carnival, 
Green-masked and garlanded, and jewel-pranked 
With lily-pearl, carnation-carbuncle, 

The sapphire that the Iris steals from Heaven, 
Laburnum’s topaz, lilac’s amethyst, 

Rose-ruby, and all gems her casket holds. 
Methinks she wears them with a difference now, 


A glory something fainter. 


Is the change 


In these or me, the seer or the seen ? 


Or does that fond false artist Memory 
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Trick them with livelier hues than e’er they wore ? 
I know not,—but all color seems a-cold. 

I recollect the time when such a Sun, 

As that which blazes high in Heaven to-day, 
Would send me sweltering to my summer-seat 
Beneath the broad fan-branches of the limes 

That fringe my lawn ;—it doesn’t warm me now! 
I seem to miss the old-accustomed wraps 

Of flesh and skin ;—I shall get used to it 

In time, I doubt not; but it’s strange, as yet, 

To feel the light airs blow me through and through 
Uncharged with sense of coolness or of warmth, 
Nor more disturb me now than I disturb 

One leaflet of the rose-bush that, untrimmed, 

In wanton wild luxuriance, all but bars 

The garden-porch with block of bud and flower. 

Curious—this gliding noiseless, like a thief, 

In to one’s own ;—no playful tap at pane 
Startling the twilight gossip round the hearth,— 
No tingle of the bell,—no rat-tat-tat 

Of the black lion's nose-ring on the door,— 

No eager bark of recognizing Tray,— 

Poor beast! he couldn’t jump upon me now 

If he were here !—I miss him though :—how long, 
How many evenings did he watch to hear 

At the old hour the old footstep ?—Is he dead 
Like me? I’ve read, what time I took delight 

In books, of dogs that pined and died of grief 
For loss of those they loved. (Philosophers 
Have held it doubtful whether such disease 
Made ever Ghost of Man.) There’s Puss, at least 
That ever, with her velvet back on-arch, 

Would rub a purring welcome round my legs, 
Soon as I sate:—she’s got small notion now 
That here I ami’ the midst. ‘They used to set 
My arm-chair ready ;—'tisn’t in its place ? 

Ah! there it lurks 7’ the corner, thrust agggle, 

With one leg lacking,—just a hospital 

For all the children’s maimed and mangled pets, 
Noah’s leaky ark, the Patriarch and his wife, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, all the sequent beasts 
Emptied pell-mell, the lion with the lamb, 

And jostled amid wreck of broken drums, 

And trunks of long-decapitated dolls! 

Somehow I lose of late my count of time :— 

How many of the spaces men call days 

Have dawned and darkened, registered, ticked off, 
In that old unconsulted almanac 

Wherein Time keeps the count of all the Past, 
Some day to meet its audit ?—Is’t a week, 

A month—it cannot sure be more—since I, 
Since if, I mean (how the old habit clings !) 

The case, the shell, the husk, that held me once, 
Was carried, with more pomp and circumstance, 
More numerous tendance, and more lavish cost 
Than e’er was spent upon it in the flesh, 
Into the narrow house that, every week, 
The parson warned me I must tenant soon ? 
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Pooh! /f is there—not I!—The parson preached 
Some truth, no doubt ;—according to his lights 
Most honest ;—but you can’t get blood from stones, 
Or out of Parsons more than Parsons know. 
I wonder—after /¢ was borne away— 
How long they looked at that old chair, and left 
Its seat untenanted,—how long they talked 
With bated breath of him who filled it once, 
As though the cheerier tone of natural speech 
Might shock the delicate ear of Death, and mar 
The new scarce-tasted quiet of the grave >— 
That topic’s talked out now, if I can judge ; 
That fear is lost. I see black broadcloth still, 
And ells voluminous of bombasine 
At hearth and board ; but small abiding sense 
Of what they signify. There’s a new song 
Spread out—a vulgar darling of the Halls 
Misnamed of Music—o’er the ivory keys ;— 
There’s a new novel on the window-sill ;— 
And from its leaves methinks I scent a whiff 
Foul, stale, of that abominable weed 
Whose filthy use I never brooked indoors. 
I count enough familiar things,—and yet 
How all seems other than it used to seem! 
A chilly, vague, uncomfortable sense 
Of novelty hangs over all things old, 
And some are changed in place :—and some I miss. 
Where have they put that sketch that used to hang 
3eside my corner ?—prized for her dear sake 
Who pencilled it long since,—a simple thing, 
A cottage, tree, and streamlet,—short perhaps 
Of academic excellence, but Hers, 
Hers, whom I lost ere these were old enough 
To know their share in such a loss more great 
E’en than mine own:—I’d like to rend and burn 
That chromo-lithograph that fills its place! 
Ah me! new lords, new ways!—They’re young, I know ; 
It’s natural, I suppose :—but in my time 
Long since, when I succeeded, did I hold 
Lightly as these the favorites of the Dead ? 
I think I’m glad they cannot know I’m here 
Among them—glad I cannot speak to them. 
I dare not guess what welcome I should get 
Could I declare my presence. I was pleased 
At thought of coming; now I’m glad to go. 
They’re well and happy,—that should be enough 
To satisfy a reasonable ghost. 
May they long live so! Farewell! I depart! 
Some other way, though—not by that front door 
Through which I saw them bear /¢ out, feet first, 
That morn when half the village blinds were down, 
And all the children out to see the show. 
Back, by the postern, through the offices 
I can slip out,—no footfall to betray 
The master’s prying presence. I forget! 
What babble I of lord and master now ? 
I shall not scare the idle scullery wench, 
That lounges, giggling with the idle groom, 
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Beside the stable-door, the while, unfed, 
My old grey pony stands at empty rack 
And manger, looking patient for the oats 
His due an hour ago, The garden-gate! 
The kitchen garden, where my arbor bench, 
With honeysuckle roofed and clematis, 
Looked through espaliered rows of plum and pear, 
Glistening with diamond dew of summer morns, 
Down to the walnut at the orchard end, 
Set by the grandame whom I never knew ;— 
My beds, my shrubs, my fruit-trees,—I may look 
Once more on these, at least, and find no change. 
There’s the old pond, and on its turfy slope 
The old dial, and the sleepy old gold-fish 
Among the water-lilies. Hah! what's that ? 
That bald red line of brick that cuts the sky ? 
Is that dismantled block my garden wall ? 
I think, when I was heir, I would have cleft 
My right hand from its socket, ere I lopped 
One twig that owed its planting to my sire! 
I know Dick never loved those ivy stems 
It cost me years to train from base to crown, 
Till all the country couldn’t show their match. 
He used to sneer, and call them alms-houses 
For slugs and snails. It might be; but I know 
I never lacked a peach at autumn-tide ; 
There always was enough for slug, and snail, 
Me, Richard, and the rest. He might have spared 
His father’s hobby for a year or two. 
Or—there’s a gardener’s face that’s new to me— 
’Twas he, no doubt, not Richard, that despoiled 
My walls of that luxuriant coronal 
I wreathed upon their brows. I trimmed their locks 
I’ the garden-side,—but ’twas a sight to see 
How outwardly they bourgeoned, how they flung 
Their dark, dense, sun-defying canopy 
Of shoot, and leaf, and cluster, o’er the path 
That wound beneath it up the skirting lane! 
’Tis best I go no further,—I would keep 
Some pleasant memories yet, and dare not risk 
To prove them cheats. I will depart, and. come 
No more. I had thought often to return, 
To see old faces, hear old voices, No! 
That dream is dreamed! What feeble whine was that ? 
What moan, as of a dumb thing, sore in pain, 
Comes from the corner where the stables dwarf 
To byre and sty? ‘There was no creature there, 
In my time, but was happy. Ah! my God! ' 
Who was it that did this? My Tray, my dog, 
My friend, who loved me as a child might love 
Its father; whom I loved—Heaven pardon me !— 
Almost as might a father love his child, 
Turned out, uncared for, banished, kenneled, chained ! 
And I—I cannot loose him! Savages, 
That slew the hound upon his owner's grave, 
And deemed that to the happier hunting-grounds 
They sent him partner of his master’s chase, 
Had kinder hearts! And I must slink away, 






























































Ashamed, in silence, like a guilty thing, 
And but be thankful that he cannot know 
My presence, or with piteous mute appeal 
Of eye upbraid me that I leave him thus ! 
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Ah me! I looked to see some change, for change, 


I know, is death’s successor,—some disuse 
Most like of trivial ordinance,—some touch 












Perchance of new improvement,—but not this ! 


Poor Tray! thy heart is broken 
x x 


!—so is mine! 
* 


* * 


“Les Revenants !”—so the Frenchman calls us ghosts :— 
“ The Comers-back,”——no more; no touch, no hint 
Of reverence or affection,—just a plain 


Prosaic recognition of a fact :— 


The Comers-back.—Would God / had not come! 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


——— eee —---—— 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Tue first years of the sixteenth century 
opened a new era in the world’s history. 
The dark night of the middle ages had 
passed away; truly the morning broke 
cloudy and tempestuous, but ever and 
anon gleams of bright sunlight pierced 
through the thickest of the gloom, pro- 
mising a glorious meridian. 

In law, government, religion, art, liter- 
ature, all was changed, or changing. The 
heterogeneous diversities of the feudal sys- 
tem were being consolidated into a homo- 
geneous power. The revival of learning in 
Italy, of which the Reformation was an 
immediate effect, was rapidly emancipat- 
ing the human mind from the fetters, 
rusted with age, of Papal tyranny; the 
barbaric splendor of pre-Raphaelism was 
superseded by the chaste beauties of Da 
Vinci and the divine Urbino; while litera- 
ture and all modes of thought were being 
transformed beneath the subtle influence 
of the great classic writers whose works, 
after more than a thousand years of sepul- 
ture, were still vivid with the eternal youth 
of their own glorious Sun God. It was the 
first stage of that onward movement of hu- 
manity of which the impetus, following a 
physical Jaw, is ever doubling and trebling 
through the space of time, and of which 
the goal is still shrouded in the mists of 
the future. 

Of all the epochs of what is styled Mo- 
dern History, that of the Renaissance is the 
most interesting and picturesque. Much 
of the rude olden time yet lingered in this 
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new world, as the light of the waning 
moon lingers upon a summer’s dawn until 
it fades in the fiery beams of the rising sun. 
Chivalry, that, spite of all its errors and 
extravagances, noblest institution of the 
middle ages, was not yet dead ; the impos- 
ing splendors of feudalism still survived in 
the gorgeous costumes and vast retinues 
of the nobles; the Church, albeit shaken 
to her foundation by the thunders of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, had abated no jot of her 
haughty magnificence ; the romaunt of the 
Rose lay side by side with the poems of 
Clement Marot. The Gothic and the 
modern mind were blending imperceptibly 
as the hues of the rainbow, and with some- 
thing of the same beauty of effect. 

In the streets of Paris and of every 
great town was pictured this contrast, this 
union. Here the sombre walls and vast 
gardens of a monastery, or the sublime 
grandeur of a Gothic church; there the 
bastard classicism of a king’s palace, the 
Temple of Jehovah, and a mock Temple 
of Jove frowning upon each other ; narrow 
tortuous streets of overhanging houses, 
carved and painted, picturesque and ir- 
regular, beneath whose shadows the Maid 
of Orleans or the conqueror of Agincourt 
might have passed ; the shops below, open, 
windowless booths, such as may be now 
seen in Eastern cities, loaded with the 
costly velvets, the silks, the satins, the 
gloves, the perfumes, pearls and jewels 
and exquisite productions of the gold- 
smith’s art, of Italy. Before these, groups 
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of merchants, in their long gowns and long 
hair, remnants of the costume of the past, 
watching the cavalcade of some great 
noble, as crossing the open space of the 
market-place, with its great antique pent- 
house in the middle, it passes out of the 
bright sunlight that sheens and sparkles 
and flashes upon the silks and jewels, and 
glittering arms, into the subdued light of 
the winding thoroughfare: prancing steeds 
and clashing swords, and chattering pages 
gorgeously clothed in every hue of the 
rainbow; lords and ladies, the latter 
mounted on pillions, for Catherine de 
Medicis has not yet introduced the side- 
saddle, in velvet and silk girded with jew- 
elled ceintures, embroidered with precious 
stones, adorned with diamond collars. Be- 
fore a battered effigy of the Virgin, en- 
shrined in a niche in the wall, every hat 
is doffed and every haughty head is bow- 
ed; for although faith has passed away, 
symbols are still superstitiously reverenc- 
ed. But there are men on foot, with 
close-cut hair and grave faces, dressed 
with gloomy plainness, who pass the 
effigy with head erect and covered, and 
who are followed by looks of savage ha- 
tred and loud execrations and murmurs 


of “ Huguenot!” A gaily, but not richly 


dressed young man, with a handsome face 
full of intellect, and a bold careless air, 
whose salute, half familiar, half respectful, 
is answered by bright smiles from the 
ladies, and a cordial recognition from the 
gentlemen, raises his cap to the figure, but 
it is with a half shrug of the shoulders and 


a scarcely disguised sneer. He is a poet, 
Clement Marot, perhaps. Strangely clad 
men and women, Bohemians, with black 
glittering eyes, and long dishevelled black 
hair that floats wildly about their dark 
fierce-looking faces, thrust their wiry forms, 
agile as cats, among the horses of the caval- 
cade, importuning the riders to have their 
fortunes told. And some of the ladies halt, 
and the gentlemen too, and listen, with 
eager, anxious faces, to the utterances of 
these weird oracles. At the heels of this 
procession follows another ; no shining of 
silks and glittering of jewels this time— 
these are bare-footed friars starting on a 
pilgrimage. Distant sounds of music float 
upon the air, at which the monks shudder 
and cross themselves; the Huguenot 
youths in the Pré-aux-Clercs are singing 
the Psalms of David, which Clement Ma- 
rot has translated and set to music. 
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Thus the old and the new encountered, 
and Catholic and Protestant scepticism 
and heathen superstition jostled each 
other. 

The Court of Francis the First was the 
most brilliant of Europe. The Italian wars 
of his predecessor, so fatally followed up 
by himself, had introduced into rude, half- 
barbarous France the arts, the luxury, the 
refinement, the literature, the scepticism 
and corruption of intellectual Italy. Ar- 
tists and men of letters of all nations were 
eagerly sought after, and found here the 
most munificent patronage. Learning, 
which had been re-born a hundred years 
previously in the South, took a vigorous 
growth in its new home. 

Those who would understand that age, 
should study the pages of Rabelais; its 
grossness, its pedantry, its licentiousness 
and irreligion, are there reflected as in a 
mirror. Beyond the extravagant satire of 
such creations as Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, there is little exaggeration; the 
drunkenness and gluttony of all ranks, 
the gross sensuality of the monks and 
churchmen, the absurd disputes and the- 
ses of the schoolmen, the all-comprehen- 
sive learning of Pantagruel and Panurge 
are all, though highly colored, veritable 
pictures. Here, again, we have the same 
blending and jostling of the old and the 
new in that mixture of gluttony and 
coarseness, mingled with intellect and no- 
bility of character, which are called Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel ; in that compound 
of horrible brutalism and marvellous learn- 
ing which is called Panurge. In the fa- 
bulous achievements of the gigantic heroes 
are satirised the romance and chivalry 
of the middle ages, in the theses of the 
scholars the pedantry of the Renaissance. 
But the afmosphere of the book, that sub- 
tle essence which the mind distils uncon- 
sciously to itself from all that is presented to 
it, the zmpression left after its perusal is yet 
more indicative of the spirit-of the age even 
than its incidents.. The disgusting grossness 
of the language—it is not merely calling a 
spade a spade, it is a seeking after the 
foulest term that can describe it—the utter 
unconsciousness of female virtue, and the 
ribald scepticism directed against not only 
the professors of religion, but all things re- 
ligious and divine, indicate a licentiousness 
and an irreverence which we are positively 
unable to realise even to our imaginations. 

Rabelais and Montaigne, who must ever 
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be two of the giants of French literature, are 
essentially the representative men of their 
epoch ; the spirit of the latter is that of the 
former, modified by social position, man- 
ner of life, and circumstances. Rabelais’ 
had been a stormy life, one of daring and 
danger, which give bitterness and vigor to 
genius. He had spent many years in a 
monastery, and so had come face to face 
with corruption in its worst and coarsest 
form; he had seen much of the world, 
and many cities and varieties of men. 
Montaigne’s life was calm and uneventful, 
one of learned and prosperous ease—and 
he was born half a century later. Thus 
his writings are infinitely less coarse than 
those of his predecessor; but, I repeat, 
the spirit is the same—sceptical, morally 
and religiously. 

Francis persecuted the Protestants, 
massacred the Vaudois, and yet protected 
Rabelais and Clement Marot, both scof- 
fers at religion ; but this king was himself 
a type of his age—sceptical, superstitious ; 
coarse, refined ; sensual, intellectual ; cruel, 
generous; the hero of a hundred amours, 
“the father of letters.” 

A striking contrast to this latitudinarian 
court was presented in the manners of the 
provincial nod/esse and the peasantry, and 
in those of the dourgeois and lower orders 
of the towns. Buried in their gloomy 
chdéteaux, far away from the feverish life 
of cities, the country nobles and gentle- 
men were in habits and thought much the 
same as their forefathers who fought at 
Cressy; to them the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, were but names, shadows 
cast by the devil over the dominions of 
the Church, Bigoted as the Crusaders of 
old, they looked upon all who stood with- 
out the pale of Rome as enemies of God, 
whom it were sinful not to extirpate with 
fire and sword. In the homes of the citi- 
zens the priest still reigned supreme ; 
sober, austere, simple, and almost severe 
in manners, scrupulous observers of the 
ordinances of their faith, grossly supersti- 
tious, untainted as yet by the licentious- 
ness of foreign manners, dourgeois and 
artisan worshipped their saints and their 
relics with a Mohammedan-like fanaticism, 
and of these none were more priest-ridden, 
more ferociously bigoted than the inhabi- 
tants of Paris.* 


* As an illustration of their primitive man- 
ners—the introduction by Catherine of the 
New Series.—Vou. XXIIL., No. 3 
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Such was the France over which Fran- 
cis the First ruled, and such was the 
France which Catherine de Medicis enter- 
ed at the close of the year 1533. Cathe- 
rine, born in 1519, was descended, on her 
mother’s side, from the noble house of 
Auvergne, and was consequently half 
French; on her father’s side she was of 
that great and all-powerful race of the 
Medici, so paramount in Florentine, and 
indeed all Italian history. Although of sé 
grand a lineage, she was a portionless and 
neglected orphan, for the astrologers had 
pronounced her. nativity to be an evil one, 
that she would be the ruin of the family 
and of the land where she was married ; 
and the infidel Italians were profound be- 
lievers in the science of the stars. Her 
childhood was passed in a convent of 
Florence, a circumstance which will partly 
account for the evil formation of her 
character. When Pope Clement the 
Seventh besieged that city in 1530, the 
council proposed to hang her in a basket 
over the battlements, exposed to the fire 
of the besiegers. 

* Well it might have been for France had 
this inhuman proposition been carried out. 
But another destiny was found for her. 
The alliance of Francis the First and 
Pope Clement against Charles the Fifth, 
gave her, at the age of fourteen years and 
six months, Henry of Valois for husband. 
The Venetian ambassador describes her at 
this time as being thin and plain, but with 
marvellously fine eyes, a distinguishing 
beauty of her family. Brant6me’s cele- 
brated portrait of her belongs to a later 
date, when it may be supposed that wo- 
manhood had matured her form and fea- 
tures. 


‘“‘ She was of a very beautiful and tall figure,” 
he writes, “of great majesty, although very 
pleasing when it was necessary, of a fine 
and graceful appearance, the countenance 
handsome and agreeable, the neck very 
beautiful and white and full, as was also her 
body, and her skin very fine, like, I have 
heard say, to none of her ladies, and an em- 
bonpoint very full. . . . For the rest, the most 
beautiful hand that was ever seen, I believe. 
The poets have praised Aurora for her beauti- 
ful hands and fingers ; but I think the Queen 
surpassed her in all that; and so preserved 
and maintained them until her death.” 





Italian comedians, gii Gelosi, were regarded 
with horror by a people who had hitherto been 
accustomed only to the sacred mystery and 
miracle plays. 
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During the first ten years of her mar- 
ried life she bore no children, and, fearing 
a failure in the direct line, it was advised 
that she should be divorced. But she 
had so well won the affections of her au- 
gust father-in-law by her pleasant and in- 
sinuating manners, that he would not 
entertain such a proposition. The follow- 
ing anecdote from BrantOme shows how 
well she played her part, and displays the 
subtlety of her mind even at this early 
period of her life : 


“TI have heard a lady of the Court of that 
time tell the story of how King Francis, hav- 
ing chosen and formed a troupe which he 
named his little band of Court ladies, some 
of the most beautiful and well-born of his 
favorites, often stole away from Court and 
went away to some of his other houses to 
hunt the stag and pass his time, and would 
dwell there thus retired sometimes eight o1 
ten days, sometimes more, sometimes less, as 
he pleased and the humor took him. Our 
Queen, who was then Madame the Dauphine, 
seeing such parties made without her, even 
that Mesdames her sisters-in-law were of 
them, and she remained at home, she prayed 
the King always to take her with him and that 
he would accord her the honor to permit that 
she should never stir abroad only with him. 
It is said that she, who was always subtle and 
skilful, did this as much to watch the actions 
of the King and to draw his secrets and to 
hear and know all things, as for the sake of 
the chase, or more. King Francis received 
her prayer with so good a grace, perceiving 
the affection she entertained for his company, 
that he granted it very joyfully ; and besides 
that he naturally loved her, he loved her much 
more on account of this.” 


And so he goes on to tell how ardent 
and daring a horsewoman she was, and 
how, even beyond the age of sixty, riding 
on horseback was her greatest pleasure. 

In 1543 her first child was born, and 
christened Francis, after his grandfather. 
This was the first of a somewhat numer- 
ous progeny, five of whom were destined 
to be kings and queens—Francis, Charles, 
Henry, Margaret, and Elizabeth.* 

The death of the Dauphin, which left 
her husband heir to the throne, enhanced 
her position at Court; but it was still by 
no means a prominent one and even up- 
on his accession her influence was incon- 
siderable, being secondary to that of Diane 
de Poitiers, his mistress, who, although 
old enough to be her mother, quite usurp- 
ed his affections, and was omnipotent over 





* Margaret married to Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry the Fourth; Elizabeth to 
Philip the Second of Spain. 




















all things. Neglected in girlhood by her 
family, and regarded by it as a creature of 
ill omen, childless and in danger of repu- 
diation during-the early years of her mar- 
ried life, neglected and unloved by her 
husband, and not consoling herself, as 
was the fashion with the ladies of that 
age, for she was a chaste wife, there had 
been but little sunshine in Catherine’s 
horizon. What a marvellous power of 
self-repression she must have possessed— 
she so proud, so aspiring, so ambitious— 
to endure all this unmurmuringly! Little 
of love, of sympathy, of generous emo- 
tions, supposing their pre-existence, could 
survive such training and experience. All 
women to whom love is denied turn ta 
devotion or ambition. Nine out of every 
ten of us are good or evil as circumstances 
mould us. 

After the disastrous battle at St. Quen- 
tin, she suddenly became a more promi- 
nent personage. The King being absent 
from Paris, and in great need of money, 
she appealed to the Purlement, and ob- 
tained a grant of three hundred thousand 
livres, for which, says a contemporary, 
“ She thanked them in such words that 
they wept with tenderness, and through- 
out the city men talked of nothing 
but her Majesty’s prudence.” And thus 
she acquired great popularity. 

Notwithstanding his indifference, she 
seems to have sincerely mourned her hus- 
band’s death ;* and Brantéme tells us of 
the great care she took for his cure when 
he lay dying, how she watched beside his 
sick-bed, taking no rest; how fervently 
she prayed for his recovery, and how she 
sent in all directions to seek physicians 
and surgeons. Broken mirrors, plumes 
reversed, scattered jewelry, and other em- 
blems of her sorrow, were to be seen 
carved upon the columns of the Tuileries, 
Henry possessed all the faults of his 
father, but few of his virtues, and little of 
his greatness. Yet he was certainly supe- 
rior to his successor, the imbecile Francis 
the Second, the husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who ascended the throne at the 
age of sixteen. His reign was short— 
only of one year’s duration; but it was 
enough. From the day the tomb closed 
over Henry the Second the Queen-mother 











* Henry was mortally wounded at a tourna- 
ment which celebrated the union of Elizabeth, 
his daughter, with Philip of Spain, a fatal 
presage at a fatal marriage. 
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became the arbitress of the destinies of 
France ; the new King placed all power 
in her hands, and desired that she should 
administer the government in his name. 
But there were those who disputed this 
supremacy. The foremost and most 
dangerous of her rivals was Francis, Duc 
de Guise, the head of the house of Lor- 
raine. His establishment was almost regal 
in splendor and extent. He had married 
a first cousin of the late King, and his 
niece Mary was now Queen Consort. 
Next in importance was the Bourbon, 
Louis Prince of Condé, descended from 
Louis the Ninth. Thirdly, we have the 
Admiral Coligny, of the house of Chatil- 
lon, the great and noble leader of the 
Huguenots. Out of the rivalries of these 
powerful factions arose the horrors which 
desolated France for upwards of a quarter 
of a century. 

A tumor in the ear put an end to the brief 
life of the young king, and left the throne 
vacant to his brother Charles, a boy only 
eleven years of age, who could not but be 
entirely under the mother’s guidance. 

Before entering upon the events of this 
disastrous reign, it will be necessary to de- 
vote a few paragraphs to the rise of Pro- 
testantism in France, and its aspects at 
this period, 

Unphysicked sores had made of the Ro- 
mish Church a leprosy that rendered her 
loathsome to all men who looked upon her 
with the eyes of reason. In Italy, the 
contemplation of her corruption produced 
infidelity and the utter subversion of every 
moral law ; in the ruder and more earnest 
North it produced the Reformation, or 
rather hastened a change of religious form 
which must have come later with the de- 
velopment of the northern mind; for 
while to the soft, voluptuous Southerner 
the gorgeous ceremonies aud latitudinarian 
doctrines of the Catholic Church were 
wholly sympathetic, to the Teuton, imbued 
with the gloomy and relentless fatalism 
of his primeval mythology, it was essen- 
tially antagonistic. Thus the spread of 
the Reformation in Northern Europe 
should be regarded as the development of 
a pre-existing tendency rather than the 
result of particular events. 

The universal tendency of Nature is 
change; every foot that presses a blade of 
grass, every drop of rain that falls upon 
the surface of a rock, every breeze that 
wafts a perfume from a flower, every ray 
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of sunshine that falls upon the earth, is 
an agent of this eternal work. Nature is 
ever destroying the old and creating the 
new ; stability is abhorrent to her. Thus 
it is with the soul, which is ever progress- 
ing, ever developing new modes of 
thought and belief; men of abnormal 
intellect determine their forms, they are 
the gardeners of the invisible world of 
ideas, and, like their prototypes of the 
earth, although they can not command 
one element of which the tiniest flower is 
composed, they can incline them this way 
or that way, dwarf or develop them. 

For centuries more than a thousand 
years barbarism had paralysed the soul of 
Northern and Western Europe, and the 
monk’s cowl had hidden the light of truth 
from the inner eye of man. In the six- 
teenth century came the great awakening. 
Of all barbarous or semi-barbarous people 
religion is the all-controlling idea; thus it 
was a natural sequence that religion should 
first engage the re-invigorated mind. 
Luther and Calvin were the mediums 
through which the vague aspirations of 
millions found utterance ; hence the Re- 
formation, an event which accelerated, but 
only accelerated, the inevitable emancipa- 
tion of human intellect. France is still 
Catholic, and yet in no country on earth 
has the emancipation been so complete. 

Persecution and martyrdom will invest 
a very prosaic person and a very prosaic 
cause with a brilliant halo of romance ; 
for persecution, by a very illogical asso- 
ciation of ideas, supposes wickedness on 
one side, virtue on the other. Thus, in 
pitying their misfortunes, we are too ready 
to endow the Huguenots with a nobility 
of character and a purity of motive greater 
than they are entitled to. Had Charles 
the First succeeded in suppressing the 
Puritans, we should still, and for ages to 
come, have looked back upon them as the 
noblest of martyrs; but as it is, their 
short reign was sufficient to dispel the 
illusion, and to prove them to have been 
ruthless tyrants, sour bigots, impeders of 
civilisation, more intolerant and more 
inimical to art, science, and literature than 
Rome itself, desolators of human genius 
as utter as Genghis Khan or Tamerlane ; 
like the Mohammedans, they would have 
destroyed every book save one, every 
vestige of ideal beauty and of human 
genius. Such is the incontrovertible in- 
terpretation of the history of the Protec- 
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torate, spite of the rhapsodies of Macau- 
lay, the partisanship of Carlyle. 

The Huguenots were French Puritans— 
in ideas the races were almost identical. 
They fought for toleration merely as a 
locus standi—a first necessity for free 
action; had they been victorious, they 
would have next fought for intolerance, 
for supremacy, for the ‘extinction of all 
creeds save their own, through a persecu- 
tion, judging from certain episodes in the 
life of their oracle John Calvin, as bitter 
and cruel as that under which they had 
themselves suffered. It would have been 
but the exchange of tyrannies—Geneva 
for Rome. It is useless to advance 
against this position the many gentle and 
enlightened men who adorned the creed, as 
Rome could produce an equal number. 
The fanatics of a party are ever its ruling 
spirits, and are those, inasmuch as they 
give it form and color and are its execu- 
tive, by which we must judge it. 

As early as the time of Francis the 
First religious persecution had commenc- 
ed.’ But the doctrines of the Reformation 
spread slowly in France, and even in 1558 
the Protestants of that kingdom were esti- 
mated only at four hundred thousand. 
Thromghout the reign of Henry the 
Second the persecution continued to in- 
crease ; throughout that of his successor 
it was carried on with relentless vigor ; 
under the next two kings the atrocities 
culminated in the horrors of civil war. 

As it has been before stated, the Hugue- 
nots were a miserable minority in the midst 
of a vast Catholic population, and previ- 
ous to the breaking out of the religious 
war in 1562,’the horrible massacres of the 
Protestants were far more frequently the 
result of the blind fury of the populace, 
excited by the exhortations of the monks 
and priests, than the organisations of the 
Government. Of the atrocities committed 
by the Catholics we have been treated ad 
nauseam in every book written upon the 
period ; but there is a’reverse to the medal, 
for the retaliations of the other side were 
not less ferocious or irreverent. They 
desecrated the churches, broke the roods, 
cast the consecrated wafers to swine. We 
can fully comprehend the horror excited 
in the minds of believers in the Real 
Presence by such acts, which appeared to 
them scarcely less blasphemous than the 
Crucifixion. There was not'an atrocity 
the Huguenots spared their victims when- 
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ever they obtained the upper hand: they 
killed children in their mothers’ arms, they 
dragged priests up and down the streets 
by a rope at their necks, they cut out their 
tongues, tore out their eyes, sawed them 
in half, made them drink boiling oil, dis- 
embowelled them, buried them in the earth 
up to the neck, and made their heads serve 
as targets for the soldiers to fire at; at 
St. Ouen a priest was roasted and basted 
alive, and his flesh afterwards cut up and 
thrown to the dogs. They even violated 
the graves, digging up the mouldering 
corpses of the dead. During the rising at 
Nismes, in 1567, eighty Catholics were 
butchered in cold blood.* 

That these horrors had been initiated by 
the Catholics, and that the Huguenots 
had been goaded to them by a ferocious 
persecution, somewhat lessens the guilt of 
the latter in a Auman point of view; but 
the title of martyr should be equally ap- 
plied to the victims of both creeds, since 
all died equally for the faith they professed. 
But if we judge either side by its peculiar 
lights and declared doctrines, we must 
pronounce the Protestant atrocities less 
justifiable than those of their opponents. 
Intolerance and persecution are the very 
essence of the Romish faith. Without the 
pale of the Church no man, it says, can 
be saved. Granting the truth of this 
dogma, is not the destruction of a thou- 
sand heretics, whose pernicious doctrines 


* History is ever repeating itself is a trite 
but a true adage. During these religious 
wars there was scarcely a phase of cruelty 
practised in the French Revolution that was 
not anticipated. The executions at Nismes 


forestalled the mode of the September mas- 


sacres. The victims were shut up in the cel- 
lars of the episcopal palace; an hour before 
midnight they were dragged out of their 


prison into the courtyard, and as they issued 
one by one they were stabbed by sword or 
pike. Their bodies, still palpitating, were 
cast into a well, near the mouth of which grew 
an orange tree, the leaves of which, says tra- 
dition, were ever afterwards stained with 
blood. 

The “ noyades” (tying the victims together 
and drowning them in the rivers), which the 
Republican butchers might have fancied they 
invented, were also largely practised by both 
sides. Apologists for the excesses of the 
Revolution ascribe such deeds to the “ righte- 
ous” indignation of an oppressed people. 
Such a palliative cannot be applied to the 
present case. Let us rather ascribe it to the 
wolfish thirst for blood which fanaticism, re- 
ligious or political, always arouses in human 
nature. 
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may lose a million souls, not only 
righteous but commendable? The Pro- 
testant, on the other hand, is supposed to 
hold that salvation is within the reach of 
men of all creeds. 

The Catholics were divided into two 
parties, the bigots and the moderates ; the 
Guises represented the first, the Queen- 
Mother the second; the object of the 
shifting and temporising policy of the lat- 
ter was to preserve an equal balance be- 
tween the factions, as the preponderance 
of either would have been fatal to her 
power. In 1561 she issued a general 
pardon, liberated all Huguenot prisoners, 
and commanded a restitution of their for- 
feited property. Although pt rmission to 

te the rites of their religion was not 

t 





celebra I 
accorded them, the penalty of death was 
fulminated against all who should disturb 
the public peace under the pretence of 
zeal for religion. 

This small concession ex 
of Rome and Spain, 


ited the wrath 
and created riots in 
the more bigoted parts of the country, 
especially in Paris. 
the growing power of the i 
threatened to be still further aggrandised 
by a marriage between Don Carlos and 
Mary Stuart, she received the Huguenot 


1 


ministers at Court, and even 


Nevertheless, fearing 
Guises, whi 


went so far 


as to hint at her own possible conversion. 
Preachings were held in the houses of the 


1 


nobility, the clergy were « 
and, says Marg 


ypenly ridiculed, 
iret of Navarre, “all the 
Court was infected with heresy.” Even 
at this very however, while the 
Queen-Mother was protecting them with 
all her power, these s 


time, 


ime men drew up a 
memoir recommending the removal of all 
women from the government of the State, 
and the establishment of a legitimate re- 
gency. As another proof of their temper, 
it may be stated that they devoted their 
own brief immunity from persecution to 
demanding the destruction of infidels, 
atheists, and Anabaptists,—that is to say, 
of all people 
to their own, 

This temporary toleration brought over 
many thousands to the new doctrines ; but 
the priests never ceased urging: their flocks 
to root out the heresy with fire and sword, 
and again massacre and retaliation com- 
menced. At Passy the Duc 


who held opinions different 


de Guise, 


instigated by his wife, committed a horri- 
ble butchery, which excited all France to 
exultation or horror. 


He followed up this 
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coup de main by possessing himself of the 
person of the King and his mother. 

Fully alive to the imminence of their 
peril, the Protestant nobility now rose in 
arms, and placed themselves under the 
standards of Condé and Coligny; and so 
commenced the first religious war. Battles 
and massacres followed in rapid succession. 
At Dreux the Protestant forces were 
almost annihilated ; the shattered remnant 
took shelter at Orleans, where it was be- 
sieged, and would have been totally de- 
stroyed had not the assassin’s bullet re- 
moved the savage Guise. He was shot 
by Jean Poltrot de Méré, a Huguenot 
gentleman, who, while under the torture, 
confessed that he had been bribed by Co- 
ligny to do the deed. Although the 
truth of this statement is more than doubt- 
ful, there is reason to believe that the 
great Admiral was not wholly clear; the 
murderer had certainly mentioned the de- 
sign in his presence, and had not received, 
at least, any discouragement; and in 
writing to the Queen-Mother he says: 
ey the greatest blessing that 
could possibly have befallen this kingdom, 
and more especially myself and all my 
It must be remembered, however, 
in extenuation, that was 
regarded as a very venial crime in those 
days. ‘This event brought about a peace, 
the terms of which, very stringent upon 


esteen it 


} ” 
nouse, 


assassination 


the Protestants, were signed on the roth 
of March, 1563. 

‘The state of the country, after less than 
a year of civil war, was terrible in the ex- 
treme. In the rural districts agriculture 
was abandoned; the peasantry, burned 
and driven out of their homes by the con- 
tending factions, perished of want in the 
woods, or turned soldiers or robbers. The 
inhabitants of the towns suffered almost 
equally: tradesmen and mechanics quitted 
their counters and workshops; monks 
threw aside their cowls and priests their 
gowns, to swell the ranks of the army. 
Intercommunication between districts was 
impossible to individuals, every high road 
being infested with brigands. The law 
was powerless, and every man had to 
trust to his own arm for defence. Fire 


and sword ravaged every district; the un- 
buried dead, slain in battle or murdered 
in persecution, cumbered the earth and 
choked up the rivers, until, to use the 
pregnant language of a writer of the time, 
“even the wild beasts fled in terror.” 
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And all these deeds were done by Ca- 
tholic and Huguenot in the name of the 
gentle Saviour—to glorify his name! It 
is not surprising 
enlightened drew back from either party, 
and became infidels, Fanaticism is the 
wet nurse to atheism—a greater enemy to 
God than all the cardinal. sins combined. 

In 1567, after an attempt upon the 
part of the Huguenots to seize the person 
of the King at Meaux, a second war 
broke out, and in the following year a 
second peace was patched up, leaving the 
country more exhausted than before, and 
bequeathing to it a new scourge in the 
shape of foreign auxiliaries—the savage 
Reiters, mercenary soldiers who had been 
taken into pay of both parties, and who 
now became little better than banditti. 

Each trifling concession of the Court to 
the Protestants called forth new papal ful- 
minations to fan the fire of persecution. 
The signing of the League at Champagne 
and ‘Toulouse caused the flight of the Hu- 
guenot leaders to Rochelle, and kindled 
the third war. At the battle of Jarrac fell 
one of their greatest generals, the Prince 
de Condé ; this defeat was followed by a 
slight success at Roche Abeille, 
more serious disaster at 
Mutual exhaus 
the moderate party at Court resulted in 
the peace of St. Germain’s, signed in Au- 
gust 1570. 

Many historians, among whom are Da- 
vila and Sully, believe this peace to have 
been the snare which gathered the victims 
for St. Bartholomew. But there is very 
cogent evidence to favor the belief that 
Charles and Catherine were at the time 
really sincere in their attempts at concilia- 
tion. ‘The Pope, writing to the Cardinal 
Lorraine, speaks of the negotiations as 
infamous. “We cannot refrain from 
tears,” he concludes, “as we think how 
deplorable the peace is to all good men, 


and a still 
_Moncontour. 


how full of danger, and what a source of 


bitter regret.” Philip the Second offered 
to send Charles a force of nine thousand 
men to continue the war. Peace was 
strongly opposed by the Guises, Had it 
been but a snare, these people would cer- 
tainly have been in the secret, 

At the latter end of 1571, Coligny was in- 
duced, after repeated olendiant to once 
more visit the Court. He was received 
with every demonstration of cordi ality by 
Catherine as well as by the King, who al- 
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ways called him “father.” A marriage 
was now negotiated between the King’s 
sister Margaret and Henry of Navarre, 
to conclude wihiich Jeanne d’Albret and 
her son quitted Rochelle at the com- 
mencement of the year 1572. As these 
events will be treated in a future paper, 
I shall pass them over. A month after 
her arrival in Paris, Jeanne d’Albret died 
somewhat suddenly; rumor declared her 
death to have been occasioned by a pair 
of gloves which had been poisoned by 
René, the Queen-Mother’s perfumer; but 
historians say that it was the effect of an 


} 
i 
} 
i 


abscess, and that at the fost-mortem ex 
amination her brain was dissected by her 
own surgeons, both rigid Calvinists, ood 


pronounced by them to be perfectly 
healthy. On the 18th of the following 
August the marriage was perf 
amidst great rejoi ings 

In the meantime, the friendship bet 
Charles and Coligny was daily increasing ; 
ace ording to the testi nony of An j ru 
@ res rw ards Henry the Tl 


be p 
| 


yrmed 


, the Adn 

1 took advantage of this favor to set the 
King’s mind against his mot r and 
brother, urging him to entir free him 
self from their influence; a counsel honest 
but impolitic, and eaiiens to him who 
gave it. 

No position could be more embarrassir 


than that of Catherine at this period 
hated by the extreme Catholics, and ever 
publicly censured from the pulpits for th 
toleration she displayed to the Hugu 


nots,* denounced as a second Jezebel 
and an enemy to Christ by the big 


Calvinists, detested by the people as a 


foreigner and for favoring the Italians 
who infested the Court, she now found 
herself menaced with the loss of her 


son’s confidence, and, consequently, the 
destruction of that power which 
sole object of her life. 


was the 


} 


Out of these conditions arose the pl 
for the assassination of Coligny, a plot 
which was undoubtedly organized by the 
Queen-Mother, Anjou, and Henry of 


Guise. While passing through the streets 
the Admiral was fired at through a win 
dow bythe Sieur Maurevert, and wounded 
in the arm. When the news was brought 
to Charles he fell into a great fury, 

* They even went so far as to threaten to 
shut Charles up in a monastery, and put 
another in his place, if he protected the Pro- 
testants. 
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“’Sdeath, shall I never have a moment’s 
quiet? Must I have fresh troubles every 
day!” he cried. Writing to La Mothe 
Fénélon, he vowed to investigate the 
“infamous” deed, to compel the obser- 
vance of his edicts of pacification, and to 
chastise all who should infringe them. 
There can be no doubt that his anger 
and protestations were perfectly sincere, 
and that he was quite innocent of all 
complicity in this act. He visited the 
Admiral’s sick-bed, and swore to him to 
take such vengeance for his wound that 
it should never be forgotten! When the 
Duc de Guise entered his presence, he 
bade him begone, and would not even 
look upon him. 

The failure of the attempt, the fury of 
Charles, and the bold menaces of the 
Huguenot leaders, filled the assassins with 
consternation. There was every thing to 
dread from the present humor of the 
King, even to the supreme triumph of the 
Protestant faction; should he discover 
the parts played by his mother and 
brother, whom he hated, their banishment 
from his councils would inevitably follow ; 
and his bearing and words towards both 
ful l On the 
night of the attempted assassination, a 
party of Huguenot gentlemen broke in 
upon supper, and 


‘ - ey ‘ 
iy conhrmes Luis impression. 


him while he was at 
with fierce glances at Anjou, who sat by 
his demanded vengeance, saying 
that, if the King refused them justice, 
they would take it into their own hands. 
Out of these considerations and events 
was evolved the horrible plot for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. It 
was a massacre of defence undertaken by 
Catherine, Guise, and Anjou, to preserve 
from merited destruction.* 


side, 


1 , 
themselves 


*It is impossible for the writer to adduce, 
within the space of a article, all the 
reasons and authorities which have led him 
up to the conclusion that the massacre was 
not the result of a long-meditated plan, but 


magazine 


of a sudden necessity. It is probable that 
the idea of such an extermination may have 
frequently crossed the mind of the Guise and 


Catherine and her sons, but there is 
not the slightest proof extant that it took a 
tangible shape. While the Huguenots were 
only sufficiently powerful to balance the yet 
more dangerous party of Lorraine, it was not 
the Queen-Mother’s policy to destroy them, 
since that would have been 
and the King over to the ambitious duke; it 
was only when the other faction threatened her 
with destruction, that she resolved to sweep it 


even of 
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But nothing could be done without the 
sanction of the King: he must be won 
over to the plot. 

At the council held on the day follow- 
ing the attempted assassination, the wily 
Catherine began by representing that the 
Huguenots were sending into Switzerland 
for large bodies of mercenaries, and were 
raising troops throughout the country; 
that they purposed placing Henry of Na- 
varre upon the throne; that the Catholics 
had resolved to wage war to extermination 
against them; and that the only way to 
avert these evils was to destroy the Pro- 
testant leaders. Upon which Charles fell 
into a great fury, and denounced woe 
upon any one who dared to harm a hair 
of Coligny’s head. “ He is the only true 
friend {I have,” he exclaimed; “all the 
rest are knaves—all sold to Spain, except 
my brother of Navarre.” But again and 
again she returned to the attack, with 
new falsehoods and Machiavellian argu- 
ments, strenuously supported by every 
member of the council. The King lis- 
tened to all in moody silence. Finding 
argument fail, she resorted to taunts, even 
reproaching him with want of courage; 
until, his furious temper stung to madness, 
he leaped from his seat with fearful oaths 
and blasphemies, crying, “ Kill the Admi- 
ral, if you will, but kill all the Huguenots 
with him—all—all—all! so that not one 
be left to reproach me hereafter. See to 


it at once—do you hear!” and rushed out 
of the chamber. 

Not a moment ‘was to be The 
Duc de Guise was sent for, and that same 
night was fixed for the awful deed. 

One hour before matins the tocsin rang 
forth from the belfry of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and was immediately 
swered from every tower in Paris, rousin 
victim and fanatic to the slaughter. 
was a scene of horror 
few parallels in history. 


I st. 


. 
oven > 

hen 
1 


enacted which has 


away. That Charles had harbored such a de- 
sign is still more incredible. Coligny seve; 
loubted him, and wonderful indeed must 
have been the powers of dissimulation of 


this mere boy to entirely hoodwink so saga- 
cious and penetrating an intellect as that of 
the great Admiral. As to the various utte- 
rances which the gossip of the time imput 

to him, such as his observation to his mother 
of “Do I not play my part well ?” their 
thenticity is doubtful, and even, if spoken, 
might have referred to other matters of policy 
to which they were equally applicable. 


au-~ 
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At the sound of the first shot Charles 
was struck with remorse, and sent orders 
to Guise to proceed no further; but that 
sanguinary bigot was not to be defrauded 
of his feast of blood, and sent back the 
reply that it was too late. From his bed- 
room window, as the summer’s dawn gra- 
dually broke, the King could look out 
upon the slaughter. The horrible clang 
of the bells, the ferocious shouts of the 
murderers, the shrieks of the dying, the 


clash of swords, the deafening report of 


the firearms, together with the over- 
wrought excitement of his brain, aroused 
all the natural ferocity of his disposition 
to a delirium, and, seizing an arquebus, 
he continued to fire upon the fugitives as 
fast as it could‘ be; reloaded, shouting in- 
cessantly, “ Kill! kill!” 

The massacre went on through three 
whole days.* It is difficult to arrive ata 
true estimate of the numbers of the vic- 
tims; there are no fewer than nine diffe- 
rent estimates, ranging from two thousand 
to a hundred thousand; from fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand may be near the 
truth. 

From the night of St. 
until the hour of his death, the doom of 
Prometheus fell upon the wretched Charles 
—the vultures of remorse 
gnawed his vitals. When the assassins 
boasted in his presence of the prodigies 
of cruelty they had performed, they drew 
from him involuntary groans. To his 
physician, Ambrose Paré, he said: “I 
know not what has happened to me these 
two or three days past, but I feel my 
mind and body as much at enmity with 
each other as if I was seized with a fever. 
Sleeping or waking, the murdered Hugue- 
nots seem ever present to my eyes with 
ghastly faces and weltering in their blood. 
I wish the innocent and helpless had been 
spared.” He sent letters patent into the 
provinces, and private letters to England, 
Germany, and Switzerland, disavowing 
the deed, and throwing the whole blame 
upon the Guises. But, eight days after- 
wards, at the instigation of his mother, 
who had doubtless represented to him 
that such a statement could, in a political 


> = . 
Bartholomew 


unceasingly 





* Had it been the result of along-meditated 
plan, it would have been simultaneous 
throughout the country: such was not the 
case ; it was the news of what Paris had done 
that roused the murderous fanaticism of the 
provinces to imitation, 





sense, produce no good to the Huguenots, 
but an infinite amount of evil among the 
Catholics, he declared that all was done 
by his expréess-commands, and that each 
of the assassinated leaders had been guilty 
of a capital crime. 

A few months afterwards he was attack 
ed by a mortal disease. Suspecting the 
Queen-Mother of poisoning him, he again 
turned towards the Huguenots. Discon 
tent possessed every party in the State, 
which was wholly governed by Catherine 
and her creatures, all Italians, men of 
mean birth and sordid natures. There 
was another rising of the Protestants, in 
the midst of which the King died at Vin 
cennes in the most terrible tortures, bathed 
in his own blood, ly sweated 
through his skin.’ J 

His character 
certain elements which a more wholesome 
training, or perhaps maturity, might have 
ripened to greatness. He was a patron 
of literature and learned men, and a fine 
musician ; but his passion for the chase 
amounted to a mania. He would p 
whole days and nights in the woods. He 


was naturaily 


which literal 


seems to have possessed 


fierce and sanguinary. 
When galloping along the roads, he would 
sometimes kill every animal he met; the 
sight of their blood seemed to madden 
him, and, springing from his h 
would tear out their entrails and dabble 
in their gore.t He was passionate to 
frenzy, a great swearer, and had little re 
gard for oaths or pledges. He was not 
licentious, and was deeply attached both 
to Marie Touchet, mistress, and 
to his gentle young queen. He is de 
ll, but with a 


rse, he 


hic . 
nis one 


scribed as having been tall, 
stoop in the shoulders; as having thin, 
weak limbs, pale complexion, fierce ex- 
pression of face, and eyes yellow and 
ghastly. He was a great victim to bile; 
whence his furious temper. Ah, that ter- 
rible bile,.what crimes has it to answer 

*It seems highly probable that Charles re- 
ally did die by poison. 
he lived with his mother have been already 
mentioned. The Duc d’Anjou, then King of 
Poland, was her favorite son. It is generally 
believed that Alencon, the youngest brother, 
was poisoned by a nosegay given him by his 
mistress, under whose direction is uncertain. 
“ The blood ran through all his pores as if every 
vein had burst,” De Thou. Thus it was 
with Charles. The coincidence is a curious 
one. 

+ This will account for his ferocity after th 
massacre had once commenced. 


The terms upon which 


says 
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for! Charles the Ninth, Marat, and 
Robespierre, all three wholesale slaughter- 
ers, were possessed by the yellow fiend. 

To follow Catherine’s career through 
the tortuous intrigues of the following 
reign would be to recount its whole his- 
tory, a task which comes not within the 
scope of the present article. It was but 
the old policy over again—a constant 
fight for ascendency over her son’s mind ; 
a constant endeavor to balance the one 
party against the other, Guise against Na- 
varre, for Henry of Béarn had now take 
Coligny’s place as head of the Hugue- 
nots; 
ried on by the beautiful demoiselles of her 
Court, whom BrantOme has immortalized 
under the term of the Queen-Mother’s 
“ flying squadron”—syrens who lured men 
to treachery, dishonor, and frequently 
death. It was a miserable policy, which 
drowned France in blood, and never ef 
fected any permanent results. 

Her death occurred in 1589, and was 
hastened, it is said, by the shock of the 
assassination of the Duc de Guise, exe- 
cuted in the King’s palace by the King’s 
orders, for she foresaw the terrible conse- 
quences that must fall upon her son from 


this daring deed—prognostics which, with- 


a constant system of espionage Car- 


el- 
] 
} 
i 


in afew months of her decease, were ter- 


ribly realized. 
} 


? 
Catherine de Medicis was essentially a 
type of her age and nation. 

‘ Virtue, a fig! ’tis in ourselves that we 
are thus, or thus,” might well have been 
the motto of the Italian of the sixteentl 
century: to be honest, honorable, and in- 
genuous, was in his creed to be a fool; to 
be crafty, cunning, and dissimulating, 
was to be a man worthy of all respect; 
the most pitiless of assassins and destroy- 
when interests balanced 


la oC ’s phrase, 


¢ 
} 
t 


ers his were 


against human life, but wholly destitute of 


that sanguinary ferocity, that tigerish love 
of blood, which breaks out in the French- 
man whenever his passions are aroused 
he political or religious fanaticism. 
atherine was by nature tolerant, and 
averse to cruelty; but ruthless as Destiny 
to all who threatened her ambition. A 
sceptic to revealed religion, she was pro- 
foundly credulous to every superstition ; 
an astrologer attended her wherever she 
went; she never engaged in any scheme 
without first consulting the stars; and 
after her death all kinds of amulets and 
charms were found upon her person. 


oS 
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She is accredited with having been pro- 
foundly skilled in the science of poison- 
ing, which reached such a terrible perfec- 
tion among the Italians at the close of 
the middle ages; a pair of gloves, a 
bouquet, a perfumed handkerchief, could 
convey death to an enemy, and yet defy 
detection. Marvellously tenacious of pur- 
pose, fertile in resources, and unscrupu- 
lous in action, she might have crushed all 
who opposed her dominion, and rendered 
her power absolute, had she possessed 
more of the grandeur of wickedness; but 
her policy was ever temporizing, ever 
emasculated by an excess of subtlety; 
she preferred poison and the dagger to 
the axe and the sword; preferred to maim 
rather than crush an enemy; she excited 
terror, but never awe. Yet when occasion 
required her courage was unquestionable. 
She was a dauntless huntress of the stag 
and the wild boar, and had frequently 
sustained severe injuries in their pursuit. 
And Brantdme tells us, speaking of the 
siege of Rouen, “She failed not to come 
every day to Fort St. Catherine to hold 
council and to watch the firing of the bat- 
teries. I have often seen her passing 
along that hollow way of St. Catherine, 
the cannon and musket raining 
around her, for which she cared nothing. 
‘ When Monsieur the Constable 
and M. de Guise remonstrated with her, 
saying that misfortune would come of it, 
she only laughed, and said she would not 
spare herself more than them, since she 
had as good a courage as they had, but 
not the strength their sex had designed 
them.” In manners she was affable and 
courteous, and had the sweetest of smiles 
and the most musical of voices; and, 
rarest praise of all in that licentious age, 
scandal scarcely tarnished her reputation. 

The following is one of the numerous 
contemporary epigrams written upon her 
death : 


shot 


‘La royne fut un diable et un 
ange, 

Toute pleine de 
louange, 

‘lle soutint l’Estat, et l’Estat mit 4 bas, 


E 
Elle fit maints accords, et pas moins de 


qui cy gist 


blasme et pleine de 


dé- 
bats, 
Elle enfanta trois rois et trois guerres ci- 
viles, 


Fit bastir des chasteaux et ruiner des villes, 
Fit bien de bonnes lois et de mauvais édits ; 
Souhaite lui, passant, enfer et paradis. 


Temple Bar. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “ THE*WOOING O’T.” 


CuHapTER VI. 


THE next Sunday was one of those 
bright soft days that seem stolen from a 
riper season, just as a sample of the de- 
lights which more advanced spring has in 
store. Already the almond and lilac trees 
showed attempts at budding, the crocuses 
and violets made a respectable show in 
the garden, and Mrs. Travers’s rooms 
were sweet with hyacinths. 

Thither, in Sunday garb of most irre- 
proachable cut and hue, with tightly but- 
toned, handsomely stitched gloves, and a 


silk umbrella rolled into the dimensions of 


a walking-stick, came Ford. He first 
loomed upon Fanny’s active vision at 
church, and she, with her usual impulsive- 
ness, bestowed an energetic nudge upon 
her friend, who was busied in finding the 
hymn just given out; but Mrs. Travers 
was not unaccustomed to Fanny’s nudges, 
and did not even lift her eyes from her 
book. 

On coming out of church, the Hon. 
Mrs. Danby pounced upon Mrs. Travers, 
for whom she had lain in wait; for the 
young widow generally kept back till the 
rest of the congregation had partially dis- 
persed. 

“How do you do, my dear Mrs. 
Travers? I was glad to see you in 
church, for Georgie and I fancied, from 
not seeing you anywhere, that you were 
not so well—cold or something. It is 
such uncertain, trying weather.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly well, thank you,” 
replied Mrs. Travers cheerfully. 

“ Suppose we walk on ?” 

Here Mr. Ford drew near, looking 
slightly embarrassed, yet determined. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Travers; 
then, holding out her hand, “ Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Ford; I did not expect to see 
you in church. Fanny, here is Mr. 
Ford !"—and Fanny felt he was com- 
mitted to her care. 

Mrs. Danby and her daughter looked at 
him with an instant’s short, sharp curiosi- 
ty, and then the party fell into a natural 
marching order, the married ladies in 
front, the young ones, escorted by the 
gallant Ford, in the rear. Now it is re- 


markable that, although speaking very 
correct English, with a good accent, 
although a well-informed and _tolerably 
good-looking individual, both Miss Danby 
and her mother decided in their own 
minds that he was, according to their 
scornful generalisation, some “tinker or 
tailor, or candlestick maker’ from the 
City. Meantime they walked on harmo- 
niously together. 

“I want you to waive ceremony and 
come in, totus to-morrow evening, my 
dear Mrs. Travers,” said the honorable 
dame persuasively. “There will only be 
my cousin Lady Georgina Verner, her 
nephew Lord Delamere, who is quartered 
here, and Colonel Upton, who is 
Indian hero just returned. You mi 
like to meet him, for he is a great chum of 
your connection, Sir Hugh Galbraith. It 
is quite a family gathering; no party, a 
little music and a rubber. There could 
not be the slightest impropriety.” 

“Thank you very much,” returned Mrs, 
Travers, gently but decidedly. “I could 
not think of leaving my own house for 
some months to come. Do not think me 
ungracious. In such matters, I suppose, 
individual feeling makes the law.” 

“T really think you are too scrupulous, 
dear Mrs. Travers. It is not wise, or 
even Christian, to indulge in morbid 
regrets, which only unfit us for the duties 
of that state of life to which we are 
called,” observed Mrs. Danby, in a hig] 
religious tone. 

But Mrs. Travers was not to be moved ; 
the prospect of meeting an old chum of 
Sir Hugh Galbraith was anything but at- 
tractive to her, and she politely though 
firmly repeated her refusal. ~ 

“Well, your charming young friend will 
perhaps join us ?” 

This Mrs. Travers left an open point, 
determined to ask Fanny to stay at home, 
as she did not at all like the idea of her 
“charming” but communicative young 
friend being brought in contact even with 
the enemy’s most remote outpost. 

The parties separated at their respective 
houses, and Mrs. Travers addressed her- 
self pleasantly to Mr. Ford. 

“Come in, Mr. Ford; I dare say we 
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shall find Mr. Reed. He generally comes 
down on Sundays, but, I regret to say, 
does not appear at church.” 

“I must beg you to believe,” returned 
Ford, following her into the house, “ that, 
although compelled by railway exigencies 
to make my appearance at so unreason- 
able an hour, I do not intend to bore you 
all day; a walk across Bushy Park, after 
a week at the desk, will be a great refresh- 
ment.” 

“T am very happy to see you, Mr. 
Ford,” said the young widow, simply. 
“ Pray stroll about, or sit indoors and read, 
just as you like.” 

Contrary to Mrs, Travers’s expectations, 
Tom Reed was not awaiting them, and 
luncheon proceeded much more formally 
in consequence. Mr. Ford was very 
elaborately agreeable. He conveyed all 
the latest news he could collect in the 
most polite phrases, but Fanny was rather 
inattentive, and disposed to watch the 
window opposite her, which commanded 
a view of the entrance ; observing which, 
Mrs. Travers remarked, “ We cannot ex- 
pect Tom now, till quite late in the even- 


’ 


ing, and I do not think he will come at all.’ 

“JT dare say he will not,” returned 
Fanny. 

They shortly after adjourned to the 
drawing-room. 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Travers to her com- 
panion, “ you would be good natured, and 


a) 
] 


take a walk with Mr. Ford. 


This was a whispere ide, while he 
was critically examining an_ illustrated 
work on church architecture, which the 
High Church curate had persuaded Mrs. 
Travers to buy. 

“Twill if you like,” said Fanny, with 

her usual good humor. “ Mr, Ford,” she 
continued, “ will you take me with you? 
or shall I be in your way ?” 
“ My dear young lady, I am greatly 
gratified at the idea of such companion- 
ship; but shall we leave Mrs. ‘Travers 
alone? Would she not join us ?” 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Ford, I never go 
out on Sundays; but a brisk walk would 
do Fanny a world of good.” 

Fanny made a pretty “mow” behind 
Mr. Ford’s back, and ran away to put on 
her bonnet. 

“ T have heard, since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you,” said Ford, drawing his 
chair near Mrs, Travers, “ that Sir Hugh 
Galbraith was to have started, or had 
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started, from Calcutta the first of this 
month ; so that he will probably arrive in 
England in about a fortnight.” 

“ Indeed!” she replied, and then re- 
mained silent and absorbed in thought, 
her large dark-blue eyes distended, gazing 
fixedly on vacancy. 

Ford looked at her intently, quite un- 
perceived by her, until he suddenly rose 
from his chair, and executed his favorite 
flank movement upon the window. Then 
she said with a smile: 

“ Well, Mr. Ford, he may come or go. 
I must trouble myself no further about 
him. He has rejected my offer with more 
than scorn, and has evidently heard some 
rumor of the second will, for he threatens 
to dispute the first. Oh, what would I 
not give to find that second will, or to 
know certainly that it does not exist! I 
shall never feel really safe or settled until 
I am satisfied one way or the other.” 

“Tt Zsa painful position for you,” said 
Ford, once more seating himself beside 
her; “but I think you may make up 
your mind that nothing more will ever be 
discovered, although I once knew a case 
somewhat in point where, after a year, the 
final will was found. Butas to Sir Hugh’s 
threats, they are not worth thinking of.” 

“So Mr. Reed tells me; and I will try 
not to think of them. Pray, Mr. Ford” 
—with an abrupt change of voice—* have 
you been able to see poor Mr. Gregory’s 
daughter for me ?” 

“ No, indeed, I regret to say,” replied 
Ford softly. “ Ihave been much engaged 
since we met, but I have ascertained her 
address.” 

“Oh, thank you. Pray give it to me. 
Perhaps [ had better call. I have much 
more time to spare than you, and I ought 
not to trouble you.” 

“Trouble!” repeated Ford emphatical- 
ly. “When did I ever think anything a 
trouble for you ?” 

There was a perceptible quiver in his 
voice. Mrs. Travers looked up quickly 
with a startled expression, meeting his eyes 
steadily. 

“ Oh, you may be so good as not to 
consider me troublesome,”. she said, with 
a certain ‘quiet, careless composure, very 
refrigerating to an ardenty vain, timid man. 
“ But I am all the more bound not to give 
you trouble. So let me have the address, 
and I shall call upoa this poor woman in 
a day or two.” 
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There was a tinge of command in both 
voice and manner that suited her well; 
and Ford instantly obeyed. 

“ There,” he said, taking a slip of paper 
from his pocket-book. “It is not a 


very 
attractive locality, you observe.” Then, 
after a moment’s pause, “I trust I have 


not unwittingly offended by involuntarily 
falling back to the tone warranted in 
former, and to me, happier days.” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Travers, 
frank kindly nature dreading to 
friendly or haughty in her 
“ T always remember z 

The entrance of Fanny with her bonnet 
on saved the impulsive widow from too 
fascinating an amende, though perhaps the 
suggestiveness of her unfinished se ntence 
permitted a wider range to Ford’s far- 
reaching vanity than the most unguarde 
words. 

“ Well, Miss Lee!” cried that gentleman, 
with head erect and sparkling eyes. “I 
am at your service. I daresay y 


her 
seem un- 
prosperity. 





yu can 
direct our steps to some pretty bits of 
scenery. Do you ever try any sketching? 
If so, and I could give you a hint or two, 
I should be most happy. In other days 
I had almost elected an artistic line, and, 
but for one circumstance, regret I did not.” 

“Tt would have been much 


yen thi un 
doing sums all days, I am ed 


sure,” retur! 


Fanny. “Come along, Mr. Ford : it is 
past two.” 
Mrs, Travers felt unusually pleased 


when Ford disappeared, but was too 
much occupied with other thoughts to be- 
stow any on him. The near approach of 
Sir Hu; ch Galbraith filled her 
finable and unreasonable uneasin#ss; but 
she made a resolute and successful effort 
to banish him from her mind. “ There is 
no use in going to meet trouble half wo 
she reflected; “he can do me no real 
harm.” She looked at the address given 
her by Ford. ‘Mrs. Bell, Duke’s 
Square, Lambeth, near Vauxhall.’ I will 
try and see her to-morrow ; perhaps it is 
foolish and Quixotic to go myself, but it 
cannot be wrong; and I have so much 
time, and help must seem long in coming 
to her, poor soul.” So the fair widow's 
thoughts flowed out in benevolent plans, 
in half. sad,|half-sweet reminiscences. How 
long she sat in luxurious solitude she 
did not know, when she was roused by an 


with unde- 


opening door and the announcement of 
“ Mr. Reed.” 
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“My dear Tom, I am so glad to see 
you! What became of you this morning ; 
and how have you managed to arrive at 
this unusual hour ?” 
“Well, you see, one 
respondents ’ has just arrived 
Has been with ( re itram at 
were late last night, or rather this 
The ‘ Morning T veskat” 
supper; so he offered to « 
as he was coming to 
knew in India who is qu 
“Well, I am very 
Will you have some luncheon ?” 
“ No, thank you; I have just 
breakfast ;” and Tom Reed 
himself in a comfortable chair, yet 
while Mrs. T1 
received the news. 
“ What is the matter, Tom ?” she said 


of ‘our own cor! 
from India 
| and we 
morning. 
men gave hima 
lrive me down, 








ed 
enscon ed 

sec ated 
-d and 


’ 
restiess, 


avers askKt 


at length. “You seem on the lookout 
for something. Oh, I know I suspect 
you miss Fanny’s attacks. She is out 
she good-naturedly undertook to guide 
Mr. Ford to some picturesque points ; and 
I was not sorry to be left in peace.” 

“ Oh, indeed, they will be back to din 


ner, then ?” 

“Ves, 
sure Mr. 
gest suc 


unless they elope; and I am 
Ford is much too proper to 
h a thing,” returned } 
laughing 
“Then you do not think the di 
would arise on Fanny’s side ?” sai 
a little querulously. 


“ Poor dear Fanny! she would vita 
bly box his ears if the spirit moved him so 
far. Under enormous excitement, I could 
fancy Mr. Ford on one knee exclaiming 


‘A carriage-and-four awaits us in the 
ravine; fly with me!’ or some such cor 


rect incorrectness; but I can wot fancy 
Fan saying ‘ Yes.’ Ah! Tom, ‘Tom, you 
must put up with me, only me, for the next 
half-hour.” 

“ Qnly you!” cried Reed. And am 
I not the luckiest of dogs to have a /éte-a- 
téte with you even for once; to have the 
entrée of your pleasant home-like house. 
Seriously, you have done me a world of 


good. crys tallisin ‘4 


into a de 


Do you know I am 
sree of steadiness calculated to 


result in a millionaire condition, if I only 
had a trifle to begin with. As it is, I 
trust it may not impart a solidity to my 
pen which will unfit it for lighter litera- 


ture.” 


“Donotfear. Volatility is so ingrained 
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in you that any graver habits contracted 
here will be but the sponge-cake underly- 
ing the whipt cream of your existence.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Tom gravely. 
“ All I can say is, that the dream of my 
existence has very considerably 
whipt hitherto,” 

Mrs. Travers smiled, “Ah,Tom! you 
would not be so good a fellow if the rod 
of circumstance had been more sparingly 
applied.” 

“So be it; but the process has had its 
unpleasantness.” 

“ No doubt. Now tell me, what won- 
ders did ‘ your own correspondent’ tell of 
his adventures in India? I daresay I 
have read the best of them; but a little 
private bit flatters one’s vanity.” 

“Well, curiously enough, our talk all 
the way down here was about Sir Hugh 
Galbraith, Markham (that’s our man) 
knew him well.” 

“You do not say so!” exclaimed Mrs, 

Travers, with much interest. “ And what 
does he say of him ?” 
“ He evidently likes him: says he is not 
a bad fellow—a thorough soldier; a keen 
sportsman; rather silent and haughty, but 
as plucky as a—well, as a well-bred Eng- 
lishman generally is.” 

“ Or an ill-bred one either,” putin Mrs, 
Travers. 

“ Well, as an Englishman, then, Per- 
haps, when he comes to England, he may 
be induced to hear reason, and do you 
justice,” 

“That I imagine he will never do,” said 
Mrs. Travers. ‘“ How is it that he has 
not arrived as well as this correspondent 
of yours ?” 

“Oh, his passage was taken, I under- 
stand, but he was too ill to go on board. 
It seems he was rather severely wounded 
defending the entrance to a fort with a 
handful of men, to give the women and 
sick time to escape. I hear he is to have 
the Victoria Cross.” 

“Indeed,” returned Mrs, Travers 
coldly; and, after a minute’s silence, 
added, “ then he can hardly be here before 
the end of March.” 

“ T should think not,” said Reed rising 
and walking towards the window. “ It is 
very fine, Mrs. Travers; do you not feel 
disposed to follow Fanny’s example, and 
come out ?” 

“No, I do not, Tom,” she replied 
smiling ; “but pray do not mind me. I 


been 
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see you are longing to be away—go; and 
if you bend your steps towards Bushy 
Park, you will probably meet the truants.” 
* “ Ah, you want to get rid of me,” cried 
Tom. ‘You have some delightful novel 
hidden away somewhere, which I interfere 
with; so I am off.” He waved his hand 
to his fair hostess, and ran downstairs with 
his usual alert rapidity. 

Mrs. Travers looked after him with a 
kindly, half-amused smile; but though 
she rose and took a thick, tough-looking 
book from her writing-table, it lay open 
unread for a long time upon her knee. 
Partly she thought of Tom Reed's irre- 
pressible uneasiness when he found Fanny 
was absent, but more of his careless sen- 
tence, “I hear he is to have the Victoria 
Cross.” It was curious how it ruffled the 
repose of her mind to hear of any worth 
in Hugh Galbraith—any liking towards 
him in others. It always seemed to re- 
flect reproach upon her dead husband 
and herself—and how much she had 
offended in urging Mr. Travers to do him 
justice, no one save herself knew. It was 
such an effort to her to speak to Mr. 
Travers on any forbidden subject, and 
Galbraith was always tabooed. Now, all 
her efforts were worse than useless! Well 
she had, at all events, striven to do right; 
and she could not help believing that her 
conduct would come to light some day. 
even if not She raised her book 
and strove to read, but only succeeded 
brokenly ; disagreeable thoughts would flit 
between her mind and the subject before 
it. It was quite a relief to hear Fanny’s 
voice on the stairs, and to receive the 
three pedestrians. 

“ T was so surprised _to see Tom!” cried 
Fanny, as she entered. “I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw_him coming 
along. We have had such a nice walk; 
have we not, Mr. Ford 2?” 

“IT should be a very strange individual 
to deny it,” returned that gentleman, with 
much urbanity. “I wish we could have 
persuaded you, Mrs. Travers, to have 
joined us ; I think you would have enjoyed 
the delicious spring feeling, the charming 
views.” 

“No doubt, Mr. Ford; but I seldom 
go out on Sunday. Now, dinner will be 
ready in five minutes, so those who wish 
to adorn had better do so.” 

* - * * * * * * 


The day but one after this conversa- 
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tion, Mrs. Travers, yielding to a kindly 
impulse, determined to seek out the old 
clerk’s daughter herself. A deep grateful 
sense of happiness had been developing 
within her, and gradually pervading her 
whole being during the three months of 
harmonious quiet which had succeeded her 
husband’s death. It was in vain she re- 
proached herself for this disloyalty to his 
memory ; in vain she told herself that her 
mourning should be deeper and more pro- 
longed for him to whom she owed every- 
thing. Nature was too strong to be held 
back. from its irrepressible germination. 
She felt she was young and fair; she 
knew she was free, rich, full to the lips 
with life, and she looked round, longing to 
bestow some of her happiness on others. 
Subscriptions to useful charities were all 
very right; but she wanted to say to some 
sorrowful ones, “ Here, take of my abun- 
dance ; let me have the supreme pleasure 
of drying your tears.” She longed to give 
relief, not merely by gifts, but by the balm 
of personal sympathy. So she started in 
the most generous mood—she went alone. 

“ Poor old Mr. Gregory’s people must be 
Superior,” she thought. “ His daughter 
will speak more freely to me, if I am by my- 
self.” She therefore took the train to 
Vauxhall, and a cab from thence to the 
address given her by Ford. It was a bet- 
ter locality than she expected. The 
square was a large grass-plot, adorned by 
a few weeping willows, fenced by wooden 
rails painted white, and surrounded by 
old-fashioned, respectable-looking red-brick 
houses. ‘The one she sought had a brass 
plate on the door, which announced “ Mrs. 
Bell’s establishment for young ladies.” 
As Mrs. Travers rang, the door opened, 
and a stout, square-looking man, in a 
brown overcoat and baggy trousers, came 
out; he had a tall, fluffy hat that seemed 
to have been brushed the wrong way, and 
held a book with a brass clasp, out of 
which various papers protruded. He was 
followed by a small pale woman, with a 
strained, imploring expression in her eyes, 
and hair much whiter than it ought to 
have been at her years. She was dressed 
in rusty black, 'and had a small, grey, 
knitted shawl drawn tight round her 
shoulders ; yet was there no tinge of com- 
monness in her aspect, nor in her accent, 
as she answered the man’s imperative 
“On Monday, then, at farthest,” with a 
low, sad-toned, “ On Monday, if I possibly 
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can ;” and then continued standing, the 
door in her hand, as he walked away— 
looking with surprise at Mrs. Travers. 

“T wish, if convenient to her, to see 
Mrs. Bell,” said she, advancing and draw- 
ing a card from her case. 

“T am Mrs. Bell,” returned the little 
woman with a sigh, as if the name was 
identified with trouble ; “ walk in, if you 
please.” She led the way into what was 
evidently a schoolroom, as the front and 
back parlors opened into each other, and 
were scantily supplied with desks and 
forms. 

“ Pray sit down,” continued Mrs. Bell, 
drawing forward the only chair in the 
room, which had a relaxed cane seat. 

“ IT presume you have called about my 
advertisement.” 

“ No,” said Kate Travers: “I was not 
aware of any advertisement,” and she 
placed her card in the little woman’s thin, 
tremulous hand. 

“ Mrs. Travers!” she exclaimed in great 
surprise. “ This is most unexpected !”— 
the tears stood in her eyes, and her lips 
quivered. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling on 
you,” said Mrs. Travers, coloring, and feel- 
ing keenly the awkwardness of venturing 
to intrude her knowledge of the difficulties 
with which this poor soul had to contend 
upon her notice—* because—because your 
late father was much respected by Mr. 
Travers; and had not his own illness 
come on so soon after Mr. Gregory’s 
death, he would, I have no doubt, made 
it his business to ascertain”’—she paused, 
at a loss how to proceed. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Bell breathlessly, 
her thin hands clutching nervously at her 
shawl. 

“If he could have been of any use to 
you,” resumed Kate Travers, clearing her 
difficulties at a bound; “and I have come 
to act for him. Will you forget I am a 
stranger, and speak to me openly of your 
affairs ?” 

The kind, frank eyes, the sweet, modest, 
hesitating voice, that seemed to ask rather 
than to confer a favor, melted the strug- 
gling woman’s heart. A sudden over- 
powering gleam of hope seemed to turn 
her giddy: she leant her elbows on one 
of the desks, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she kept silence for one trem- 
bling moment. 

“You are very, very good!” she ex- 
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claimed at length; “and I heartily thank 
you; but I fear, I greatly fear, it is almost 
too late for help.” 

“Do not say so,” cried Mrs. Travers, 
feeling at ease now that the ice was broken. 
“T am sure, if you will confide in me, 
something can be done—some way of es- 
cape found.” She spoke warmly and 
quickly, for, without a word of explanation, 
she perceived that her listener was in great 
trouble. After a few more sentences had 
been exchanged, Mrs. Bell’s shy reserve 
gave way, and, while unheeded tears 
welled over and stole down her sunken 
cheek, she told her whole story. 

While her father lived with her, she was 
comparatively prosperous; he paid her 
rent, and further contributed to the cost of 
the little household. She had a fairly suc- 
cessful school, and had contrived to edu- 
cate her daughter, now grown up, a son, 
who had evidently been a “ ne’er-do-weel,” 
whose illness and death not long before 
his grandfather’s had helped to exhaust her 
scanty savings, and another boy, her 
youngest, who was not yet twelve years old. 
But with her father she lost her mainstay. 
Her school fluctuated; she got behind 
with her rent. Her landlord had, perhaps 
unfortunately, been tolerably patient; she 
had struggled on, not liking to throw away 
the connection she had formed, especially 
as “dear Gracey” had just come home 
“ finished ” from an excellent school, where 
she had gained nearly all the prizes, and 
worked with her whole soul in order to be 
a help to the “ dear mother” at home, and 
Mrs. Bell could therefore offer fresh advan- 
tages to her pupils. 

Do what she would, however, the net 
closed round the poor woman ; and, as the 
last chance of paying her debts and setting 
herself and daughter free, she had adver- 
tised her school for sale, hoping to make 
an existence by giving lessons, as she could 
no longer receive pupils. They had now 
nearly come to the end of all their re- 
sources—the widow’s brother was at sea, 
had been unheard of for months—the 
landlord had just left, after informing her 
that, if not paid on Monday, he must 
seize her furniture. “And all will go,” 
concluded Mrs. Bell, who had talked her- 
self into composure; “for, between rent 
and taxes, there are nearly twenty-five 
pounds due. Then I do not know where 
to turn! With this house will go my last 
chance of independence. And there is poor 
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Georgie; he has not been to school for 
three months—what is to become of 
him ?” 

‘You must have courage still,” said 
Kate, taking her hand, while sympathetic 
tears stood in her eyes. “ The house shall 
not go, nor the furniture.” 

“ But, dear madam, it would take such 
a large sum to set me straight.” 

“How much?” returned Mrs, Travers 
quickly. 

“ Well, you see, I ought to be sure of six 
months’ rent besides what is due, and just 
the little weekly bills, and a trifle of ready 
money for books and things. Oh, I am 
afraid I dare not stay on with less than 
seventy pounds, and that is a fortune !’’ 

“ Nevertheless you shall have it,” cried 
Kate Travers impulsively—“ you shall in- 
deed! I am certain, if my husband had 
known about you, he would have done as 
much or more,” 

“ But, Mrs. Travers, pray think what a 
very large sum it is to promise! Your kind 
heart is moved by the story of my troubles. 
I should beso sorry to hurry you into any- 
thing you would regret.” 

“You shall have the half to-morrow,” 
returned Kate, “ and the rest in a week, so 
pray cheer up, and set to work to inform 
all your friends that your school is not to 
be given up; and as to your boy,’’—she 
stopped—a list of all the institutions of 
which Mr, Travers had been a governor, 
or a benefactor, rose before her mental 
vision—*“ we must provide for his education 
in some way.” 

But her hearer was faint, and overcome 
by this unexpected turn of fortune. Mrs, 
Travers, frightened to see her look so pale, 
hastily rang the bell, which was immedi- 
ately answered by a graceful, pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, a youthful picture of the faded 
woman who was now sobbing hysterically 
as she sat upon one of the forms with her 
head against an ink-splashed desk. A few 
minutes of confusion and misunderstand- 
ing, and then the glorious news of their 
emancipation was made known to “ Gra- 
cey,” who, though preserving her com- 
posure, was evidently as much overjoyed 
as her mother. 

“The good God has sent you to us!” 
she said, in a choking voice. “I have no 
fear of the future if we can but keep up 
the school, and people always liked to send 
their children to mother. ‘Then, if we can 
let a couple of rooms upstairs, we shall do 
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well, 
and strength ! 

Kate remained some time talking over 
the simple plans of mother and daughter, 
deeply thankful that she had come herself 
without loss of time, and utterly winning 
the hearts of both by the unaffected 
friendliness of her interest in their projects. 
She could collect from their conversation 
that theirs had been lives of unremitting 
industry and humble content ; no worthier 
recipients of her bounty could be found. 

How little it cost to restore sunshine to 
their hearts—sunshine that reflected itself 
glowingly in her own! 

After this visit, the pleasant monotony 
of Mrs. ‘Travers’s life was varied by an oc- 
casional visit to the quiet little schoolmis- 
tress and her daughter—not too many— 
Kate was delicately fearful of being op- 
pressive, and in going through the forms 
necessary to procure admittance for her 
boy into one of the many institutions to 
which Mr. Travers had subscribed, to 
some of which she had also herself con- 
tributed. 

Thus another month had almost slipped 
by, and the promise she had made to her 
protégée had been faithfully fulfilled. After 
consultation with Mr. Ford, Kate had de- 
termined to increase her gift by an addi- 
tional twenty pounds, which would not 
make it much more than half a year’s fost 
obit salary on account of the long and effi- 
cient services of the old clerk. 

Mr. Wall had now ceased to warn his 
fair client that she must “just” wait; and 
she herself had begun to plan an early 
move to the Continent, beginning with 
Naples, and intending to work her way 
northward as summer advanced. 

A delicious scheme, over which her fancy 
revelled, yet in which Fanny somehow did 
not seem to take as vivid an interest as 
might have been expected. 


Oh, you have indeed given us hope 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“T WONDER what solemnity Mr. Ford 
intends to perform to-day,” said Mrs, Tra- 
vers, looking up from a note she was read- 
ing as she sat at breakfast. 

“Is he coming here?” asked Fanny, 
who was diligently spreading honey on her 
bread and butter. 

“Yes. Hesays: ‘A matter of deep im- 
portance induces me so to arrange my work 
here, as to enable me to present myself at 
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noon, when I hope you will grant mea 
private interview.’ ” 

“ Oh, my goodness, Kate!” cried Fanny, 
her eyes sparkling with fun. “ Depend 
upon it he is going to make you an offer, 
or a declaration, or whatever is the right 
word.” 

“ Fanny!” said Mrs, Travers indignant- 
ly. “ How strange it is that a real ily nice 
girl as you are should be guilty of pear 


gla ring vulgarity, even in jest! Do you 
forget the position in which Mr. Ford 
stands to me? Never make such a 


speech again.” 

“Oh, mercy !” exclaimed Fanny, 
ing her hands as if in terror. 
grind me quite to powder! But do you 
mean to say you don’t know that nice, 
proper, polite personage is in love with 
you: ? because, if you do not, I shall begin 
to think I am more than your equal intel- 
lectually !” 

Absurd!” returned Mrs. Travers an- 
grily. “I havea sincere respect for Mr. 
Ford, and such remarks are insulting to 
him as well as to me ; besides, I am vexed 
that you should be so regardless of all pro- 


clasp- 
“ Do not 


priety—there, Fanny! I do not mean to 
be cross, but do not be so thoughtless 
again!” 


I know 


do not give 


“ No, I will not, indeed, dearest. 
I am a wretch; but, Kate, I 
up my opinion for all that.” 

“ Think what nonsense you like, but do 
not utter it!” returned Mrs. Travers, look- 
ing to the second page of the note, in obe- 
dience to a “Pp, T. o.” at the foot of the 


first. “Listen to this, Fan. ‘I saw the 
junior partner of Booth Brothers this 
morning. He had reached London only 


last night, having travelled from Marseilles 
with Sir Hugh Galbraith, though not ex- 
actly in his company.’ “There,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Travers, “I feel as if I were be- 
fore the enemy, and on the point of going 
into action!” 

“Sir Hugh absolutely in London !” cried 
Fanny. “Is it not sooner than we ex- 
pected? ‘Ill birds fly fast !’” 

“ No, not sooner than is quite possible,” 
said Mrs. Travers thoughtfully, as she laid 
the note beside her plate. “ Our life is so 
serene and happy, no wonder that we take 
no heed of time—‘is!’ I fear ‘ has been’ 
would be more correct! I feel quite a 
coward at the idea of the unrest that is be- 
fore me; and an enemy is so horrible—an 
implacable enemy, who cannot be bought 
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off!” she continued, smiling. “I am 
ashamed of my cowardice. If that man 
had not a sort of right to consider himself 
ill used, I should be braver. However, he 
may annoy, but he cannot hurt me!’ 

“Take some more coffee, and I will cut 
you such a nice thin slice of ham,” said 
Fanny soothingly. 

“ No, thank you—nothing more.” 

“ Why, Kate, you have scarce eaten any 
breakfast !” 

“Never mind, I shall eat the more 
luncheon, And, Fanny dear, I wish you 
would write and ask Tom Reed to come 
down to dinner, if possible, to-day. I will 
put on my bonnet while you write, and go 
to the post myself—a walk will brighten 
my ideas and steady my nerves.” 

“ Shall I go with you ?” asked Fanny. 

“No. I want to think, and you would 
have to be silent, so you would be bored.” 

“Very well,” returned Fanny good-hu- 
moredly. 

Although a dull grey morning, the air 
and motion revived the young widow. She 
strove gallantly to throw off the depression 
and fearful looking for evil which had 
fallen upon her spirit; but though par- 
tially successful, she could not quite repress 
the sort of nervous watchfulness which 
constantly drew her eyes to the clock. It 
must be some matter of no ordinary im- 
portance that could induce Mr. Ford to 
leave the office in the morning, on a foreign 
post day, too !—then she remembered that 
Friday was the post day, and credited it 
with a reputation for unlimited ill-luck, at 
which morsel of superstition reason smiled 
and imagination shuddered. 

The first ten minutes after midday had 
ticked slowly by, and Mrs. Travers, though 
fully prepared, could not help a nervous 
start when “ Mr. Ford” was announced. 

Even while exchanging the ordinary 
greetings, Mrs. Travers was struck by his 
altered appearance. His face was thinner 
than when she had seen him scarcely a 
fortnight before, and deadly pale; his 
eager, glittering eyes had a haggard, 
strange expression, which impressed her 
painfully. 

“T fear you have been ill, Mr. Ford !” 
she exclaimed, almost involuntarily, as she 
pointed to a seat near the fire and oppo- 
site her own. 

“Til at ease I certainly have been since 
yesterday,” he replied, laying a square, thin 
brown paper parcel, folded and tied with 
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his accustomed accuracy, on the table, and 
moving his chair so as to sit with his back 
to the light. 

“T trust you have no very bad news to 
tell me,” said Mrs. Travers, while her heart 
beat loudly. 

“ Nothing good, I acknowledge,” he re- 
turned, taking out his handkerchief, and 
passing it rapidly over his face. 

Mrs. Travers made no answer, and, 
with a sort of choking sound in the throat, 
Ford resumed abruptly: “The missing 
will, for which we have sought so diligent- 
ly—I have found it.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mrs. Travers, with a 
sensation of relief. “I am very glad.” 

“ But, my dear lady,” said Ford, lower- 
ing his voice and leaning a little towards 
her, “ I—I—as an old and trusted friend, 
I ventured to peruse it, and ‘ 

“Well, well, Mr. Ford,” interrupted 
Mrs. Travers, impatiently; “I am sure 
you were actuated by the best motives. I 
do hope Sir Hugh is remembered.” 

“Sir Hugh!” repeated Mr. Ford in a 
peculiar tone. “ You shall see;” and he 
began to untie the parcel. “I do not 
know,” he continued, “ what induced me 
to perhaps transgress the limits of pru- 
dence, but my deep anxiety and regard for 
your interests—in short, I read the docu- 
ment! and I am most thankful I did, for 
I at once decided that yours should be the 
first eyes to fall upon it. You can then act 
as you think best.” 

“ But where,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers, 
who had turned somewhat pale—* where 
did you find it ?” 

“ You remember the large, old-fashion- 
ed bureau that stood in Mr. Travers’s pri- 
vate room ?—but no, you were there but 
once.” 

“T have heard you and Mr. Wall speak 
of it,” she replied. 

“We had examined it carefully, for Mr. 
Travers used to keep his private papers, 
bonds, securities—matters unconnected 
with the business of the house—there. 
The day before yesterday I had noticed, in 
a list of drawings in the 7%mes, some num- 
bers of Turkish coupons which LI feit sure 
were held by our excellent principal, and 
late in the afternoon, when I had breath- 
ing time, I determined to look for the 
numbers which I had noted down. While 
so engaged, Poole came to me with one of 
the large ledgers which I usually lock 
away in the safe myself, as he had request- 
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ed permission to leave early. I took it 
from him; but, as he closed the door, I 
remembered a commission I wished him 
to execute next morning, and, turning 
abruptly to catch him, the heavy ledger 
fell from my hand, striking the inlaid bor- 
der that surrounds the writing-table part 
of the bureau. It is one of those enclosed 
by a semicircular revolving cover, which 
shuts all in. The corner of the cover 
must have come with much force upon a 
spring, for I heard a slight click, and a se- 
cret drawer on the right, outside the bu- 
reau, flew open, and in it I found this,”— 
laying his hand upon a folded parchment 
which he had taken from its brown paper 
cover while he spoke. 

“ And it is ” exclaimed Mrs. Travers 
breathlessly. 

“The missing will,” added Ford. “ And 
now, my dear friend,” he continued, with 
a tinge of unusual familiarity, “I must 
beg you to nerve yourself, for you will find 
this document to be singularly unjust. I 
may say, basely unjust!” He paused ner- 
vously, biting his under lip, and, as he met 
the young widow’s full, searching, almost 
stern gaze, he averted his eyes. When he 
looked at her again, she was holding out 
her hand for the parchment. 

“T daresay you exaggerate its injustice, 
Mr. Ford,” she said. ‘“ Even if the bulk 
of the property is left to Sir Hugh, I shall 
not complain. He is the natural heir. I 
have no right to more than a fair dower.” 

“ Read it,” returned Ford emphatically ; 
“read it, and”’ sinking his voice, and 
drawing his chair a little nearer to her— 
“remember, whatever course you may 
adopt, whatever decision you may make, I 
am utterly at your service.” He stopped 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Travers looked at him as if puzzled, 
and then unfolded the crackling parch- 
ment, her eyes intently darting upon the 
stiff, legal writing with which it was cov- 
ered. “Ah!” she exclaimed after a few 
moments, which were very long to Ford, 
‘ I seem lost in a maze of words, and 
cannot gather the sense.”’ 

“ Allow me to read it to you,” he said, 
moving to herside. “ You can follow, and 
I will explain. You observe the date— 
March the 15th. Does that bring anything 
to your recollection ?” 

“No, nothing,” returned Mrs. Travers 
quickly ; “ pray read on.” 

Ford plunged into the wilderness of 
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words, skimming the technicalities quickly, 
yet with a slight tremor and catch in his 
voice, and bringing out the important 
morsels, dotted like islets in an Ai gean of 
verbiage, with slackened speed and clear 
emphasis. Mrs. Travers listened in steady, 
unbroken silence to the very end; the 
hand with which she held one side of the 
wide sheet firm and still, while Ford’s 
shook perceptibly. Cleared of circumlo- 
cution, the will, after some small bequests 
to old employés, all more or less different 
from similar dispositions in the first will, 
proceeded to express a wish that the house 
of Travers should not be broken up, but 
kept in working order, either by the inhe- 
ritor ora firm of partners; this was not 
distinctly directed, but left to the discretion 
of the executors. The testator then re- 
marked, that, having provided for all just 
claims upon him by gifts and otherwise 
during his lifetime, he desired that all his 
property, real and personal, should go to 
his nearest of kin, Sir Hugh Galbraith. 
This bequest was untrammeled by any 
condition or reservation whatever. 

When Ford ceased reading, Mrs. Tra- 
vers turned quickly to the signatures, and 
read them aloud in a wondering tone. 
Ford rose, and stood at a little distance, 
silent, but watching her intently. Again 
Mrs. Travers turned to the beginning, as 
though she would read it once more 
then, letting it fall, she looked up full at 
Ford, and, pushing back her hair from her 
brow, exclaimed, “I cannot understand 
it! Iam never mentioned! ‘ He has 
provided for all just claims during his life- 
time.’ What does it mean? Oh, Mr. 
Ford, this must bea forgery! You cannot 
believe it genuine ?” 

“ I would fain believe it false,” he be- 
gan in an unsteady voice, which he 
brought more under command as he pro- 
ceeded. “I dreaded its effect upon you 
when I found what it was, and at once de- 
cided that you, and you alone, should first 
peruse it before any living soul knew of 
its existence.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Travers 
impatiently ; “ you are always very good ; 
but do you mean to say that you believe 
Mr. Travers—my husband—would exe- 
cute a will in which I am not even named ; 
in which I am totally unprovided for— 
unthought of, unless the sentence about 
having provided for all claims by gifts 
during his lifetime glances at me ?” 
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“ And I suppose he made no deed of 
gift or settlement upon you ?” 

“ No, certainly not. 1 remember being 
so vexed before we were married, by old 
Mr. Lee asking for some such thing. Mr. 
Travers was rather offended, and said I 
might trust him ; and I did completely— 
justly—for ” (with suppressed vehemence) 
“T will never believe this thing is real. 
No, not if one rose from the dead to tell 
me so! Do you believe init, Mr. Ford ?” 

Ford made an attempt to speak before 
he could command his voice. 

“T fear, my dear Mrs. Travers, it will 
be difficult to disprove it. Iam most re- 
luctantly obliged to place the reality of 
the question before you. First, we have 
the fact that Poole, shortly before Mr. 
Travers’s death, admitted voluntarily that 
he and old Gregory had, early in the pre- 
vious spring, witnessed a will which Poole 
believes Gregory (who was one time a 
lawyer’s clerk) had drawn up under Mr. 
Travers’s own direction. Then we have 
your own belief that a will subsequent to 
that existed. Indeed, you thought your 
own strong wish that justice should be 
done to Sir Hugh suggested a change in 
Mr. Travers’s testamentary dispositions. 
We searched for the will in vain, our idea 
being that, as for some reason Mr. Travers 
chose to keep his intentions a secret from 
Messrs. Wall and Wreford, the bureau in 
his private room was the most likely place 
to find his will. There, accordingly, I, 
by acurious accident, do find it. The 
witnesses are the same as previously men- 
tioned ; the date also tallies with what we 
were led to expect ; and, should you un- 
fortunately not be able to arrange a com- 
promise with Sir Hugh Galbraith, and if 
my evidence was called for, as it no doubt 
would be, I should be compelled to admit 
that, shortly before the date of that will, 
there was a disagreement of a somewhat 
painful nature on the subject of money 
between you and your late husband.” He 
looked very intently at Mrs. Travers 
while he spoke. 

“ Of course, you would have to speak 
the truth,” she returned sharply. “ But 
you surely do not mean to say that the 
trifling altercation you unfortunately over- 
heard could have influenced Mr. Travers 
in so serious a matter as his will.” 

“It is impossible to say,” said Ford. 
“No one knows better than yourself 
that your late good husband was not al- 
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together free from crotchets more or less 
unreasonable.” 

Mrs. Travers made no immediate an- 
swer, but seemed looking through the 
document with some care. 

“The names appear all written in a 
different hand from the rest,” she said 
at last. “Itis strange! It is incompre- 
hensible !”' 

“It is cruel and deplorable,” added 
Ford ; “ and,” dropping his voice, “ not 
the least painful result is, that Sir Hug 
Galbraith, that haughty, overbearing fel- 
low, will find a triumph prepared for 
him as soon as he arrives.” 

“ Ah! then you believe this horrible, 
cruel, unjust will is genuine. You can- 
not, Mr. Ford, surely you cannot!” 

“ My dear lady—my dear Mrs. ‘Tra- 
vers, it cuts me to the heart to be ob- 
liged to confess that you will find it 
hard, nay, impossible, to set it aside.” 
She rose from her seat and walked to- 
wards the window, as he spoke; he 
paused a moment, looking anxiously af- 
ter her, and then resumed—*Still, I 
would beg you not to be too much 
cast down. Sir Hugh cannot be devoid 
of all humanity ; you observed Mr. Ger- 
vais, the executor to the first will, is 
joint executor with Sir Hugh himself. 
He is, I imagine, friendly to you ; if he 
represents your case judiciously, I am sure 
the fortunate heir will not refuse you, his 
cousin and benefactor’s widow, the means 
of subsistence, especially as you had made 
him a handsome offer of your own free 
will when you believed he had no claim. 
I think we may hope that Sir Hugh 
will make you some small P 

Mrs, Travers had turned and come 
slowly back from the window while Ford 
spoke, and now broke in upon his specu- 
lations in a low, concentrated voice, while 
her eyes flashed. 

“What are you speaking about, Mr. 
Ford ? Do you think the will of any 
man could lower me into a dependent 
upon Sir Hugh’s charity? Do you not 
see that he will immediately declare, and 
believe that I knew of this—this—vile 
forgery, and so triedto buy him off and 
quiet my own conscience? Do you not 
see what an abyss of mortification and 
misrepresentation has opened at my feet ? 
—and if—if this thing cannot be proved 
false, 1 must plunge in ; there is xo way of 
escape!” She grasped the back of a 
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chair as she spoke, and Ford could see 
from the tight clutch of the white hands 
how strongly her spirit was moved. 

“TI do indeed see how horrible it is; 
how much more horrible it wi// be!” re- 
turned Ford, the color rising in his cheek, 
and a light beginning to sparkle in his 
eyes. My heart bleeds for you ; and yet 
I must draw your attention to another 
point, of which I feel sure Sir Hugh and 
others will make the most and the worst.” 

*“ What more ?” asked Mrs. Travers, as 
if her thoughts were far away. 

“ There is another name omitted from 
this will that was honorably mentioned in 
the former one—my own. You did not 
perhaps remember that I was left five 
hundred pounds ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; I remember.” 

“ Then,” resumed Ford, “ it is highly 
probable that the total silence of this doc- 
ument respecting us both, coupled in the 
mind of a worldly and not very high ton- 
ed man, with my pure devotion to your 
service ; Our previous ; 

“ T cannot imagine how any person could 
see the least connection between them,” 
said Mrs, Travers. “ But be that as it 
may, I feel the ground giving way beneath 
my feet. I know this wretched will is 
false, forged, untrue ; and yet, where can 
I turn for proof? How can I save myself 
from the humiliation of yielding, rescue or 
no rescue, to my insolent enemy ?” 

The last word was uttered with intense 
verve from between her clenched teeth by 
the fair, soft-looking widow. 

“ Can we find no way of escape ?” ask- 
ed Ford, in a low tone, looking intently at 
Mrs. Travers. She did not reply, and he 
resumed: “You would do much, any- 
thing to avoid submission to Sir Hugh.” 

“ Yes, anything,” she replied, slowly. 

“Then, Mrs. Travers,” exclaimed Ford, 
his breath coming short and quick, “ as 
you believe this will not to be genu- 
ine, suppress it! Not a soul knows of 
it save you and myself; you think it 
forged ; you will, therefore, do no moral 
wrong. Need I assure you how complete- 
ly you may trust me ; how I would guard 
you from discovery even more watchfully 
than you would guard yourself !”—he 
ceased abruptly with a gasp, as if for 
breath. 

Mrs. Travers turned, and looked at him 
full and steadily for a moment. “ No!” 
she said, “ that would indeed be to humi- 
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liate myself in my own eyes, and put my- 
self under my adversary’s feet. No, no; 
your sympathy for me, your friendly indig- 
nation, blinds you for the moment; we 
will blot out the suggestion. I see you 
more than half believe this will is genuine, 
and you are the more indignant. I do not 
believe it. Nothing will ever make me 
believe it—cruel, base, my husband never 
could have been; meantime I must show 
it to Mr. Wall, and get Poole to verify 
his signature. How unfortunate that poor 
Gregory isdead! He,no doubt, was ac- 
quainted with the contents.” 

Mr. Ford changed color as she spoke, 
and passed his handkerchief across his 
brow, pressing it for a moment against his 
eyes. “ Your decision,” he said at last in 
an altered tone, “does more credit to your 
conscience than ta your worldly wisdom. 
Yet if the advice of one so cu/pably anx- 
ious for your welfare as I am may still be 
offered, I should say, Do not give this do- 
cument too hastily into Mr. Wall’s hands. 
Pause; think of all you resign—wealth, 
ease, freedom! think of the reverse, which 
you will unavoidably incur—poverty, ob- 
scurity, hard work, possibly a faint suspi- 
cion that your late husband had some good 
cause for so complete, so extraordinary a 
change in the disposition of his property.” 

“T seeitall, Mr. Ford, painfully clear ; 
yet I must not do this thing.” She spoke 
sadly, but composedly. 

“Then,” exclaimed Ford, with some 
agitation, “ I have placed myself in your 
power to no avail—-my character is in 
your hands !” 

“ What can you think of me,” cried 
Mrs. Travers, with much warmth, “if you 
do not believe that I would be as true to 
you as you tome? Iam certain you 
would never do for yourself what in a mo- 
ment of mistaken feeling you suggested to 
me. Let us forget it. To-morrow you 
will think differently, and, as to me, the 
proposition shall never cross my mind 
again.” She look kindly and frankly at 
him, but he did not meet her eye. “ But,” 
she resumed, “ if I grieve at the prospect 
of losing my all, I do not forget that you 
lose the legacy you so well deserved. 
Nothing makes me doubt the authenticity 
of this,” pointing to the parchment, “ more 
than the omission of your name.” 

“ The whims of testators are positively 
unaccountable,” said Ford sullenly. 

“ But then,” urged Mrs. Travers, “ there 
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was no shadow of reason for showing dis- 


approbation of you. Mr. ‘Travers con- 
fided in you—liked you to the last. Yours 
was the last name he mentioned. Ah!’ 
—suddenly she with a flash 
of memory’s light, the dying man’s words 
came backtoher. “Still,”’ she resumed, 
speaking to y faith is not 
shaken.” ; 

“ Some expression of poor Mr, Travers 
no doubt recurs to you ?” said Ford anx- 
iously, while he watched her 

“Yes.” urned, 
tomed candor. “ Scarcely an hour be- 
fore his death he said, ‘ You will think I 
] 
] 


stopped, as, 


herself, “m 


} } 
Keeni 


she ret with her accus 


1ave been unjust.’ Then, after a while, 
1e added, ‘ It is too late !’ words which I 
always thought pointed to a second will, 
but not one like this.” 
“Perhaps not; still they would apply. 
| 


i 
ll that some in- 


As to myself, who can tel 





stinctive feeling on the part of Mr. Travers 
may not. have biassed him against me? 
He may have — 1 the Geep 6 admi- 
ration I once—nay, ever have felt since 
those happy days we nf rat I knew you ! 
the ardent sympathy ! the devotion y 

* Stop !” said Mrs. Travers gravely, 
coldly, and raising her hand with an im- 
perious gesture which arrested the move- 
ment he made towards her. “ These are 
not words for me to hear; but I am wi 
ing to forget ‘hem also, provided they are 
never repeated. I say so with no disre- 
spt tto you.” 

Chey stood for a mon t face to face, 
and Ford’s eyes fell undet Mrs. Travers's 
composed gaze : a nervous, sinister smile 
flic kere d on his lip. He control ‘led 1 him- 
self with’a visible etfort, and, bowing low— 


“You teach me my place,” he said,— 
** a lesson I shall not soon forget. Once 
there was little difference 
—there may be less once 


in our positions 
more! But I 


have accomplished my errand, and receiv- 
ed my reward ; so I wish you good morn- 
ng.” 

“ IT do not wish you to leave me in an- 


young widow, gravely. 
let us forget the 
ition.” 

“ Forget—forget!” repeated Ford, bit- 
terly. It is easily s [ shall so far 
remember as not to intrude agai Good 
morning.” 

He turned away abruptly, and the next 
moment Mrs. ‘Travers ird the front 
door open and shut violently. She look- 


norning sconvers 


whole of this1 
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ed after him with a sigh, and a troubled 
into her face. 

‘There goes another enemy,” sl 
murmured ; then, taking up the fatal 
parchment, she slowly and carefully folded 
it up, laid it in a drawer, which she locked, 
and, sitting down to her writing-table, 
quickly penned the following :— 

Dear Sir,—I shall call to-morrow be- 
tween eleven and twelve. Endeavor to 
meet me: I have something very impor- 
tant to communicate.” 

This was a lressed to W. Wall, Esq., 
107 B eet, and she had it instantly 
despatched by a special messenger. 

“ Where is Miss Lee?” asked Mrs. 
Travers, when the serious Edwards re- 
turned to say her orders had been obeyed. 

“Miss Leeis gone out, ma’am. Oneof 
the young ladies next door called, and 
Miss Lee left word she was going fora 
walk, and did not like to disturb you, 
as you were engaged. Luneheon is quite 
ready, ma’am.” 

ae ' ery well,” 
chanicall 








returned his mistress me- 
“ but, Edwards, I cannot eat 
luncheon! I shall ask for something by- 
and-by. Go—go to your own dinner.” 
The man left the Tra- 
vers remained gazing out upon the garden, 
where a flush of green and many opening 
blossoms told that Spring’s first breath had 
touched the earth. Vaguely St 
out, and listened to th oan whisper rings of 
her formless thought. She 
ford and her cottage Pa quite distinct- 
ly across that mignionette border. She 
felt again the fluttered ple: sure which 
Travers’s grave notice and conversation 
She saw Ford, always carefull 
open the I 


Ys 


room, and Mrs. 


} } 
sne i yoke 


Saw 


created. 


dressed, garden gate, with his 


black bag in his hand, and stop to assist 
her in beerapsis roses. She recalled the 
odd, mixed feelings with which she always 
scone’ him, <A sort of compassion—a 


dread of hurting him—a tinge of ridicule 
—a sensation of unsafety. And then her 
husband; so generous, so high-minded, 
yet so narrow and jealous! A hundred 
instances of his thoughtful affection return- 
ed to her roeeney h HTe leave her unpro- 
vided for, dependent on her enemy ! Ne 

er could believe it. Yet the effect 
would be the same as if that horrible will 
was authen tic. 

A certainty of defeat—of a long, weary 
struggle pressed upon her. ‘The pleasant 
visions of travel, of study, of the variety 


pr 
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and repose which easy circumstances can 
realise, melted utterly away ; and the only 
clear idea standing up out of this misty re- 
verie was, that at least she had none to 

provide for save herself. 
It was rather a relief to receive a mes- 
To be « 
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sage from Fanny to the effect that Mrs. 
Danby had some children to tea, and she 
would be so glad if Miss Lee could stay to 
assist in amusing them. 

When Fanny returned, Mrs. Travers 


had gone to bed witha slight headache. 


—— ——_ oe ——___ — 


ON ANIMAL INSTINCT 


BY THI 

THE very old question whether animals 
are ‘ automata” was raised by Professor 
Huxley in the Fortnightly Review for 
November, 1874. It has peen since pur- 
sued here in successive papers of much 
ability by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Mivart. 
I find myself in partial agreement some- 
times with one, sometimes with another of 
these writers, and yet on some important 
matters dissenting from them all. Ap- 
proaching the subject from a different 
point of view, I cannot better explain the 
aspect in which this question presents it- 
self to me than by discussing it in connec- 
tion with certain exhibitions of animal 
instinct which I had occasion to observe 
during the spring and summer of last 
year. They were not uncommon cases. 
On the contrary, they were of a kind of 

swhich the whole world is full. But not 

the less directly did they suggest all the 
problems under discussion, and not the 
less forcibly did they strike me with the 
admiration and the wonder which no fami- 
liarity can exhaust. 

The Dipper or Water-ousel (Cinc/us 
aquaticus) is Well known to ornithologists 
as one of the most curious and interesting 
of British birds. Its special habitat is 
clear mountain streams, These it never 
leaves except to visit the lakes into which 
or from which they flow. Without the 
assistance of webbed feet it has extraordi- 
nary powers of swimming and of diving 
—imoving about, upon, and under the sur- 
face with more than the ease and dexterity 
of a fish—hunting along the bottom as if 
it had no power to float—floating on the 
top as if it had no power to sink—now 
diving where the stream is smooth, now 
where it is quick and broken, and suddenly 
reappearing perched on the summit of 
some projecting point. Its plumage is in 

perfect harmony with its “ environment” 
—dark, with a pure white breast, which 


IN ITS RELATION 


DUKE 


TO THE MIND OF MAN. 


OF ARGYLL, 


looks exactly like one of the flashes of 
light so numerous in rapid streams, or one 
of the little balls of foam which loiter 
among the stones. Its very song is set to 
the music of rapid waters. No bird, per- 
haps, is more especially adapted to a very 
special home, and very peculiar habits of life. 
The same species, or other forms so closely 
similar as to seem mere varieties, are found 
in almost every country of the world 
where there are mountain streams. And 
yet it is a species having no very near 
affinity with any other bird, and it consti- 
tutes by itself a separate genus. It is 
therefore a species of great interest to the 
naturalist, and raises some of the most 
perplexing questions connected with the 
“ origin of species.” 

A pair of these birds built their nest 
last year at Inverary, in a hole in the wall 
of a small tunnel constructed to carry a 
rivulet under the walks of a pleasure 
ground. The season was one.of great 
drought, and the rivulet, during the whole 
time of incubation, and of the growth of 
the young in the nest, was nearly entirely 
dry. One of the nestlings when almost 
fully fledged, was taken out by the hand 
for examination, an operation which so 
alarmed the others that they darted out of 
the hole, and ran and fluttered down the 
tunnel towards its mouth. At that point 
a considerable pool of water had survived 
the drought, and lay in the path of the 
fugitives. They did not at all appear to 
seek it ; onthe contrary, their flight seemed 
to be as aimless as that of any other fledg- 
ling would have been in the same predica- 
ment. But one of them stumbled into the 
pool. The effect was most curious. When 
the young bird touched the water there 
was a moment of pause, as if the creature 
was surprised.: Then instantly there seem- 
ed to wake within it the sense of its he- 
reditary powers. Down it dived with all 
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the facility of its parents, and the action of 
its wings under the water was a beautiful 
exhibition of the double adaptation to pro- 
gression in two very different elements, 
which is peculiar to the wings of most of 
the diving birds. The young Dipper was 
immediately lost to sight among some 
weeds, and-so long did it remain under 
water that I feared it must be drowned. 
But in due time it reappeared all right, 
and, being recaptured, was replaced in the 
nest. 

Later in the season, on a secluded lake 
in one of the Hebrides, I observed a Dun- 
diver, or female of the Red-breasted Mer- 
gauser (MJergus Serrator) with her brood 
of young ducklings. On giving chase in 
the boat, we soon found that the young, 
although not above a fortnight old, had 
such extraordinary powers of swimming 
and diving, that it was almost impossible 
to capture them. ‘The distance they went 
under water, and the unexpected places in 
which they emerged, baffled all our efforts 
for a considerable time. At last one of 
the brood made for the shore, with the 
object of hiding among the grass and 
heather which fringed the margin of the 
lake. We pursued it 
could, but when the litt 
shore, our boat was s 
yards off. 


as closely as we 
le bird gained the 
till about twenty 
Long drought had left a broad 
margin of small flat stones and mud be- 
tween the water and the usual bank. I 
saw the little bird run up about a couple 
of yards from the water, and then suddenly 
disappear. Knowing what was likely to 
be enacted, I kept my eye fixed on the 
spot; and when the boat was run upon 
the beach, I proceeded to find and pick 
up the chick. But on reaching the place 
of disappearance, no sign of the young 
Mergauser was to be seen. ‘The closest 
scrutiny, with the certain knowledge that 
it was there, failed to enable me to detect 
it. Proceeding cautiously forwards, I soon 
became convinced that I had already 
overshot the mark ; and, on turning round, 
it was only to see the bird rise like an ap- 
parition from the stones, and dashing past 
the stranded boat, regain the lake,—where, 
having now recovered its wind, it instantly 
dived and disappeared. The tactical skill 
of the whole of this manceuvre, and the 
success with which it was executed, were 


greeted with loud cheers from the whole 
party ; and our admiration was not dimi- 
nished when we remembered that some 
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two weeks before that time the little per- 
former had been coiled up inside the shell 
of an egg, and that about a month before 
it was nothing but a mass of albumen and 
of fatty oils. 

The third case of animal instinct which 
I shall here mention was of a different but 
of an equally common kind. In walking 
along the side of a river with overhanging 
banks, I came suddenly on a common 
Wild Duck (Anas Boschus) whose young 
were just out. Springing from under the 
bank, she fluttered out into the stream 
with loud cries and with all the struggles 
to escape of a helplessly-wounded bird. 
To simulate the effects of suffering from 
disease, or from strong emotion, or from 
wounds upon the human frame, is a com- 
mon necessity of the actor’s art, and it is 
not often really well done. The tricks of 
the theatre are seldom natural, and it is 
not without reason that “theatrical” has 
become a proverbial expression for false 
and artificial representations of the realities 
of life. It was therefore with no small 
interest that on this, as on many other 
occasions, I watched the perfection of an 
art which Mrs. Siddons might have envied. 
The labored and half-convulsive flapping 
of the wings, the wriggling of the body, 
the straining of the neck, and the whole ex- 
pression of painful and abortive effort, were 
really admirable. When her struggles had 
carried her a considerable distance, and 
she saw that they produced no effect in 
tempting us to follow, she made resounding 
flaps upon the surface of the water, to se- 
cure that attention to herself which it was 
the great object of the manceuvre to at- 
tract. Then, rising suddenly in the air, 
she made a great circle round us, and re- 
turning to the spot renewed her endeavors 
as before. It was not, however, necessary ; 
for the separate instinct of the young in 
successful hiding effectually baffled all my 
attempts to discover them. 

Let us now look at the questions which 
these several exhibitions of animal instinct 
cannot fail to suggest; and first let us 


take the case of the young Dipper. There 
was no possibility of imitation here. The 


rivulet beneath the nest, even if it had 
been visible to the nestlings, had been dry 
ever since they had been hatched. The 
river into which it ordinarily flowed was 
out of sight. The young Dippers never 


*could have seen the parent birds either 
This, therefore, is 


swimming or diving. 
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one of the thousand cases which have 
driven the “experience” school of philo- 
sophy to take up new ground. The young 
Dipper here cannot possibly have had any 
experience, either through the process of 
incipient effort, or through the process of 
sight and imitation. Nature is full of simi- 
lar cases. In face of them it is now no 
longer denied that in all such cases “ innate 
ideas” do exist, and that “ pre-established 
harmonies” do prevail in nature. These 
old doctrines, so long ridiculed and denied, 
have come to be admitted, and the new 
philosophy is satisfied with attempts to ex- 
plain how these “ ideas” came to be innate, 
and how these harmonies came to be pre- 
established. The explanation is, that, 
though the efficiency of experience as the 
cause or source of instinct must be giver 
up as regards the individual, we may keep 
it as regards the race to which the indivi- 
dual belongs. The powers of swimming 
and diving, and the impulse to use them 
for their appropriate purpose, were indeed 
innate in the little Dipper of 1874. But 
then they were not innate in its remote 
progenitors, ‘They were acquired by those 
progenitors through gradual effort—the 
trying leading to success, and the success 
again leading to more trying—both to- 
gether leading first to special faculty, then 
to confirmed habit, and then, by heredi- 
tary transmission, to instinct “ organized 
in the race.” Well, but even if this be 
true, was not the disposition of the proge- 
nitors to make the first efforts in the direc- 
tion of swimming and diving, and were 
not the organs which enabled them to do 
sO, as purely innate as the perfected in- 
stinct and the perfected organs of the 
Dipper of to-day ? Did there ever exist in 
any former period of the world what, so far 
as I know, does certainly not exist now— 
any animal with dispositions to enter on a 
new career, thought of and imagined for 
the first time by itself, unconnected with 
any organs already fitted for and appro- 
priate to the purpose ? Even the highest 
acquirements of the Dog, under highly 
artificial conditions of existence, and under 
the guidance of persistent ‘‘ interferences 
with nature,” are nothing but the specia 
education of original instincts. In the 
almost human caution of the old and 
well-trained pointer when approaching 
game, we see simply a development of 
the habit of all predatory animals to 
pause when close upon an unseen prey— 
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a pause requisite to verify the intima- 
tions of smell by the sense of sight, and 
also for preparing the final spring. It 
is true that man “selects ;”’ but can 
only select out of what is already there 
The training and direction which he gives 
to the promptings of instinct may properly 
be described as the result of experience in 
the animal under instruction; and it is 
undoubtedly true, that within certain 
limits (which, however, are after all very 
narrow) these results do tend to become 
hereditary, But there is nothing really 
analogous in nature to the artificial pro- 
cesses of training to which Man subjects 
the animals which are capable of domesti- 
cation. Or if there be anything analo- 
gous—if animals by themselves can school 
themselves by gradual effort e de 
velopment of new powers—if the habits 
and powers which are now purely innate 
and instinctive, were once less innate and 
more deliberate—then it will follow that 
the earlier faculties of animals have been 
the higher, and the later faculties are the 
lower in the scale of intelligence. 


he 


into th 


This is 
hardly consistent with the idea of evolu 
tion,—which is founded on the conception 
of an unfolding or development from th 

lower to the higher, from the simple to the 
complex, from the instinctive to the ra 

tional. My own belief is, that whatever 
of truth there is in the doctrine of 
tion is to be found in this conception, 
which, so far as we can see, does seem to 
be embodied in the history of organic life. 
I can there therefore see no light in this 
new explanation to account for the exist- 
ence of instincts which are certainly ante 
cedent to all individual experience—the 
explanation, namely, that they are due to 
the experience of progenitors “ organized 
in the race.” It involves assumptions 
contrary to the analogies of Nature, and 
at variance with the fundamental facts 
which are the best and, indeed, the only 
basis of the theory of evolution. There is 
no probability—there is hardly any plausi- 
bility—in the supposition that experience 
has had, in past times, some connection 
with instinct which it has ceased to have in 
the present day. The uniformity of nature 
has, indeed, often been asserted in a sense 
in which it is not true, and used in support 
of arguments which it will not sustain. 
All things have certainly not continued as 
There was 
a time when animal life, and with it ani- 


1 
evoiu- 
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mal instincts, began to be. But we have 
no reason whatever to suppose that the 
nature of instinct then or since has ever 
been different from its nature now. On 
the contrary, as we have in existing nature 
examples of it in infinite variety, from the 
very lowest to the very highest forms of 
organiza tion, and as the same phenomena 
are everywhere repeated, we hi ive the best 
reason to conclude that, in the past, ani- 
mal instinct has ever been what we now 
see it to be, congenital, innate, and wholly 
independent of experienc: 

And indeed, when we 

] 


+ 


to think 
about it, we shall find that the theory of 
experient the pre-existence of 
the very powers for which it professes to 
account. ‘The very lowest of the faculties 
by which experience is acquired is the fac- 
ulty of imitation. But the desire to imi- 
tate must be as instinctive as the organs 
are hereditary by imitation is ef- 
fected. Th in their order all the 
higher f. tuliied by which the lessons of 
experience are put together—so that what 
has been in the pa 


come 


assumes 


which 
‘n follow 


st Is made the basis of 
anticipation as to what will be in the fu- 
ture. This is the essenti ul process by 
which expernecuce is acquired, and every 
step in that process assumes the pre-exist- 
ence of mental ter of mental 
powers which are stinctive and 
innate. ‘To account for instinct by experi- 
ence is nothing but an Irish bull. It de- 
nies the existence of things which are 
nevertheless a in the very terms of 
the into a cause that 
which must in its nature be a consequence, 
of the very cause 
Congenital instincts, 
and pre-established 


ndencies and 
purely in 


sumed 


denial: it elevates 


and a consequence, too, 
which 
and heredita iry P ywers, 
harmonies, are the origin of all experienc e, 
and without them no one step in expe- 
rience could ever 5 te gained. The ques- 
tions raised when a young Dipper, which 
had never before even seen water, dives and 
swims with perfect ease, questions 
which the theory of organized experience 
does not even tend to onthe con- 
trary, veory which leaves those ques- 
tions precisely where they were, except in 
so far as it may tend to obscure them by 
obvious confusions of thought. 
Passing now from explanations 
explain nothing, 
theory that animals are 
Was my little Dipper 
It seems to me 


is denied. 


are 


SOive >; 


tisati 


which 


is there any light in the 
*“ automata”? 
a diving-machine ? 
that there is at least a glim- 
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mer shining through this idea—a glimmer 
as of areal light struggling through a thick 
fog. The fog arises out of the mists of 
language—the confounding and confusing 
of meanings literal with meanings meta- 
phorical—the mistaking of partial for com- 
plete analogies. Machine is the word by 
which we designate those combinations of 
mechanical force which are contrived and 
put together by Man to do certain things. 
One essential characteristic of them is that 
they belong to the world of the not-living ; 
they are destitute of that which we know 
as life, and of all the attributes by which 
it is distinguished. Machines have no sen- 
sibility. When we say of anything that it 
has been done by a machine, we mean 
that it has been done by something which 
is not alive. In this literal signification it 
is therefore pure nonsense to say that any- 
thing living is a machine. It is simply a 
misapplicé ition of language, to the extent 
of calling one thing by the name of an- 
other thing, and t that other so different as 
to be its Opp yosite or contradic tory. There 

} 


can be no reasoning, no clearing up of 
truth, unless we keep definite words for 
oe ae ED ee Or if the idea t thich ; 
dehnite 1deas r uf the idea to which a 


given word has been appropriated be a com- 
plex idea, and we desire to deal with one 
element only of the meaning, separated 
from the rest, then, indeed, we may con-. 
tinue to use the word for this selected por- 
tion of its meaning, provided always that 

we bear in mind what it is that we are do- 


ing. This may be, and often is, a neces- 
sary operation, for language is not rich 


enough to furnish separate words for all the 
complex elements which enter into ideas 
a :pparently very simple; and so of this 
word, machine, there is an element in its 
meaning which is always very important, 
which in common language is often pre- 
dominant, and which we may legitimately 
choose to make exclusive of every other. 
This essential element in our idea of a 
machine, is that its powers, whatever they 
may be, are derived, and not original. 
There may be great knowledge in the work 
done by a machine, but the knowledge is 
not in it, There may be great skill, but 


the skill is not in it; great foresight, but 
the foresight is not in it; in short, great 


exhibition of all the powers of mind, but 
the mind is not in the machine itself. 
Whatever it does is done in virtue of its 
construction, which construction is due to 
a mind which has designed it for the exhi- 
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bition of certain powers, and the perform- 
ance of certain functions. These may be 
very simple, or they may be very compli- 
cated, but whether simple or complicated, 
the whole play of its operations is limited 
and measured by the intentions of its con- 
structor. If that constructor be himself 
limited, either in opportunity, or know- 
ledge, or in power, there will be a corre- 
sponding limitation in the things which he 
invents and makes. Accordingly, in re- 
gard to man, he cannot make a machine 
which has any of the gifts and the powers 
of life. He can contruct nothing which 
has sensibility or consciousness, or any 
other of even the lowest attributes of liv- 
ing creatures. And this absolute destitu- 
tion of even apparent originality in a ma- 
chine—this entire absence of any share of 
consciousness, or of sensibility, or of will 
—is one part of our very conception of it. 
But that other part of our conception of 
a machine, which consists in its relation 
to a contriver and constructor, is equally 
essential, and may, if we choose, be separ- 
ated from the rest, and may be taken as 
representative of the whole. If, then, 
there be any Agency in Nature, or outside 
of it, which can contrive and build up 
structures endowed with the gifts of life, 
structures which shall not only digest, but 
which shall also feel and see, which shall 
be sensible of enjoyment from things con- 
ducive to their welfare, and of alarm on 
account of things which are dangerous to 
the same—then such structures have the 
same relation to that Agency which ma- 
chines have to Man, and in this aspect it 
may be a legitimate figure of speech to call 
them living machines. What these ma- 
chines do is different in kind from ‘the 
things which human machines do; but 
both are alike in this—that whatever they 
do is done in virtue of their construction, 
and of the powers which have been given 
to them by the mind which made them. 
Applying now this idea of a machine to 
the phenomena exhibited by the young 
Dipper, its complete applicability cannot 
be denied. In the first place the young 
Dipper had a physical structure adapted 
to diving. Its feathers were of a texture 
to throw off water, and the shower of pear- 
ly drops which ran off it, when it emerged 
from its first plunge, showed in a moment 
how different it was from other fledglings 
in its imperviousness to wet. Water ap- 
peared to be its “native element ”’ precise- 
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ly in the same sense in which it is said to 
be the native element of a ship which has 
been built high in air, and of the not very 
watery materials of wood and iron. Wa- 
ter which it had never seen before seemed 
to be the native element of the little bird 
in this sense, that it was so constructed as 
to be and to feel at home in it at once. 
Its “lines” had been laid down for progres- 
sion both in air and water. It was launch- 
ed with a motive-power complete with- 
in itself, arid with promptings sufficient for 
the driving of itsown machinery. For the 
physical adaptation was obviously united 
with mental powers and qualities which 
partook of the same pre-adjusted harmony. 
These were as congenital as the texture of 
its feathers or Ss wing, 
Its terror arose on seeing the proper ob- 
jects of fear, although they had never been 
seen before, and no experience of injury 
had arisen. ‘This terror prompted it to the 
proper methods of escape, and the know- 
ledge how to use its faculties for this ob- 
ject was as intuitive as the apparatus for 
effecting it was hereditary. In this sense 
the Dipper was a living, breathing, seeing, 
fearing, and diving machine—ready made 
for all these purposes from the nest—as 
some other birds are even from their first 
exclusion from the egg. 

The case of the young Mergauser is still 
more curious and instructive with reference 
to the same questions. The young of all 
the Anatide are born, like the gal 
birds, not naked or blind as most others 
are, but completely equipped with a feath- 
ery down, and able to swim or dive as 
soon as they see the light. Moreover the 
young of the Mergauser have the benefit 
of seeing from the first the parent bird 
performing these operations, so that imita- 
tion may have some part in developing 
the perfection with which they are executed 
by the young. But the particular manceu- 
vre resorted to by the young bird which 
baffled our pursuit, was a manceuvre in 
which it could have had no instruction 
from example—the manceuvre, namely, 
which consists in hiding not under any co- 
ver but by remaining perfectly motionless 
on the ground. This is a method of es 
cape which cannot be resorted to success- 
fully except by birds whose coloring is 
adapted to the purpose by a close assimi 
lation with the coloring of surrounding 
objects. The old bird would not have 
been concealed on the same ground, and 
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would never itself resort to the same meth- 
od of escape. ‘The young, therefore, can- 
not have been instructed in it by the meth- 
od of example. But the small size of the 
chick, together with its obscure and curi- 
ously mottled coloring, are specially 
adapted to this mode of concealment. The 
young of all birds which breed upon the 
ground are provided with a garment in 
such perfect harmony with surrounding 
effects of light as to render this manceuvre 
easy. It depends, however, wholly for its 
success upon absolute stillness. ‘The slight- 
est motion at once attracts the eye of any 
enemy which is searching for the young. 
And this absolute stillness must be preserved 
amidst all the emotions of fear and ter- 
ror which the close approach of the object 
of alarm must, and obviously does, inspire. 
Whence comes this splendid, even if it be 
unconscious faith, in the sufficiency of a 
defence which it must require such nerve 
and strength of will to practice? No 
movement, not even the slightest, though 
the enemy should seem about to tram ple 
on it: such is the terrible requirement of 
Nature—and by the child of Nature im- 
plicitly obeyed! Here again, beyond all 
question, we have an instinct as much born 
with the creature as the harmonious tinting 
of its plumage—the external furrlishing be- 
ing inseparably united with the internal 
furnishing of mind which enables the little 
creature in very truth to “ walk by faith 
and not by sight.” Is this automatonism ? 
Is this machinery ? Yes, undoubtedly, in 
the sense explained before—that the in- 
stinct has been given to the bird in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which its structure 
has been given to it—so that anterior to 
all experience, and without the aid of in- 
struction or of example, it is inspired to act 
in this manner on the appropriate occasion 
arising. 

Then, in the case of the Wild Duck, we 
rise to a yet higher form of instinct, and 
to more complicated adaptations of con- 
genital powers to the contingencies of the 
external world. It is not really conceiva- 
ble that Wild Ducks have commonly ma- 
ny opportunities of studying each other’s 
action when rendered helpless by wounds. 
Nor is it conceivable that such study can 
have been deliberately made even when 
opportunities do occur. When one out of 
a flock is wounded all the others make 
haste to escape, and it is certain that this 
trick of imitated helplessness is practised by 
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individual birds which can never have had 
any such opportunities at all. Moreover 
there is one very remarkable circumstance 
connected with this instinct, which marks 
how much of knowledge and of reason- 
ing is implicitly contained within it. As 
against Man the manceuvre is not only 
useless but it is injurious.) When a man 
sees a bird resorting to this imitation, he 
is deceived for a moment, as I have myself 
been; but his knowledge and experience 
and his reasoning faculty soon tell him, 
from a combination of circumstances, that 
it is merely the usual deception. To 
Man, therefore, it has the opposite effect 
of revealing the proximity of the young 
brood, which would not otherwise be 
known. I have repeatedly been led by it 
to the discovery of the chicks. Now, the 
most curious fact ofall is that this distinc- 
tion between Man and other predacious 
animals is recognized and reflected in the 
instinct of birds, The manceuvre of coun- 
terfeiting helplessness is very rarely re- 
sorted to except when a dog is present. 
Dogs are almost uniformly deceived by 
it. They never can resist the temptation 
presented by a bird which flutters appar- 
ently helpless just in front of their nose. 
It is, therefore, almost always successful 
in drawing them off, and so rescuing the 
young from danger. But it is the sense 
of smell, not the sense of sight which 
makes dogs so specially dangerous. The 
instinct which has been given to birds 
seems to cover and include the knowledge 
that as the sense of smell does not exist 
to the like effect in Man, the mere con- 
cealment of the young from siglit is ordina- 
rily as regards him sufficient for their pro- 
tection : and yet I have on one occasion 
seen the trick resorted to when Man only 
was the source of danger, and this by a 
species of bird which does not habitually 
practise it, and which can neither have 
had individual nor ancestral experience. 
This was the case of a Blackcap (Sy/via 
Atricapilla) which fell to the ground as if 
wounded from a bush, in order to distract 
attention from its nest. 

If now we examine, in the light of our 
own reason, all the elements of knowledge 
or of intellectual perception upon which 
the instinct of the Wild Duck is founded, 
and all of which, as existing somewhere, 
it undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon see 
how various and extensive these elements 
of knowledge are. First, there is the 
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knowledge that the cause of the alarm is a 
carnivorous animal. On this fundamental 
point no creature is ever deceived. The 
youngest chick knows a hawk, and the 
dreadful form fills it with instant terror. 
Next, there is the knowledge that dogs and 
other carnivorous quadrupeds have the 
sense of smell, as an additional element of 
danger to the creatures on which they 
prey. Next, there is the knowledge that 
the dog, not being itself a flying ani- 
mal, has sense enough not to attempt the 
pursuit of prey which can avail itself of this 
sure and easy method of escape. Next, 
there is the conclusion from all this 
knowledge, that if the dog is to be induced 
to chase, it must be led to suppose that 
the power of flight has been somehow 
lost. And then there is the farther con- 
clusion, that this can only be done by such 
an accurate imitation of a disabled bird as 
shall deceive the enemy into a belief in 
the possibility of capture. And _ lastly, 
there are all the powers of memory and 
the qualities of imagination which enable 
good acting to be performed. All this 
reasoning and all this knowledge is certain- 
ly involved in the action of the bird-moth- 
er, just as certainly as reasoning and 
knowledge of a much profounder kind is 
involved in the structure or adjustment of 
the organic machinery by which and 
through which the action is itself perform- 
ed. 

There is unquestionably a sense, and a 
very important sense, in 
wonderful’ operations of instinct are “ au- 
tomatic.” The intimate knowledge of 
physical and of physiological laws—the 
knowledge even of the mental qualities and 
dispositions of other animals—and the 
processes of reasoning by which advantage 
is taken of these,—this knowledge and this 
reasoning cannot, without manifest absur- 
dity, be attributed to the birds themselves. 
This is admitted at least as regards the 
birds of the present day. But surely the 
absurdity is quite as great if this knowl- 
edge and reasoning, or any part of it, be at- 
tributed to the birds of a former genera- 
tion. In the past history of the species 
there may have been change—there may 
have been development. But there is 
not the smallest reason to believe that the 
progenitors of any bird or of any beast, 
however different in form, have ever 
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founded on deliberate effort the instincts of 
their descendants. 


All the knowledge and 
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all the resource of mind which is involved 


in these instincts is a reflection of some 
Agency which is outside the creatures 
which exhibit them. In this respect it 
may be said with truth that they are ma 
chines. But then they are machines with 
this peculiarity, that they not only reflect, 
but also in various measures and degrees 
partake of, the attributes of mind. It is 
always by some one or other of these at- 
tributes that they are guided—by fear, or 
by desire, or by affection, or by mental 
impulses which go straight to the results 
of reasoning without its processes. That 
all these mental attributes are connected 
with a physical organism which is con- 
structed on mechanical principles, is nota 
matter of speculation. It is an obvi 
and acknowledged fact. ‘The question is 
not whether, in this sense, animals are 
machines, but whether the work which has 
been assigned to them does or does not 
partake in various measures and degrees 
of the various qualities which w 
in ourselves as the 
of consciousness, and of will. 

On this matter it seems clear to me that 
Professor Huxley has seriously misconceiv 
ed the doctrine of Descartes. It is true 
that he quotes a passage as representing 
the view of “ orthodox Cartesians,” in 
which it is asserted that animals “ eat 
without pleasure and cry without pain,” 
and that they “ desire” nothing as well 
“know” nothing. But this passage is 
quoted, not from Descartes, but from Male 


branche. 
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qualities of sensation, 


as 


Malebranche was a great man ; 


but on this subject he was the disciple and 
not the master; and it seems almost a 
law that no utterance of original genius 
can long escape the fate of being traves 


tied and turned to nonsense by those who 
take it up at second hand. Descartes’ 
letter to More of the sth Feb., 1649, 
proves conclusively that he fully recogniz- 
ed in the lower animals the existence of all 
the affections‘of mind except “ Thought ” 
(la Pensée), or Reason properly so called. 
He ascribes to them the mental 
of fear, of anger, and of desire, as well as 
all the sensations of pleasure and of pain. 
What he means by Thought is clearly in- 
dicated in the passage in which he points 
to Language as the peculiar product and 
the sole index of Thought—Language, of 
course, taken in its broadest sense, signify- 
ing any system of signs by which general 
or abstract ideas are expressed and com- 
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municated. This, as Descartes truly says, 
is never wanting even in the lowest of men, 
and is never present, even in the highest 
of the brutes, But he distinctly says that 
the lower animals, having the same organs 
of sight, of hearing, of taste, &c., with our- 
selves, have also the same sensations, as 
well as the same affections of anger, of 
fear, and of desire—affections which, being 
mental, he ascribes to a lower kind or 
class of Soul, an “ Ame corporelle.” Des- 
cartes, therefore, was not guilty of con- 
founding the two elements of meaning 
which are involved in the word machine— 
that element which attaches to all human 
machines as consisting of dead non-sen- 
tient matter—and that other element of 
meaning which may be legitimately at- 
tached to structures which have been 
made, not to simulate, but really to pos- 
sess all the essential properties of: life. 
“Il faut pourtant remarquer,” says Des- 
cartes, emphatically ; “que je parle de la 
pensée, zon de la vie, ou de sentiment.”* 
The experiments quoted by Professor 
Huxley and by other Physiologists, on the 
phenomena of vivisection, cannot alter or 
modify the general conclusions which have 
long been reached on the unquestionable 
connection between all the functions of life 
and the mechanism of the body. The 
question remains whether the ascertain- 
ment of this connection in its details can 
alter our conceptions of what life and sen- 
sation are. No light is thrown on this 
question by cutting out from an organism 
certain parts of the machinery which are 
known to be the seat of consciousness, and 
then finding that the animal is still capa- 
ble of certain movements which are usual- 
ly indicative of sensation and of purpose. 
Surely the reasoning is bad which argues 
that because a given movement goes on 
after the animal has been mutilated, this 
movement must therefore continue to pos- 
sess all the same elements of character 
which accompanied it when the animal 
was complete. The character of purpose 
in one sense or another belongs to all or- 
ganic movements whatever—to those 
which are independent of conscious sensa- 
tion, or of the will, as well as to those 
which are voluntary and _ intentional. 
The only difference between the two class- 
es of movement is that in the case of one 





* CEuvres de Descartes (Cousin), vol. x. p. 
205 et seq. 
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of them the purpose is wholly outside the 
animal, and that in the case of the other 
class of movement, the animal has faculties 
which make it, however indirectly, a con- 
scious participant or agent in the purpose, 
orin some part of the purpose, to be sub- 
served. The action of the heart in ani- 
mals is as certainly “ purposive” in its 
character as the act of eating and degluti- 
tion. In the one the animal is wholly 
passive—has no sensation, no conscious- 
ness, however dim. In the other move- 
ment the animal is an active agent, is im- 
pelled to it by desires which are mental 
affections, and receives from it the appro- 
priate pleasure which belongs to conscious- 
ness and sensation. These powers them- 
selves, however, depend, each of them, on 
certain bits and parts of the animal me- 
chanism ; and if these parts can be separ- 
ately injured or destroyed, it is intelligible 
enough that consciousness and sensation 
may be severed for a time from the move- 
ments which they ordinarily accompany 
and direct. The success of such an expe- 
riment may teach us much on the details 
of a general truth which has long been 
known—that conscious sensation is insep- 
arably connected with the mechanism of 
an organic structure. But it cannot in the 
slightest degree change or modify our con- 
ception of what conscious sensation in it- 
self is, It is mechanical exactly in the 
same sense in which we have long known 
it to be so—that is to say, it is the result 
of life working in and through a structure 
which has been made to exhibit and em- 
body its peculiar gifts and powers. 
Considering, now, that the body of 
Man is one in structure with the body of 
all vertebrate animals—considering that, 
as we rise from the lowest of these to him, 
who is the highest, we see this same struc- 
ture elaborated into closer and closer like- 
ness, until every part corresponds, bone to 
bone, tissue to tissue, organ to organ—I 
cannot doubtthat Man is a machine, pre- 
cisely in the same sense in which animals 
are machines. If it is no contradiction in 
terms to speak of a machine which has 
been made to feel and to see, and to hear 
and to desire, neither need there be any 
contradiction in terms in speaking‘of a ma- 
chine which has been made to think, and 
to reflect, and to reason. These are, in- 
deed, powers so much higher than the oth- 
ers that they may be considered as differ- 
entinkind. But this difference, however 
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great it may be, whether we look at it in 
its practical results, or as a question of 
classification, is certainly not a difference 
which throws any doubt upon the fact 
that all these higher powers are, equally 
with the lowest, dependent on special ar- 
rangements in a material organism. It 
seems to me that the very fact of the 
question being raised whether Man can 
be called a machine in the same sense as 
that in which alone the lower animals can 
properly be so described, is a proof that 
the questioner believes the lower animals 
to be machines in a sense in which it is 
not true. Such manifestations of mental 
attributes as they display are the true and 
veritable index of powers which are really 
by them possessed and enjoyed. The 
notion that, because these powers depend 
on an organic apparatus, they are there- 
fore not what they seem to be, is a mere 
confusion of thought. On the other hand, 
when this comes to be thoroughly under- 
stood, the notion that Man’s peculiar 
powers are lowered and dishonored when 
they are conceived to stand in any similar 
relation to the body must be equally aban- 
doned, as partaking of the same fallacy. 
If the sensations of pleasure and of pain, 
and the more purely mental manifestations 
of fear and of affection, have in the lower 
animals some inseparable connection with 
an organic apparatus, I do not see why we 
should be jealous of admitting that the 
still higher powers of self-consciousness 
and reason have in Man a similar connec- 
tion with the same kind of mechanism. 
The nature of this connection in itself is 
equally mysterious, and, indeed, inconceiv- 
able in either case. As a matter of fact, 
we have precisely the same evidence as to 
both. If painful and pleasurable emotions 
can be destroyed by the cutting of a nerve, 
so also can the powers of memory and 
of reason be destroyed by any injury or 
disease which affects some bits of the sub- 
stance of the brain. If, however, the fact 
of this mysterious connection be so inter- 
preted as to make us alter our concep- 
tions of what self-consciousness and rea- 
son, and all mental manifestations in 
themselves are, then, indeed, we may 
well be jealous—not of the facts, but of 
the illogical use which is often made of 
them. Selfsconsciousness and reason and 
affection, and fear, and pain and pleasure, 
are in themselves exactly what we have 
always known them to be ; and no disco- 
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very as to the physical apparatus with 
which they are somehow connected can 
throw the smallest obscurity on the criteria 
by which they are to be identified as so 
many different phenomena of mind. Our 
old knowledge of the work done is in no 
way altered by any new information as to 
the apparatus by which it is effected. 
This is the bungle committed by those who 
think they can found a new Psychology on 
the knife. They seem to think that sensa- 
tion and memory, and reasoning and will, 
become something’ different from that 
which hitherto we have known them to be, 
when we have found out that each of 
these powers may have some special “ seat”’ 
or “ organ” in the body. This, however, 
is apure delusion. ‘The known element in 
psychology is always the nature of the 
mental faculty ; the unknown element is 
always the nature of its connection with 
any organ. We know the operations of 
our own minds with a fulness and reality 
which does not belong to any other 
knowledge whatever. We do not know 
the bond of union between these opera- 
tions and the brain, except as a sort of ex- 
ternal and wholly unintelligible fact. Re- 
membering all this, then, we need not fear 
or shrink from the admission that Man is 
a reasoning aud self-conscious machine, 
just in the same sense in which the lower 
animals are machines which have been 
made toexhibit and possess certain men- 
tal faculties of a lower class. 

But what of this ? What is the value 
of this conclusion ? Its value would be 
small indeed if this conception of our- 
selves as machines could be defended only 
as a harmless metaphor. But there is far 
more to be said for it, and about it, than 
this. The conception is one which is not 
only harmless, but profoundly tfue, as all 
metaphors are when they are securely 
rooted in the Homologies of Nature. 
There is much to be learned from that 
aspect of mind in which we regard its 
powers as intimately connected with 
a material apparatus, and from that as- 
pect of Sour own bodies in which they 
are regarded as one in structure with the 
bodies of the brutes. The significance 
of it as establishing Man’s place in the 
unity of Nature is altogether indepen- 
dent of any theory or conclusion as to 
those processes of creation by which his 
body has been fashioned on a plan which 
is common to him, and to so many of the 
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animals beneath him. Whether Man has 
been separately created out of the inorga- 
nic elements of ‘which his body has been 
composed, or whether it was created out 
of matter previously organized in lower 
forms, this community of form must 
equally indicate a corresponding commu- 
nity of relations with external things, and 
some antecedent necessity deeply seated 
in the very nature of those things, why his 
bodily frame should be like to theirs. 

And, indeed, when we consider the mat- 
ter, itis sufficiently apparent that the re- 
lationship of Man’s body to the bodies of 
the lower animals is only a subordinate 
part and consequence of that higher and 
more general relationship which prevails 
between all living things and those ele- 
mentary forces of Nature which play in 
them, and around them, and upon them. 
If we could only know what that relation- 
ship is in its real nature, and in its full ex- 
tent, we should know one of the most in- 
scrutable of all secrets, for that secret is no 
other than the ultimate nature oflife. The 
great matter is to keep the little knowledge 
of it which we possess safe from the effect 
of decept ve definitions. Attempts to de- 
fine life are generally worse than useless, 
because they almost always involve a de- 
liberate attempt to shut out from view 
some one or more of the elements which 
are essential to our own knowledge of its 
attributes. The real unities of Nature 
will never be seached by confounding her 
distinctions. It may be legitimate to re- 
duce the phenomena of life to its lowest 
terms, in order the better to conceive its 
relations with other things. But in doing 
so we must take care not to drop out of 
those terms anything really essential to the 
very idea of life. It is very easy to de- 
ceive ourselves in this way—very easy by 
mere artifices of language to obliterate the 
most absolute distinctions which can exist 
in thought. Between the living and the 
not-living there is a great gulf fixed, and 
the indissoluble connection which never- 
theless exists between them is, like the 
other unities of Nature, not founded upon 
sameness, but, on the contrary, rather 
upon difference, and even upon antago- 
nisms. Only the forces which are thus dif- 
ferent and opposed are subject to a power 
of co-ordination and adjustment. But this 
is the fundamental conception of a ma- 
chine. For we must not fail to notice the 
kind of unity which is implied in the words 
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co-ordination and adjustment ; and, above 
all others, in the special adjustments con- 
nected with organic life. There are many 
unions which do not involve the idea of 
adjustment, or which involve it only in the 
most rudimentary form. The mere chem- 
ical union of two or more elements—un- 
less under special conditions—is not pro- 
perly anadjustment. We should not na- 
turally call the formation of rust an ad- 
justment between the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere and metallic iron. When the 
combinations effected by the play of chem- 
ical affinities are brought about by the se- 
lection of elements so placed within reach 
of each other’s reactions as to result in a 
given product, then that product would be 
accurately described as the result of co- 
ordination and adjustment. But the kind 
of co-ordination and adjustment which ap- 
pear in the facts of life is of a still higher 
and more complicated kind than this. 
Whatever the relationship may be be- 
tween living organisms and the elements, 
or elementary forces of external nature, it 
certainly is not the relationship of mere 
chemical affinities. On the contrary, the 
unions which these affinities themselves 
produce can only be reached through the 
dissolution and destruction of living bo- 
dies. ‘The subjection of chemical forces to 
the maintenance of a separate individu- 
ality is of the very essence of life. The 
destruction of that separateness is of the 
very essence of death. It is not life, but 
the cessation of life, which, in this sense 
and after this manner, unites the elements 
of the body with the elements around it. 
There is indeed an adjustment—a close 
and intricate adjustment—between these 
and the living body ; but it is an adjust- 
ment of them under the controlling energy 
of a power which cannot be identified 
with any other, and always presents phe- 
nomena peculiar to itself. Under that 
power we see that the laws and forces of 
chemical affinity, as exhibited apart from 
life, are held, as it were, to service—com- 
pelled, indeed, to minister, but not allowed 
torule. Through an infinite variety of or- 
ganisms, this mysterious subordination is 
maintained, ministering through an ascend- 
ing series to higher and higher grades of 
sensation, perception, consciousness, and 
thought. 

And here we come in sight of the high- 
est adjustment of all. Sensation, percep- 
tion, consciousness, and thought, if they 
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be not the very essence of life, are at least 
in their order its highest accompaniment 
and result. They are the ultimate pheno- 
mena, if they be not the final realities, to 
which all lesser adjustments are them- 
selves adjusted. For as the elementary 
substances and the elementary forces of 
Nature which are used in the building of 
the body are there held by the energies of 
life under a special and peculiar relation to 
those same elements outside the body, so 
also are they held in peculiar relations to 
those characteristic powers which are the 
rudimentary faculties of mind. It is the 
unity which exists between the living or- 
ganism and the elements around it which 
renders that organism the appropriate 
channel of communication with the ex- 
ternal world, and a faithful interpreter of its 
signs. And this the organism is, not only 
by virtue of its substance and composition, 
but also and especially by virtue of its ad- 
justed structures. All the organs of sense 
discharge their functions in virtue of a me- 
chanical adjustment between the structure 
of the organ and the particular form of ex- 
ternal force which it is intended to receive 
and to transmit. How fine those adjust- 
ments are can best be understood when 
we remember that the retina of the eye 
is a machine which measures and dis- 
tinguishes between vibrations which are 
now known to differ from each by only 
a few millionths of an inch. Yet this 
amount of difference is recorded and 
made instantly appreciable in the sensations 
of color by the adjusted mechanism of the 
eye. Another adjustment, precisely the 
same in principle, between the vibrations 
of sound and the structure of the ear, en- 
ables those vibrations to be similarly dis- 
tinguished in another special form of the 
manifold language of sensation, And so 
of all the other organs of sense—they all 
perform their work in virtue of that pure- 
ly mechanical adjustment which places 
them in a given relation to certain select- 
ed manifestations of external force, and 
these they faithfully transmit according to 
a code of signals the nature of which is 
one of the primary mysteries of life, but 
the truthfulness of which is at the same 
time one of the most certain of its facts. 
For it is upon this truthfulness—that is 
to say, upon a close and efficient corre- 
spondence between the impressions of 
sense and the realities of external nature 
—that the success of every organism de- 
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pends in the battle of life. And all life 
involves a battle, for though it comes to 
each animal without effort of its own, it 
cannot be maintained without individual 
exertion. That exertion may be of the sim- 
plest kind, nothing more than the rhythmic 
action of a muscle contracting and ex- 
panding so as to receive into a sac such 
substances as currents of water may bring 
along with them; or it may be the more 
complex action required to make or induce 
the very currents which are to bring the 
food; or it may be the much more complex 
exertions required in all active locomotion 
for the pursuit and capture of prey: all 
these forms of exertion exist, and are all 
required in endless variety in the animal 
world. And throughout the whole of this 
vast series the very life of every creature 
depends on the perfect correspondence 
which exists between its sense-impressions 
and those realities of the external world 
which are specially related to them. There 
is therefore no conception of the mind 
which rests on a broader basis of experi- 
ence than -hat which affirms this corre- 
spondence to be real—a unity which con- 
stitutes and guarantees the various senses, 
each in its own sphere of adapted rela- 
tions, to be exact and faithful interpreters 
of the truth. 

Nor is it the least wonderful and strik- 
ing proof of the trustworthiness of Na- 
ture to observe how far-reaching these in- 
terpretations are: how they are true not 
only in the ‘immediate impressions they 
convey, but true also as the index of 
truths which lie behind and beyond, but 
which are not expressly included in either 
sensation or perception. ‘This, indeed, is 
one main function and use, and one uni- 
versal characteristic, of all sense-impres- 
sions, that over and above the pleasure 
they give to sentient creatures, they lead 
and guide to acts which are in conformity 
with the requirements of natural laws— 
these laws not being themselves objects of 
sensation at all—being, on the contrary, 
truths which the creatures most concerned 
in the requisite conformity being obeyed 
cannot themselves either feel or compre- 
hend. It is thus that the appetite of 
hunger and the sense of taste, which in 
some form or other, however low, is 
perhaps the most universal sensation of 
animal organisms, is true not only as a 
guide to the substances which do actually 
give rise to the appropriate pleasure deriv- 
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able from the sense concerned, but true 
also in its unseen and unfelt relations with 
those profound and still mysterious corre- 
lations of force which render the assimila- 
tion of new material an indispensable ne- 
cessity in the maintenance of animal life. 

The wonderful instincts of the lower 
animals, the precision and perfection of 
their work, is a glorious example of the 
accurate adjustment between the rudimen- 
tary perceptions of mind and the laws 
which prevail in the external world, Nar- 
row as the sphere of those perceptions 
may be, yet within that sphere they are 
almost absolutely true. And although the 
sphere is indeed narrow as regards the 
very low and limited intelligence with 
which it is associated in the animals them- 
selves, it is a sphere which beyond the 
scope of that intelligence can be seen to 
place them in unconscious relation with 
endless vistas of co-ordinated action. The 
sentient actions of the lower animals in- 
volve no merely the elementary perception 
of the ditterences which distinguish things, 
but the much higher perception of those 
relations between them which are the foun- 
dation of all voluntary agency, and which 
place in the possession of living creatures 
the power of attaining ends through the 
employment of appropriate means. The 
direct and intuitive perception of the ne- 
cessity of doing one thing in order to at- 
tain to another thing, is in itself one of 
the very highest among the pre-adjusted 
harmonies of Nature. For it must be re- 
membered that those relations between 
things which render them capable of 
being used as means to ends are relations 
which never can be the direct objects of 
sensation, and therefore a perception of 
them is an intuition of something which is 
out of sight. It is a kind of dim mental 
seeing of that which is invisible. And 
even if it be separated entirely in the low- 
er animals from anything comparable with 
our own self-consciousness, it does not the 
less involve in them a true reflection of and 
correlation with the order of Nature and its 
laws. The spinning machinery which is 
provided in the body of a spider is not 
more accurately adjusted to the viscid se- 
cretion which is provided for it, than the 
instinct of the spider is adjusted both to 
the construction of its web and also to the 
selection of likely places for the capture of 
its prey. ‘Those birds and insects whose 
young are hatched by the heat of ferment- 
New Series.—Vo.. XXIL., No. 3 
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ation have an intuitive impulse to select 

the proper materials, and to gather! them 

for the purpose. All creatures, guided 

sometimes apparently by senses of which 

we know nothing, are under like impulses 

to provide effectually for the nourishing of 
their young; and it is most curious and in- 

structive to observe that the extent of pre- 

vision which is involved in the process, 

and in the securing of the result, seems very 
often to be greater as we descend in the 
scale of nature, and in proportion as the 
parents are dissociated from the actual 
feeding or personal care of their offspring. 
The mammalia have nothing to provide 
except food for themselves, and have at 
first, and for a long time, no duty to per- 
form beyond the discharge of a purely phy- 
sical function. Birds have more to do— 
in the building of nests, in the choice of 
sites for these, and after incubation in the 
choice of food adapted to the period of 
growth. Insects, much lower in the scale 
of organization, and subject to the wonder- 
ful processes of metamorphosis, have to pro- 
vide very often for a distant future, and for 
successive stages of development not only 
in the young but in the dus which sur- 
rounds them. Bees, if we are to believe 
the evidence of observers, have an intu- 
itive guidance in the selection of food 
which has the power of producing organic 
changes in the bodies of the young, even 
to the determination and development of 
sex, so that, by the administration of it 
under what may be called artificial con- 
ditions, certain selected individuals can be 
made the mothers and queens of future 
hives. ‘These are but a few examples of 
facts of which the whole animal world is 
full, presenting, as it does, one vast series 
of adjustments between bodily organs and 
corresponding instincts. But this adjust- 
ment would be useless unless it were part 
of another adjustment—between the in- 
stincts and perceptions of animals and 
those facts and forces of surrounding na- 
ture which are related to them, and to the 
whole cycle of things of which they form 
a part. In those instinctive actions of the 
lower animals which involve the most dis- 
tant and the most complicated anticipa- 
tions, it is certain that the prevision in- 
volved is a prevision which is not in the 
animals themselves. . They appear to be, 


and beyond all doubt really are, guided by 

some simple appetite, by an odor or a 

taste, and, in all probability, they have 
23 
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generally as little consciousness of the 
ends to be subserved as the suckling has 
of the processes of nutrition. The path 
along which they walk is a path which 
they did not engineer. It is a path made 
for them, and they simply follow it. But 
the propensities and tastes and feelings 
which make them follow it, and the right- 
ness of its direction towards the ends to 
be attained, do constitute an adjustment 
which may correctly be called mechani- 
cal, and is part of a unity which binds to- 
gether the whole world of life, and the 
whole inorganic world on which living 
things depend. 

Surely, then, it would be a strange ob- 
ject of ambition to try to think that we 
are not included in this vast system of ad- 
justment; that our nobler faculties have 
no share in the secure and wonderful 
guarantee which it affords for the truth- 
fulness of all mental gifts. It is well that 
we should place a high estimate on the 
superiority of the powers which we possess ; 
and that the distinction, with all its conse- 
quences, between self-conscious reason 
and the comparatively simple perceptions 
of the beasts, should be ever kept in view. 
But it is not well that we should omit 
from that estimate a common element of 
immense importance which belongs to 
both, and the value of which becomes im- 
measurably greater in its connection with 
our special gifts. That element is the 
element of adjustment—the element which 
suggests the idea of an apparatus—the 
element which constitutes all our higher 
faculties—the index and the result of a 
preadjusted harmony. In the light of this 
conception we can see a new meaning in 
our “ place in Nature ;” that place which, 
so far as our bodily organs are concerned, 
assigns to us simply a front rank among 
the creatures which are endowed with life. 
It is in virtue of that place and associa- 
tion that we may be best assured that our 
special gifts have the same relation to the 
higher realities of nature which the lower 
faculties of the beasts have to the lower 
realities of the physical world. What- 
ever we have that is peculiar to our- 
selves is built up on the same firm founda- 
tion on which all animal instinct rests. It 
is often said that we can never really 
know what unreasoning instinct is, be- 
cause we can never enter into an animal 
mind, and see what is working there. 
Men are so apt to be arrogant in philoso- 
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phy that it seems almost wrong to depre- 
cate even any semblance of the conscious- 
ness of ignorance. But it were much to 
be desired that the modesty of philoso- 
phers would come in the right places.’ ‘I 
hold that we can know, and can almost 
thoroughly understand, the instincts of the 
lower animals; and this for the best of all 
reasons, that we are ourselves animals, 
whatever more ;—having, to a large ex- 
tent, precisely the same instincts, with the 
additional power of looking down upon 
ourselves in this capacity from a higher 
elevation to which we can ascend at will. 
Not only are our bodily functions precise- 
ly similar to those of the lower animals,— 
some, like the beating of the heart, being 
purely “automatic” or involuntary—others 





being partially, and others again being i 
wholly, under the control of the will,— : 


but many of our sensations and emotions 
are obviously the same with the sensations 
and emotions of the lower animals, con- 
nected with precisely the same machinery, 
presenting precisely the same phenomena, 
and recognizable by all the same criteria. 
It is true that many of our actions be- 
come instinctive and mechanical only as 
the result of a previous intellectual opera- 
tion of the self-conscious or reasoning 
kind. And this, no doubt, is the origin of 
the dream that all instinct, even in the 
animals, has had the same origin ; a dream 
due to the exaggerated “ anthropomor- 
phism” of those very philosophers who 
are most apt to denounce this source of 
error in others. But Man has many in- 
stincts like the animals, to which no such 
origin in previous reasoning can be assign- 
ed. For not only in earliest infancy, but 
throughout life, we do innumerable things 
to which we are led by purely organic im- 
pulse ; things which have indeed a reason 
and a use, but a reason which we never 
know, and a use which we never discern, 
till we come to “think.” And how dif- 
ferent this process of “ thinking” is we 
know likewise from our own experience. 
In contemplating the phenomena of rea- 
soning and of conscious deliberation it 
really seems as if it were impossible to 
sever it from the idea of a double Person- 
ality. Tennyson’s poem of the “Two 
Voices” is no poetic exaggeration of the 
duality of which we are conscious when 
we attend to the mental operations of our 
own most complex nature. It is as if 
there were within us one Being always re- 
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ceptive of suggestion, and always re- 
sponding in the form of impulse—and 
another Being capable of passing these 
suggestions in review before it, and of al- 
lowing or disallowing the impulses to which 
they give rise. There is a profound dif- 
ference between creatures in which one 
only of these voices speaks, and Man, 
whose ears are, as it were, open to them 
both. ‘The things which we do in obedi- 
ence to the lower and simpler voice are 
indeed many, various, and full of a true 
and wonderful significance. But the 
things which we do, and the affections 
which we cherish, in obedience to the 
higher voice, have a rank, a meaning, and 
a scope which is all their own, There is 
no indication in the lower animals of this 
double Personality. They hear no voice 
but one; and the whole law of their Being 
is perfectly fulfilled in following it. This 
it is which gives its restfulness to Nature, 
whose abodes are indeed what Words- 
worth calls them— 


“ Abodes in which Self-disturbance hath no 
part.” 


On the other hand the double Personality, 
the presence of “Two Voices,” is never 
wholly wanting even in the most de- 
graded of human beings—their thoughts 
everywhere “accusing or else excusing 
one another.” 

Knowing, therefore, in ourselves both 
these kinds of operation, we can measure 
the difference between them, and we can 
thoroughly understand how animals may 
be able to do all that they actually per- 
form, without ever passing through the 
processes of argumentation by which we 
reach the conclusions of conscious reason 
and of moral obligation. Moreover, see- 
ing and feeling the difference, we can see 
and feel the relations which obtain be- 
tween the two classes of mental work. 
The plain truth is, that the higher and 
more complicated work is done, and can 
only be done, with the material supplied 
by the lower and simpler tools. Nay, 
more, the very highest and most aspiring 
mental processes rest upon the lower, as a 
building rests upon its foundation-stones. 
They are like the rude but massive sub- 
structions from which some great Temple 
springs. Not only is the impulse, the dis- 
position, and the ability to reason as pure- 
ly intuitive and congenital in Man as the 
disposition to eat, but the fundamental 
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axioms on which all reasoning rests are, 
and can only be, intuitively perceived. 
This, indeed, is the essential character of 
all the axioms or self-evident propositions 
which are the basis of reasoning, that the 
truth of them is perceived by an act of 
apprehension, which, if it depends on any 
process, depends on a process unconscious, 
involuntary, and purely automatic. But 
this is the definition, the only definition, of 
instinct or intuition. All conscious rea- 
soning thus starts from the data which 
this great faculty supplies; and all our 
trust and confidence in the results of rea- 
soning must depend on our trust and con- 
fidence in the adjusted harmony which 
has been established between instincts and 
the truths of Nature. Not only is the 
idea of mechanism consistent with this 
confidence, but it is inseparable from it. 
No firmer ground for that confidence can 
be given us in thought than this con- 
ception,—that as the eye of sense is a 
mechanism specially adjusted to receive 
the light of heaven, so is the mental eye a 
mechanism specially adjusted to perceive 
those realities which are in the nature of 
necessary and eternal truth. Moreover, 
the same conception helps us to under- 
stand the real nature of those limitations 
upon our faculties which curtail their 
range, and which yet, in a sense, we may 
be said partially to overpass in the very 
act of becoming conscious of them. We 
see it to be a great law prevailing in the in- 
stincts of the lower animals, and in our own, 
that they are true not only as guiding the 
animal rightly to the satisfaction of what- 
ever appetite is immediately concerned, 
but true also as ministering to ends ef 
which the animal knows nothing, although 
they are ends of the highest importance, 
both in its own economy, and in the far- 
off economies of creation. In direct pro- 
portion as our own minds and intellects 
partake of the same nature, and are 
founded on the same principle of adjust- 
ment, we may feel assured that the same 
law prevails over their nobler work and 
functions, And the glorious law is no less 
than this—that the work of Instinct is 
true not only for the short way it goes, 
but for that infinite distance into which it 
leads in a true direction. 

I know no argument better fitted to 
dispel the sickly dreams of the Philosophy 
of Nescience. Nor do I know of any 
other conception as securely founded on 
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science, properly so called, which better 
serves to render intelligible, and to bring 
within the familiar analogies of Nature, 
even those highest and rarest of all gifts 
which constitute what we understand as 
inspiration. That the human mind is al- 
ways in some degree, and that certain 
individual minds have been in a special 
degree, reflecting surfaces, as it were, for 
the verities of the unseen and eternal 
world, is a conception having all the 
characters of coherence which assures us 
of its harmony with the general constitu- 
tion and course of things. 

And so, this doctrine of animal automa- 
tonism—the notion that the mind of Man 
is indeed a structure and a mechanism—a 
notion which is held over our heads as a 
terror and a doubt—becomes, when close- 
ly scrutinized, the most comforting and re- 
assuring of all conceptions. No stronger 
assurance can be given us that our facul- 
ties, when rightly used, are powers on 
which we can indeed rely. It reveals 
what may be called the, strong physical 
foundations on which the truthfulness of 
reason rests. And more than this—it 
clothes with the like character of trust- 
worthiness every instinctive and intuitive 
affection of the human soul. It roots the 
reasonableness of faith in our conviction 
of the Unities of Nature. It tells us that 
as we know the instincts of the lower ani- 
mals to be the index and the result of 
laws which are out of sight to them, so 
also have our own higher instincts the same 
relation to truths which are of correspond- 
ing dignity, and"of corresponding scope. 

Nor can this conception of the mind of 
Man being inseparably connected with an 
adjusted mechanism cast, as has been 
suggested, any doubt on the freedom of 
the will,—such as by the direct evidence 
of consciousness we know that freedom 
to be. This suggestion is simply a repeti- 
tion of the same inveterate confusion of 
thought which has been exposed before. 
The question what our powers are is in no 
way affected by the admission or discovery 
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that they are all connected with an appa- 
ratus. Consciousness does not tell us 
that we stand unrelated to the system of 
things of which we form a part. We 
dream—or rather, we simply rave—if we 
think we are free to choose among things 
which are not presented to our choice, 
or if we think that choice itself can be 
tree from motives,—or if we think that 
we can find any motive outside the num- 
ber of those to which by the structure of 
our minds and of its organ we have been 
made accessible. ‘The only freedom of 
which we are really conscious is freedom 
from compulsion in choosing among 
things which are presented to our choice, 
—consciousness also attesting the fact 
that among those things some are coinci- 
dent and some are not coincident with 
acknowledged obligation. This, and all 
other direct perceptions, are not weakened 
but confirmed by the doctrine that our 
minds are connected vith an adjusted 
mechanism. Because the first result of 
this conception is to establish the evidence 
of consciousness when given under heal- 
thy conditions, and when properly ascer- 
tained, as necessarily the best and the near- 
est representation of the truth. This it does 
in recognizing ourselves, and all the facul- 
ties we possess, to be nothing but the re- 
sult and index of an adjustment contrived 
by, and reflecting the Mind which is su- 
preme in Nature. We are derived and 
not original. We have been created, or— 
if any one likes the phrase better—we 
have been “evolved ;” not, however, out 
of nothing, nor out of confusion, nor out 
of lies —but out of “ Nature,” which is a 
word for the Sum of all Existence,—the 
source of all Order and the very ground 
of all Truth,—the Fountain in which all 
fulness dwells. 

Thus the doctrine which at first sight 
seems so terrible turns out to be nothing 
but one intellectual aspect of the many- 
sided moral truth which of old found ex- 
pression in the Won nobis, Domine.—Con- 
temporary Review. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. V.—LANGUAGE. 


BY A LADY. 


In these days, when the study of lan- 
guage, taking its place amongst the ac- 
knowledged sciences, sits in its own spe- 


cial ‘chair ;’ when philologers by their 
patient research have opened up new fields 
of thought and study, and words mean 
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more than they ever meant before, it may 
well savor somewhat of presumption in a 
homely pen to exercise itself on a subject 
that, at a first glance, might appear too 
high for it. From the learned, the scientific 
point of view, it goes without saying that 
the writer of these papers has no pretension 
to be heard; but when we think of how 
significant a part the language of Home 
Life plays in a'l existences, how largely it 
enters into the day of small things, into 
‘ our-what-we-do-life,’ as Mary Lamb calls 
it—how absurdly miserable, or comically 
contented, or ridiculously happy, it can 
make us, she ventures to claim patience 
for a few unlettered words on the subject. 

To learn a new language is to have a 
new life opened up to us; it is to know 
new peoples, to recognise new modes of 
thought; new attitudes of mind; new 
phases of character; it is to see things 
with ‘larger, other eyes ;’ to look at men 
and facts from another stand-point ; to be, 
as it were, translated into another phase of 
being, and to learn many things hitherto 
undreamt of in our narrower philosophy. 
Upon the principle that ¢ half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread,’ we may be very grate- 
ful for ‘translations; but translations can 
by no means.produce the same effect 
upon the mind as though we read the 
classics in the ‘ origi Whilst acknow- 
ledging the large debt of gratitude that 
we owe to the painstaking labor and 
love of translators, we have only to 
take some familiar passa 





ges from one of 
our own poets, and turn it into the very 
best prose of which we are capable, in 
order to appreciate how easily it is de- 
prived of its charm. Robbed of its 
rhythm, of the turn that surprised and en- 
chanted us, of the subtle delicacy of ex- 
pression that lay in the happy arrangement 
of the words, the spell is broken. It was 
the form that delighted us; the art, con- 
cealing art, that satisfied our minds. In 
every translation there is, if I may use the 
expression, an unwontedness, a discrepan- 
cy between the mode of thought and the 
method. We read it with a sense of 
strangeness, and our minds do not jump 
with the matter; we feel outside of our 
subject, and know that we should under- 
stand the man better if we could read him 
in his own tongue, and hear him discourse 
of things in a language that more exactly 
expresses his thoughts than our own can 
do. The style is then proper to the sub- 
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ject. We catch the spirit instead of hav- 
ing to content ourselves with the letter 
only, and we are at one with the author 
in his work. 

It is rather a startling fact in connection 
with the German Language (but a fact 
nevertheless) that thirty years ago no one 
in this island dreamt of learning it, and 
that as a branch of polite education it 
received no attention whatever in our 
schools. Do any of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers speak German? Do even 
our parents? And yet, since the days of 
George Lewis of Hanover, our Royal Fa- 
mily has spoken no other language ; or, to 
be accurate, no other language has been 
so familiar in their mouths. When the 
late Prince Consort came over to marry 
he Queen (and even for a long time sub- 
sequent to the date of that auspicious 
-vent) it was our insular humor to carica- 
ture the Germans; to make rhymes upon 
their great pretensions and their small 
means; to speak of them as though they 
were outer barbarians, and we the politest 
people under the sun. Having exposed 
our own ignorance and want of culture, 
and having enjoyed this cheap form of wit 
until it was worn almost threadbare, a re- 
action set in,and it would, perhaps, be 
difficult now-a-days to find an English 
household where there is not some pre- 
tence of learning German, In _ every 
school there are German governesses and 
masters ; in countless households German 
maids and donnes ; every little schoolmiss 
will rattle out her declensions for you, and 
be quite ready to air her German wher 
her parents take her abroad for an autum- 
nal trip. Thousands of young English 
people are fanatics not only fer da musica, 
but also for the language, the poetry, 
the painting, the prowess, the Geis/, and 
the greatness of the Deutschen Vaterland. 
When George Lewis came over from 
Hanover with his miscellaneous following 
of frightful favorites—colonels @ Za suite, 
cooks and chamberlains, pages and cour- 
tiers—the good people of England 
shrugged their shoulders, laughed in their 
sleeves, made a virtue of necessity, and 
accepted the lesser of two evils. Bette 
Protestant George than Catholic James. 
Yet, though they set all the bells a-ringing, 
and flung their caps in the air, and shouted 
‘God save the King,’ they derided the 
King’s High Dutch (which was not Dutch 
at all, but the Hoch-Deutsch of refined 
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Teutonia), ridiculed his favorites, and 
spoke of the jargon of the motley crew as 
‘neither speech nor language,’ but a hide- 
ous sound excruciating to ears polite. 
The very expression ‘ ’tis all High Dutch 
to me’ (which not improbably came in 
with William III.) passed into a prover- 
bial colloquialism, and was adopted, with 
that undiscriminating contempt for the 
finer shades of difference between for- 
eigners that is one of our marked national 
characteristics, in the interest of the Hano- 
verian Sovereigns. 

Perhaps we can scarcely be surprised 
that Englishmen were but little attracted 
to the study of the language of the Kings 
who had come to rule over them. Had 
the Electress Sophia reigned in her son’s 
stead, it might earlier have won its way to 
popularity ; but, as all the world knows, 
that lion-hearted old lady one day fell 
down (shortly before her son’s accession) 
in the avenue her own hands had planted 
at Herrenhausen, never to rise again. It 
would not have been easy to have 
shrugged shoulders (after kissing hands) at 
this undaunted woman; we are forced to 
respect her wherever we see her; whether 
she be writing wise and witty letters to 
her daughter in Berlin, or walking with 
her friend and secretary Leibnitz, discuss- 
ing, with the generous enthusiasm of a 
warm heart and a great mind, his plans 
for a united Christendom, or his theory of 
Monads ; whether we see her as the lover 
of fountains and gardens and books; as 
the friend of Lessing, the correspondent 
of Bernoulli, the student of Boyle and 
Newton; or whether as the spirited 
spouse of an inferior husband, and the pru- 
dent mother of an ignoble son, the patient 
friend and kindly counsellor of both the 
coarse-natured men to whom she stood in 
the most intimate of relationships. It 
would have been impossible to despise 
the liberal-minded, shrewd, well-mannered 
woman, whose heart generally taught her 
the right thing, and whose tact was sel- 
dom at fault. Polite learning, the presence 
of men of letters at court, the gracious in- 
fluence of a kindly, capable Queen, who, 
if she now and again called a spade a 
spade (the times were not squeamish), did 
it after that sturdy Elizabethan fashion of 
rapping out round statements in unvar- 
nished terms, that had come to be looked 
upon with a certain appreciative leniency 
by the loyal lieges of England. But this 
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hardy Princess was not destined to win 
popularity for her son: rhile yet in full 
enjoyment of the active .aind in the active 
body, pursuing her daily ‘ constitutional,’ 
fair weather or foul, her simple regimen, 
and rational mode of life, death overtook 
her in the gardens she loved so well, at 
the ripe old age of eighty-four. 

George I. confessedly hated everythin 
English, and adored everything Hanove 
rian; so, when he packed up his fowrgons, 
and departed with the ladies Kielman- 
segge and Schulenberg’ to his own ¢ 
try, the English nation was not inconsol 
ble. 

When George II., who not only hated 
England much worse than d g 
but included ‘ Boetry and Bainting’ in t 
list of his dislikes, retired to h 
Herrenhausen with Lady Yarmout 
Walmoden, leaving the Queen and Mini 
ters to govern for him, during the two 
years he spent in the shades of that classi 
retreat, history does not record t 
lamentations were uttered at his absence, 
nor is it probable that tears fell, u 
perhaps, from th a 
beautiful, outraged, forgiving, and 
ther incomprehensibly devoted Que 
Caroline of Anspach. 

As we go through the Georgian reigns, 
we can find nothing to attract the English 
people to the study of the German lan 
guage. ‘Let them take back their man- 
ners and their morals to the land whence 
they came,’ said the people, who tolerated, 
ridiculed, lampooned, and retained th 
singular Sovereigns because they had at 
least the wisdom to accept the ion, 
and let Ministers govern. ‘The earlier 
Hanoverians remained strangers in feeling 
to their English dominions; and even 
George III., whose proud boast it was that 
he was born an Englishman, with an Eng- 
lish heart—‘ entirely English’ (as Queen 
Mary and her Orange William also de 
clared of their own tender organs), he 
would have been better liked if he could 
have taken to wife any other than the lit- 
tle plain, proud, prejudiced German Prin- 
cess, whose correct conduct and blameless 
behavior even posterity finds hardly to 
outbalance_her narrowness, her etiquette 
worship, her rigor, and her shabbiness. 
The nation, which had ridiculed the vul- 
gar vices of the earlier Guelphs, now 
laughed at the homebaked virtues of 
Farmer George. ‘The dulness, the decen- 
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cy, the conjugal devotion of the Sove- 
reign, the meanness and morality and 
morgue of the shabby little Queen, are sub- 
jects for the satires of the age. Virtue 
and sobriety were all very well, but people 
began to remember that there were other 
royal virtues besides. All these great peo- 
ple come down to us, in the memoirs and 
letters of their times, with a tinge of 
ridicule upon them. Hervey, bitter and 
brilliant, scourges them with satire; Wal- 
pole’s witticisms delight his friends; Sel- 
wyn enchants society with his don-mots ; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu holds her 
sides, and laughs; Topham _ Beauclerc 
goes about saying good things; Bubb 
Doddington writes his diary ; Gillray tic- 
kles the town with his caricatures; every- 
one laughs, and nobody learns German. 
The Court is respectable, but ridiculous ; 
and not even the Burneys and Delanys of 
the period carry devotion so far as to 
flatter in the accents of the Fatherland. 
The episode of Caroline of Brunswick did 
nothing towards popularising the language 
or manners of the country whence she 
and when ‘the Georges ended,’ 
and William IV. had also passed away, 
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came ; 


German language 
was scarcely more widely diffused than it 
had been a century and a quarter before 
the accession of our present Sovereign ; al- 
though in literary circles, stimulated chiefly 
by Mr. Carlyle’s early essays, the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, &c., began to 
excite some attention. 

German merchants coming to England, 
if they did not know the language already, 
learned it so easily, that in commerce, at 
least, there was no necessity for us to 
puzzle our unlinguistic brains with Ger- 
man ; in the polite world the acmé of ele- 
gance and erudition was supposed to be 
attained if you could speak a little French 
of the school of Stratford-atte- Bowe : there 
was no call for German professors in our 
schools ; but within the next twenty years 
the study of German had become univer- 
sal, and within another ten was consider- 
ed generally necessary to education. 

Much of this is due, in our opinion, to 
the national appreciation, both deep and 
wide, of the character of our admirable 
Queen, and also to the presence amongst 
us of one, ‘ modest, kindly, all-accomplish- 
ed, wise,’ whose claims to our respect won 
us to forgive the ‘ Foreigner,’ to forget the 
‘Prince,’ and to accord our tardy tribute 
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of recognition to the Man. We gradually 
came to appreciate justly the noble influ- 
ences of a cultured mind and blameless 
life, ‘laborious for our people and our 
poor.’ 


It could hardly be said, even by the 
most ardent lovers of the German lan- 
guage, that it is musical; and it is no 
uncommon thing to hear persons who 
neither understand nor speak it declare 
that it is simply ‘ hideous.’ Perhaps they 
have never heard German of the best 
kind. Shouted in every variety of accent 
and dialect; Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, Rhenish, it is, to say the least 
of it, a bewildering experience, a very Ba- 
bel of Babels. But pure Hanoverian 
German (indeed the German of most of 
the Northern States) spoken by refined 
lips, without rasping of the throat or mus- 
cular contortion, is far from unpleasant, 
whilst the language heard on the ban! 
the Leine is in truth the Zvgua toscana 
bocca romana of the North. 

It must be remembered that every li 
princedom and dukedom has its own 
special idioms, its own peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, and that these uncon- 
sciously adopted by the cultured and re- 
fined, and cannot be regarded as provin- 
cialisms would be in a country where one 
acknowledged standard was the accepted 
rule. An acute ear will readily detect the 
differences that distinguish the dialects of 
the North and the South, and be able to 
fix the ‘* Heimath’ of the speaker witl 
tolerable precision. The speech of 
Prussian, for instance, will at once bew 
him ; the g which becomes y , the e¢ which 
is ce in the Berlinese; the struggle 
every true son of the Spree between 
dative and the accusative ; the clippin 
syllables, as in the sweet homely Bav 
greeting, ‘ Griiss dv (dich) Gott ;’ 
teration of the diminutives ‘ chen’ 
‘lein,’ as in mn,’ 
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$ bischen,’ * heral i#, 
r2/, the long-drawn a of the 
yet pleasant tongue of Brunswick, that al- 
most resembles the baa of a sheep; the 
changing of the final c# into &, and 

into zsh, and other varieties, too numerous 
to be detailed here, will at once puzzle 
and amuse the foreigner, ‘Is it @ hard, 
or @ soft ?’ is by no means an uncommon 
question, and ‘means ‘is it d or ¢?’ The 
utter inability of the dwellers in certain 
districts to settle this knotty point, and to 
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discern any difference between what they 
oddly enough call ‘4 hard, or 4 soft,’ pro- 
duces a confusion worse confounded that 
is little less than maddening to the unac- 
customed ear. 


The Germans, by the way, have not 
conquered the French language. ‘ Elle 


est si elle,’ said a German lady to me, 
speaking of her daughter, ‘ elle est si elle, 
ma Aaulinchen (Pauline), foyez comme 
ses mains sont cholies, et comme elle a Ze 
peau fras! elle a la daille si fien vaide 
que c’esd un frai dlaisir.’ The kind lady 
(she was grande dame de la Cour to the 
Duchess of N , and might therefore 
be supposed to have enjoyed every ad- 
vantage that education and refined inter- 
course could afford) thought I did not un- 
derstand her native tongue, and thus 
addressed me in French. It was very 
puzzling; and, but that the canons of 
courtesy forbade it, I should have begged 
her to return to her own vernacular, 

One is often startled by the strange 
coarseness of expression that un- 
noticed’ even in the best society. I re- 
member an instance of this kind that 
will convey my meaning. If it offend 
ears polite, I would venture to plead in 
excuse that it was said by an Ambassadress 
in a room where créme de la créme of that 
particular society was assembled. We 
were enjoying an esthetic tea: on the 
sofa sat a princess; talking to the host was 
the heir appareat of the State in which 
we were sojourning ; there was a famous 
professor in the window button-holins 
eminent statesman, and a whole herd of 
celebrities and insignificances scattered up 
and down the room. 
the house, going to the tea-table, took a 
cake from the cake-basket, and offered it 
to a poodle who was sitting, with a good 
deal of speculation in his eye, gazing up- 
wards at the festive board. Suddenly, 
the deferential utterances that were flow- 
ing from the mother’s mouth stopped; 
the princess was for the moment forgotten; 
conversation came to a standstill, as her 
Excellency cried out in an agonised voice, 
‘ Behiit, dich Gott, mein Kind, der Carlo 
hat sich ja schon sweimal heute iiber- 
gespe'it! I forbear the translation, though 
I cannot forego the illustration. No one 
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appeared surprised or shocked : the prince 
and the princess, the excellencies and the 
professors took it all as a matter of course, 
soul was resumed as 


and the flow of 
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easily as though there had been no such 
interruption to their elegant utterances. 

The difficulty of the German language, 
its endless declensions, its complicated 
construction, the fact that not only for 
reading but also for writing another char- 
acter is employed, may all have contribu- 
ted their quota towards frightening people 
away from study of so severe a 
tongue. From an archeological point of 
view it would be little short of sacrilege 
to consign the German alphabet to obli- 
vion ; but a concession in the in 
learning has long since been 
direction, and sci 
ly printed in 
and crabbed 
special stumbling-blocks of 
French eye. 

As the song of a language can only be 


the 


terests of 

Lee 
made in this 
ntific books are -ral- 
Latin cramped 
Gothic cl ers proving 


wen 
eu 





letters; the 
. 
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learned by living amongst the people who 
speak it, so also the geist of a language 
can only enter into you after you have 
sojourned long within the borders where it 
is spoken, or (and this must be a very ex- 
ceptional case) after a | 


ng and patient 
: 
study ol 


men’s minds and man 

they come to us through their 

The German language is rich in literature ; 
it is, in its spoken form, rough and rugged, 
but also grand and powerful; its very 
gutturals give it a character and originali 
ty not to be found im softer tongues; | 
fine rolling vowel sounds, its jagge« 
sonants, its pleasant liquids (when they 
lave come to be familiar to you), will 
have the same effect upon the mind that a 
fine landscape has upon the eye. It, more 
than any other, seems to be the language 
of nature; there is power and nobleness 





in it (Kraft und Herrlichkeit), a sense as 
of great masses of primeval rock, open 
sunshiny plains, billowy forests, echoes, 
fountains, fertile meads, freshness, sun- 
shine, spring-flowers, storm and tempest, 
violets and Alpine-roses, breadth of sight, 
vigor of sound, freedom, hope. ‘There is 
not the luxury and the languor of the 
South, jnone of the melting beauty and 
sultry splendor of softer climes, but there 
is muscle, and strength, and endurance in 
it. But the written language has a curious 
cumbersomeness of construction little less 
than cruel. The complex and often ap- 
parently inextricably involved sentences 
send the student back again and again to 
the beginning of the preposition, which 
appears to have lost itself vaguely in 
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space. 
round and round his idea, and only de- 
scends upon the pith of the matter after 
long sweeps of pitiless explanation, paren- 


The speaker, or the writer, circles 


amplification, 
confusion 


thesis, mystification, and 
general worse confounded. 
Your ardent spirit will very likely chafe 
under this circumlocutory torture, and you 
will be tempted to remind your man that 
it is not ‘always afternoon ;’ you will with 
difficulty restrain yourself from saying to 
him, ‘ Skip all that and come to the point ;’ 
and, in the strain your mind undergoes in 
your mpt to follow him through the 
mazes of composition, you will suddenly 
awake, with a start of horror, to the fact 


¢ 
atte 


that you have dropped all the threads 
you thought you held in your hand, and 
that the narrative has become blank mys- 


tery to you. 

Let it console the 
know that it is beginnin 
ed amongst those of the new school, that 
a plain style is better than an ornate one; 
that there is no real necessity for keeping 
you waiting through two pages and a half 
for the verb, which i you want to 
unlock 


student to 
x to be recognis- 


modest 


ich ist > KCy 


s enigma; philologers, purists, 
and patriots are doing their best in this 
direction, and the pruning-hook has al- 


ready been taken up in the interests of a 
wider humanity. 

There is no royal road to le 
there are, for him (or her) who can study 
German in the Fatherland, many pleasant 
aids to acquiring a decent knowledge of 


rning, but 


the language. First of all, that agreeable 
medium of instruction, the stage. The 
classic plays through which you have 


painfully stumbled with the aid of a dic- 
tionary red to you here in a more 
attractive form ; you hear a pleasant lan- 
guage, you are enlightened by a correct 
emphasis ; this or that passage, that only 
superinduced a weariness of spirit as you 
labored at it in your own room, impresses 
itself on your mind, as it falls from the lips 

You perhaps have 
your book in your pocket, and if you are 
not proud or too shy, you will take it out 
and follow the play all through with a 
pleasure and an interest that you never 
thought to feel in what had seemed, ere- 
while, the very of boredom. You 
see modern comedy, too; you learn the 
manners and the language of polite socie- 
ty. The very songs of the operas that 
hum in your ears are of use to you; they 
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of a charming actress. 


essence 
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familiarise you with the form of the lan- 
guage, and help you to construct your 
own simple sentences. ! 

Another great help will be found in the 
lyric poetry of Germany. You will pro- 
bably have had Schiller’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ War put into your hands, 
and recommended to your attentive con- 
sideration as a model of style. But Ger- 
man prose, even the best, is apt to be 
terribly prosy. Heine, it is true, speaks 
of his own ‘ géttliche Prosa’ with the 
enthusiasm of conviction; but it may be 
fairly doubted whether anyone, not to the 
manner born, could ever be brought to 
acknowledge that any German prose was 
‘divine.’ The very inflexions and inver- 
sions, however, of which we complain in 
the prose are but so many added strings 
to the harp that the poet holds in his 
hands. At the magic of the ‘maker’s’ 
touch the difficulties disappear, and an 
infinite variety of modulation and expres- 
sion is the result. No one who reads his 
Goethe and his Schiller, his Heine and his 
Geibel, can complain of mystification or 
bewilderment. German poetry is never 
obscure. ‘The poets of the Munich school 
follow in the lead of simplicity set by the 
greater of the moderns; and it would be 
difficult to imagine anything at once more 
fragrant and more finished than the lyric 
utterances of the minor poets of modern 
Germany. ‘There is an easiness, a charm, 
a propriety of expression about such sim- 
ple songs as makes them melodious to the 
ear and easy to the tongue. The mind 
catches the charm, and without stress or 
strain memory retains the words, 

It happened once to the writer of these 
pages to be snow and ice-bound during 
four months in a desolate little town on 
the bleak shores of the Baltic. She knew 
little or no German. ‘Tauchnitz editions 
were unknown luxuries in the land. In- 
tercourse with the outer world there was 
none. The great black crows walked up 
and down the silent streets seeking sus- 
tenance; the smaller birds fell frozen from 
the trees; a death-shroud lay upon the 
world, For weeks the winding-sheet of 
snow was not unwrapped; it was a dis- 
mal, bitter time. By chance a German 
edition of ‘Thackeray’s works fell into her 
hands. She knew the original almost by 
heart. Desperation and désweuvrement 
combined moved her to an experiment. 
She sat down to study Becky Sharp’s sal- 
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lies in the Teutonic; she was led on to 
see what dandy George and blundering 
Dobbin would make of it in their foreign 
garb, and whether Amelia’s simperings 
would be as tiresome now as then. No 
dictionary was needed when every word 
of the original was familiar; and at the 
end of three months she knew more Ger- 
man than she would probably have learn- 
ed out of Ollendorff, Otto, or Ahn in 
thrice that space of time. It may be an 
irregular method, and can (alas for hu- 
manity!) never supersede grammars and 
dictionaries; but it was, so far as it went, 
perfectly successful, and she ventures to 
recommend it, in combination of course 
with the recognised instruments of tor- 
ture, to the feebler of her friends. 

The German novel is usually a dull di- 
version, though Auerbach, Paul Heyse, 
Corvinus, Marlitt, and others have done 
much ‘to redeem it from this reproach. 
The genius of the German language does 
not lend itself well to joking; a German 
joke is, as a rule, but a wooden-jointed 
attempt at wit. Perhaps the best speci- 
mens of jeux d’esprit are to be heard 
from the Sérassen- Fugend of Berlin and 
Vienna; with this marked distinction in 
the quality of their jokes, that whereas the 
Berlin gamin has caught the universal cap- 
tious tone of the Prussian capital (the Ber- 
lin public is nothing if not critical), and 
sneers out his cynicisms with appalling 
effrontery, the Viennese vagabond is al- 
ways good-natured. He loves his jest, 
and he will have it at your expense rather 
than’forego it altogether ; but it shall hurt 
you as little as possible. His laughing 
eyes make you forget his ribald tongue. 
He jokes to amuse himself, not to vex 
others; and if he be personal, he is also 
always genial and gemuthlich in his jocu- 
larity. One thing that will strike every 
student of German who hears and learns 
the language for the first time in the 
Fatherland is the vast number of hybrid 
Franco-Germanic expressions that meet 
the ear. Learning German out of a 
grammar and reading it with a dictionary 
will by no means convey the same im- 
pression to the mind. It is in the col- 


loquialisms of daily life that this special 
vice is more particularly apparent; and 
though patriots and purists are doing their 
best to uproot the jargon and to intro- 
duce purely German words in place of 
those Germanised Gallicisms, the evil is 
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too deeply rooted and of too old a stand- 
ing for reform to meet with any immediate 
perceptible success. 

It must be remembered in extenuation 
of German crimes in this particular, that 
the Thirty Years’ War had extinguished 
every spark of the old National Imperial 
spirit. An Emperor still reigned; but 
the country was divided into numberless 
little States, and with this mapping out of 
the empire the reign of particularism (to 
use the slang of the moment) had already 
begun. Frederick the Great, the man 
who consolidated Prussia, and gave her a 
history, was patriotic only in his politics, 
His tastes, his ‘ proclivities,’ were purely 
French ; he spoke the French language 
by preference ; he was at no pains to dis- 
guise his contempt for everything German 
in intellectual matters; he corresponded 
with Maupertuis and took the ‘ grand 
Persifleur’ to his meagre bosom, and as 
nearly loved him as he could love any 
one; he blew little twirligig French airs 
on his flute, and wrote long French letters 
and hideous French poetry to the ungrate- 
ful philosopher; and the court, and all 
the little courts that were his neighbors, 
followed his enlightened example and 
danced to the great-little man’s piping. 
Voltaire ran away after two years of it, 
and laughed at the caperings and antics 
he had left behind him ; but, nevertheless, 
French manners, French fashions, and the 
French language were universally adopted 
at court, where the vulgarity of the mot 
tongue would not for a moment have 
been tolerated. We look round Germany 
and we see all the princelets and the duke- 
lings jimitating the doings at Versailles: 
whether it be at Wilhelmshdhe or at 
Ludwigslust, at Herrenhausen or Nym- 
phenburg, at Charlottenberg or Schén- 
brunn, the same Franco-mania - 
people seem almost ashamed of their 
nationality, and take refuge in the cosmo- 
politomania that appears to promise so 
much and means so little. Even Lessing, 
a German amongst Germans, from the 
point of view of literature, is not ashamed 
to say that of the love of country he 
‘has no conception, for that at the best it 
appears to him to be a sort of heroic 
weakness, which,’ he ls, ‘he is right 
glad to be without.’ 

As we pass wondering on, we come to 
the lowest point of Germany’s humiliation 
in the Napoleonic occupation. By that 
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time there had been almost French enough 
heard within their borders to satisfy the 
wildest Franco-maniacs, yet-—however un- 
welcome a reminiscence to those whom it 
chiefly concerns—it cannot be denied that 
a certain reflected glory was felt, by some 
of the subjugated States, to shine upon 
them in the conqueror’s startling successes. 
Napoleonic alliances softened much that 
might otherwise have been bitter, and en- 
gaged those families over whom the 
French Emperor had thrown his iron yoke 
and bound to him for better for worse, by 
the gilded bonds of*matrimony, to accept 
the situation and range themselves on the 
side of the stranger. Theirs was the 
valor of discretion; and if the yoke galled, 
no one saw the ugly mark, for it was worn 
under the garb of a laughing philosophy. 
The little King of cradle held 
two empires together; Baden and Bava- 
ria were pledged body and the 
nearer the throne the more French, the 
less German; in Vienna, where the gay 
sr as Ne g j 
adapted themsel the decrees of fate 
than had their ruggeder Northern breth- 
ren, French manners and hacen were unl- 
versally adopted by all the higher classes 
of society; French uniforms were as com- 
mon as German on the parade-grounds ; 
and whether the Corsican or the Haps- 
burg lay in ‘onthe detine rs, whether 
the traditional grey great-coat and the 
cocked-hat of / petit caporal, or the white 
of the gentle Joseph, perambulated 
king’s palaces, the people were 
contented, provided only the 
enough for 
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their entertainment. 

Frau von Pichler, in her Denrkwiirdig- 
keiten, tells us that on the occasion of the 
Congress of Vienna a favorite actress won 


medio- 
emphasis the 


immense applause in an otherwise 
cre piece by repeat 


following quatrain : 


ing with 


For 1 manners, foreign fashion, 
Fo 1 morals, foreign yoke, 

W ed, and ‘with passion’ 
In a for 1 language spoke 


And the lively lady was much amused by 
hearing a fair creature in the next box 
sigh out, sentimentally, AA / cest ce quelle 
a bien raison, celle-la / The reaction came 
to Germany as know; but her 
language to the present hour bears traces 
of the years; of the 
mean col compliment to 
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her conquerors grafted German buds on 
to French stocks. 

Geothe, the greatest of the Germans, 
had, like Lessing, no idea of the patriotic 
sentiment ; Germany was a geographical 
fiction in his eyes. He knew Weimar, and 
he knew Frankfort, but he could not 
recognise a ‘nation.’ When Napoleon 
had threatened his master, Goethe rose 
for a moment to enthusiasm; but when 
the whole nation rose, he remaint ed pas- 
sive. ‘Shake your feiters, the man is too 
great for you!’ he says to one and to 
another who strives to excite in him a 
hatred of France; he answers, ‘I have 
often felt a bitter P vain at the thought that 
the German people, so honor able as indi- 
viduals, should be so miserable as a whole 
A comparison with the German people 
with other peoples awakens a painful feel- 
ing which I try to escape in any way I 
can.’ Such discouraging words as these, 
spoken by a great man—by their greatest 


man—in the hour of intense national 
excitement are significant indeed; and it 


is not so many years ago as late events 
might lead us to since Prince 
Bismarck, in an impassioned speech on 
the Jewish disabilities, flung a icales re- 
proach at his countrymen. ‘I would call 
the attention of those gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘who are so fond of f seeking their ideal 
outre-Rhin and outre-mer, to one dis- 
tinguishing trait in the character of the 
Frenchman and the Englishman ; that is, 
to the proud feeling of national honor, 
which does not so easily fall down in ad 
miration of foreign institutions as Is 
unfortunately the case with us!’ It reads 
like a fable, that the Prussian Chambers 
should be taunted with a want of patriot- 
ism! {| Zempora mutantur et nos mutamur 
in illis / Prussian patriotism has of late 
years become somewhat oppressive, and 
we are apt at times to forget that it has 
not always deserved this reproach. 

The uneducated English mind has only 
one idea of a ‘ foreigner,’ and that is, that 


} 2 i 
believe, 


he must necessarily be a Frenchman. 
Beyond this the Philistine imagination 
cannot go. It however, surprising 
when we find persons of culture making 
the same mistake. There is no greater 


bévue in the present day (I would use the 
w a blunder, but it does not exactly con- 
vey my meaning) than to persistently 
address Germans as ‘ Monsieur’ and 
‘Madame.’ It isa political offence as well 
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asa social one. There is amongst usa 
stupid prejudice against the word Frau 
(we immediately picture to ourselves a 
procession of hideous Dutch Vrows, and 
recall all the obliging things our merry 
monarch said of poor Anne of Cleves) ; 
but as true politeness consists in putting 
ourselves in the place of the person we 
are addressing, and as we read every day 
of our Princess Royal in German papers 
as the Frau Kronprinzessin, we should do 
well to lay aside this childish objection, 
and to understand that German ladies 
and gentlemen prefer being spoken of by 
German prefixes, and addressed by their 
own proper appellations. Every educated 
German understands English, and you are 
quite justified, if you do not speak the 
language of the person you are address- 
ing, in calling him your Highness, or your 
Excellency, &c.; but you are not justified 
in forcing French names and titles upon 
him; and, in doing so, you are guilty (no 
doubt unwittingly) of a want of courtesy 
and good breeding that a moment’s re- 
flection will lead you to avoid. So ’ne 
rechte Kramers Matame/ an old servant 
once said to me ; conveying in a sufficient- 
ly expressive manner her contempt for the 
underbred airs of some small shopkeeper’s 
wife, who imagined that she was doing the 
correct and ‘ fashionable’ thing by adopt- 
ing a French prefix. As well (and better, 
if we would not exasperate national feeling) 
might we address our fair German friends 
as Signora, or Donna; the words Madame 
or Monsieur can only be used appropriate- 
ly when the persons addressed are French, 
or the conversation is being carried on 
entirely in that language. How much 
nobler, for instance, is that fine old German 
title Freiherr, ‘Free-Lord,’ and /reinn, 
‘ Free-Lady,’ than the equivalents Baron 
and Baroness! In the /veiherr we see 
the stately representative of feudal times ; 


the protector of his vassals, ‘ free-lord’ of 


himself, but faithful in his allegiance to 
the crown he supports; in the ‘ Baron’ we 
see the outcome of our modern civilisa- 
tion, the haunter of Monaco and Baden; 
aman in gants glacés ; made by his tailor, 
marred by a life of false excitement and 
doubtful pleasures, with no reputation to 
speak of, and no convictions worth 
mentioning. It may be said the compari- 
son is unfair; that there are exceptions, 
&c., &c. Granted. But as [ stood lately 


in a distant ‘ Gottes-Acker,’ and read the 
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inscriptions on two tombstones side by 
side, I could not but feel how far more 
dignified was the ‘free-lord’ of feudal 
times than_the modern ‘ Monsieur le 
Baron’ of the Boulevards and the gaming 
tables, though the latter may be a devel- 
opment of species. 

Prince Bismarck, in a circular recently 
addressed to foreign Governments, has 
notified his opinion of the ridiculous pre- 
judice that would fain make French the 
language of the world. In this note he 
says that the diplomatic correspondence 
shall be carried on between Berlin and 
each Power iz the language of the Power 
addressed ; and he requests (if German 
be not used in reply) that the language 
of the country with which the F. O. is in 
correspondence may be employed. The 
German F. O. is equal to the occasion; 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, nothing 
comes amiss to its clever clerks and am- 
bitious atfachés, let the er nations 
make themselves comfortable, and write 
in their own vernacular; for the German 
secretaries ‘ unknown to! ’ do not 
exist; and if they did, it would be the 
business of every man to overcome any 
little difficulty of the kind without hesita- 
tion; they are there to do their duty, and 
they will do it with a zeal and thorough- 
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ness that knows no boun 

On the language of German journalism 
we can barely touch at this moment. It 
more nearly approaches the American 


model in style than that of any other 
country. ‘To say that it is ‘ tall’ is to say 
nothing ; it is always on the high horse; 


it is pompous, prancing, and aggressive ; 
there is a gush and garrulity about it that 
is infinitely vapid and fatiguing. It twirls 
its moustache and clanks its spurs, and 


stalks over you. Your mind f 


fatigued by its inflated verbosity; your 
taste is outraged by its wearisom 
and your finer sense revolted by the dirty 
paper and poisonous ink that are the 
media of all this grand writing and high- 
flown sentiment. 

At the language of official life, at the 
ridiculous titles official people claim, we 
have already glanced. ‘The exactions in 
this direction are almost sufficient to fright- 
*n a simple-minded person out of society. 
Have you given the right man the right 
title? Is he a Geheimerath, or a wirk- 
licher Geheimerath? Was that prince 


who affably condescended to address you 
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a Royal, or a Transparent, or a Serene 
Highness? You have just addressed a 
lady (who has no right to the title) as 
Excellenz, and made her your implacable 
enemy for life. You have occasion to 
write to a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and you for ever offend him by addressing 
him as Zw. Hochehrwiirden, which is a 
Protestant title, instead of Ew. Hochwiir- 
den, the correct Catholic style. How are 
you to know that privy councillors and 
presidents exact the predicate Hochwohl- 
geboren, which belongs of nght to the 
nobility ? (2d class), and how can you 
guess that a Count must be addressed 
as ‘ High-born’ (/Zochgeboren), or even, 
under some circumstances, as Frlaucht ; 
a Baron as High-well-born (/lochwohlge- 
boren); and that the common herd exact 
Wohlgeboren as well as their own patro- 
nymic on the letters you address to them ? 
It once occurred to the writer of these 
pages to have occasion to send to a little 
Jew shopkeeper for a reel of silk or a 
skein of wool. ‘The nearest townlet was 
ten miles distant, and, being unwilling to 
trust her commission to the rustic messen- 
ger, she wrote a note dictated by a kind 
relative to the shopkeeper in question. 
Left to herself, she addressed it to Herr 
Meyer, linendraper, adding the name of 
the town, and deposited the letter on the 
hall table. ‘What! will you then insult 
the people ?’ cried a critical and choleric 
cousin, snatching up the poor little mis- 
sive; ‘you blame yourself (Du dlamirst 
Dich), my best one, by such ignorance of 
the forms!’ and, stripping off the offensive 
cover, he re-enclosed it, writing in a fine, 
flourishing hand, ‘ To the Well-born Mr. 
Jacob Meyer, Merchant’ (Kaufmann). 
I felt quite ashamed to enclose the two- 
pence-halfpenny that was to cover my 
debt in the face of such a grandiloquent 
address as this; the very poetry of com- 
merce could do no more than build up 
such a structure on the foundation of the 
little Hebrew huckster’s obscure shop. 
Altogether the address upon a German 
letter is a serious affair, and cannot be 
attempted in any light spirit of enterprise. 
You have to consider your declensions, 
and to call to mind all the social and offi- 
cial prerogatives of the person you are ad- 
dressing. No such slipshod, easy familia- 
rity as General Smith, or Colonel Jones, 
can be tolerated. You must begin in 





one corner of the envelope, and, if you 
wish to be decent, end in the other, as: 


Seiner Hochgeboren 
dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donner, 
Major-General Inspekteur 
der K.K. Artillerie, &c., &c., 
Hieselbst, 


or wherever else he may be; and if your 
friend hold a civil appointment, a far 
more elaborate address will probably 
adorn the superscription. 

In society a married lady is always ad- 
dressed with the prefix of ‘ gxddige, or gna- 
digste' Frau ,;’ ‘ gracious, or most gracious 
lady.’ If she have a title, it is not custo- 
mary to use the family names in speaking 
to her; ‘ Frau Grafin,’ or ‘ Frau Baronin,’ 
being! deemed sufficient. Many persons 
use ‘Meine Gunddigste, ‘my most gra- 
cious,’ without further designation. 
Amongst female friends the formula is 
somewhat less ceremonious, ‘ liebe Gri- 
fin, or Generalinn, or Geheimeriithin,’ 
being sufficient. Young ladies are not ad- 
dressed as ‘ Miss’ so and so, but, by gen- 
tlemen invariably, as Alein gnaddiges Fréu- 
fein. In Vienna the title ‘ Comtesse,’ in 
contradistinction to ‘ Griifin,’ is only em- 
ployed towards unmarried ladies. It is 
not customary to say ‘Colonel Rag,’ or 
‘ Major Famish ;’‘ Herr Oberst’ and ‘ Herr 
Major’ are the correct forms; ‘ Herr 
Hauptmann’ and ‘ Herr Lieutnant’ In 
speaking of these gentlemen you may of 
course mention the family names of both 
the Rags and the Famishes. I may give 
an illustration of my meaning in the fol- 
lowing experiences. I was equally well 
acquainted with a Baron Wolff and a 

3aron Behr, both members of well-known 
Courland families, but I never could re- 
member which was which. It was of no 
great consequence, as safety was afforded 
in the convenient ‘ Herr Baron;’ but on 
more than one occasion it so happened 
that I had to speak of these gentlemen 
when others of the same rank were pre- 
sent. I was obliged to particularize, and 
I made a shot at the Wolff. The next 
time I took desperate aim, and it was at 
the Behr. I fancied fate had favored me 
until a cloud on the countenance of the 
latter gentleman informed me I had 
blundered. Meeting him a few days later 
in a shady avenue, he accosted me with 
a stiffness that was barely tempered by its 
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cold civility. ‘I have perceived, my most 
gracious,’ he said, ‘that you are in the 
dark as to my insignificant personality 
(meine unbedeutende Persinlichkeit). You 
have on several occasions spoken of me 
in my presence as Baron Wolff; now, al- 
low me to tell you that the Wolves are 
not to be compared with the Bears.’ 
Crushed as I was by his morgue and mag- 
nificence, I could not but smile (as I 
muttered out my confused apologies) at 
the serious tone of his reproof. 

If all these dangers and difficulties 
should discourage any of my readers, let 
me say for their consolation, that not 
only are all ‘educated Germans (and all 
Germans are more or less educated— 
generally more) accomplished linguists, 
but they have none of the mauvaise honte 
of Englishmen in airing their gift of 
tongues ; and if the pronunciation be not 
always musical, it is always intelligible, so 
that they will always speak to you in your 
own tongue, if you decline venturing into 
theirs; and further, that nothing can ex- 
ceed the kindly patience with which they 
will listen to, and help one out of, conver- 
sational difficulties in their own language. 
There is no ridicule, nothing wounding to 
the most sensitive susceptibilities, in the 
broad smile that beams over their friendly 
faces as you go plunging about in the 
dismal swamp of declensions ; they stretch 
out a firm helping hand, and land you on 
terra firma by their timely aid, without 
so much as noticing your embarrassment. 

Fatiguing alike, however, to alien ears 
and sense is the vicious abuse of the 
adverbial and adjectival form in the lan- 
guage of every-day life. An adjective and 
a note of admiration will serve, for in- 
stance, to express the feelings of a family 
all round. ‘The emotions of a group sur- 
veying the beauties of Saxon Switzerland, 
or the Rhine, will be rendered as follows: 
Mama: Reizend/ Sophie: Himmiisch / 
Adelheid: Wunderschén! Helga: Bezau- 
bernd ! Charlotte: LEntziickend / And so 
on da capo, ad infinitum. At first, espe- 
cially if the group be one of pretty girls, 
each shrieking out her little note of spas- 
modic admiration in a higher key than 
the last, you will think this pretty anima- 
tion very vaive and charming, but by de- 
grees it will pall upon you; you will wish 
that they could be persuaded to utter a 
few consecutive sentences; or you will re- 
gret that they should have begun with the 
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climax. It is a common mistake to sup- 
pose that German travellers are morose ; 
they are the most talkative of compan- 
ions ; they talk Aro dono, and, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, though men may come, and 
men may go, they seem able to go on for 
ever. 

It is—-amongst ladies especially, 
amongst unmarried ladies very especially 
—considered the correct thing to ‘ gush.’ 
If you do not gush, you have no soul, no 
Geist, and no Gemith. But unlimited 
gush is apt to become tiresome; and the 
exaggerated virtue of enthusiasm not un- 
frequently degenerates into a disagreeable 
sloppiness of sentiment. 

The servants of a German household 
address the children individually as ‘du’ 
until confirmation casts the “oga virilis 
upon the shoulders of the boy, and gives 
the girl her equivalent feminine drapery. 
In ordinary households servants are ad- 
dressed by their masters as ‘du:’ the 
form is more familiar, but it marks the 
subordinate position of the person so ad- 
dressed. In great houses, and indeed in 
some sufficiently modest establishments, 
‘ Sie’ is employed in speaking to the Die- 
nerschaft: it is more distant than ‘ dz,’ but 
it implies a greater consideration for the 
individual to whom you are speaking. In 
old times servants, soldiers, and all in- 
feriors were spoken to in the third person 
singular, as ‘er ;’ but in the present day 
such a form of address would be looked 
upon as an outrage. Inferiors invariably 
use the third person plural in addressing 
their superiors: ‘ Haben Frau General- 
inn gerufen? Excellenz haben befohlen. 
Herr Oberst sind wohl nicht unzufrieden ?’ 
The family is spoken of collectively as 
the ‘ Herrschaft’ by their servants (Royal- 
ties are mentioned by their equerries and 
aides as the ‘Hohe Herrschaft’), and a 
lady will make use of the same formula 
towards a servant when speaking of the 
children ; she will tell him to fetch the 
Kleine Herrschaft, not ‘the children,’ 
home. 

The language of German home life has, 
as most of my readers are probably aware, 
many a coaxing turn and caressing twist. 
The intimate ‘dz’ that marks near rela- 
tionships, old friendships, or nearer and 
dearer connections i sfe, consecrates the 
second person singular, in a special man- 
ner, to home life. How endearing are the 
‘chen’ and ‘ein’ of domestic language, 
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how sweet and soft ‘ mein Herzchen, ‘ my 
little heart,’ from a mother to her child! 
—how pretty and protecting ‘mein Lied- 
chen,’ ‘ my little love,’ from the youth to 
the maiden, how tender to a mother’s ears 
the ‘ Miitterchen ’ and ‘ Miitterlein’ of a 
dearly loved daughter! Perhaps to per- 
sons who do not know German such 
utterances are ‘ hideous ;’ to me, they are 
full of simple pathos and beauty; the 
words ‘ Kindlein, Engelein, Magdlein,’ by 
their very sound alone call up before our 
vision those charming German engravings 
where firm outline, pure form, and vigor- 
ous conception go hand in hand; we see 
the candid brow, the well-opened question- 
ing eyes, the opulent plaits, the fearless, in- 
telligent | 
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(‘may the meal be blessed to you’) of 
the friends whose hospitality you have 
shared, or of your neighbor at table, 
who when the meal is ended will turn 
to you with this graceful benediction ! 
How warm and simple the ‘ Grass dich 
Gott’ (‘God greet thee’) of some dear 
familiar friend; how charming in femi- 
nine ears the courteous ever-recurring 
Austrian ‘ /ch iiss’ die Hand,’ that seems 
to recall the very days of chivalry! 
It is inconsistent (and worthy of a 
woman) to say that the lack of these and 
a hundred other such pleasant phrases 
makes conversation seem cold and bare, 
abrupt and discourteous, when, after a 
long residence in Germany, we return to 
the plain unvarnished speech of English 


look, and we read, in a word, 
the poems of Childhood—of Maiden- 
hood. 


How pretty is the ‘ gese 


life, whose yea is yea, and whose nay 
nay.— Fraser's Magazine, 


enete Mahlseit’ 


THE CREED OF THE FUTURE. 

‘I pon’r believe in either God or Man. 
Conscious Automata, we nothing can, 

Save as our atoms feel tyrannic chance ; 

All is heredity and circumstance, 
Conscience,—Freewill,—absurd! And if you ask 
How on these terms fulfil life’s daily task ? 
What motives? And what conduct ?—look at me: 
One more respectable you'll scarcely see. 

As family-man, friend, citizen, professor, 

Be you, or public judgment, my assessor.’ 


‘Good, my dear Sir!—but we must wait, I doubt, 
To notice how your grandchildren turn out, 
Born in the doctrine, reared upon the plan, 
Of total disbelief in God and Man. 
Let this experiment be fairly made, 
Nor ScieENcE mourn, by Her high priests betray’d ; 
Oh, let Her teach them, from their tenderest youth, 
The Truth, the whole Truth, nothing but the Truth— 
Material Atoms, and Mechanic Force ; 
And send the boys and girls rejoicing on their course!’ 
Frasers Magazine. 
oe 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE NEW “ MASTER.” 


ed that Alfred May took cold that morning 
that he paid his visit to Mr. Falk; and 
the hacking cough, that seldom left him, 


SHELBOURNE woke up one day, with 
the wakening earth, to find that Mr. 
Byles’s successor had come. Itso happen- 


seized him with increased severity. So 
Mrs. Myse kept him in the house, and 
hardly dared to leave him for half an 
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hour; and thus, in the bare ten days that 
elapsed before the school was to open, 
nothing transpired in the village about 
“him as was a-comin’ in Mr. Byles’s 
place.” The people hoped light would be 
thrown on the subject, but Mr. Falk 
seldom or never gossipped, and there was 
nothing for it but to wait with patience for 
the new master (or his personal appear- 
ance) to speak for himself. 

At last, one eventful Saturday— Monday 
next would be the rst of February—it was 
noised abroad that towards evening a 
fly had appeared at the school-house 
door. 

“ And the wonderful sight 0’ boxes and 
bundles as was on the top,” said Becky 
Flight, a gossip of the first water. “ Two 
big uns at the werry least, and as many 
small uns as I’ve fingers.” 

“ Did you see ’em ?” asked a neighbor. 

“Yes, and there was women along 0’ 
him, I warrant. Ben Bower he were on 
the Hepreth road, and he says to Sam, 
says he, as he see’d women whatever.” 

“My comfort! so he’s merried, and 
likely got a family !” 

Hope dawned for an aspirant charwo- 
man who was standing in the group with 
her arms a-kimbo. It was twilight, and 
they had gathered round the well to draw 
water for Sunday’s use—yes, and for that 
night’s use, too, for was not Saturday the 
great night for soap-chandlers in Shel- 
bourne? People who never washed all the 
week washed then ; but a dirty house, or a 
dirty face, was a rare thing in the village. 
The family might be large enough (the 
boxes being so many, and there being a 
fly and all)—the family mgt be large 
enough, to make the help of a friendly 
neighbor (at a shilling a day and rations) 
quite indispensable. 

“There’s a message come from the 
minister for the childer to go to the school, 
and come along of the missus to church, 
same's they used to go with Muster Byles,” 
said the mother of a healthy family of 
eleven—who, as she had handsomely con- 
tributed to the population of the village, 
felt herself to have a right to the earliest 
information about anything that concerned 
the rising generation. 

“ Wi’ the missus? Then he’s merried 
for sartin.” 

“ Well, he might have a sister, mightn’t 
he ?”’ interposed a mild little woman, who 

was just carrying off her pail, but waited 
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to hear if there was any amendment to her 
suggestion. 

“The Lord on’y knows,” said Martha 
Male, comitig up suddenly, and plunging 
her pail decisively into the well. The ac- 
tion spoke cutting reproaches to the loiter- 
ers, who began each to turn to their pail 
and disperse, but not till Martha had de- 
livered herself of her opinion. She never 
stood making words—that was what her 
action said. S/e knew no more than the 
rest of them—that was what her words 
said ; and they implied, moreover, that if 
she, the respected and the respectable, 
the mother of Andrew, and the wife of 
Abraham, knew nothing, the lesser lights 
of Shelbourne might well be content to be 
in ignorance. 

“We'll see him as he goes along of the 
children to-morrow,” whispered the incor- 
rigible Becky .to her neighbor. And 
though the neighbor made no answer, she 
secretly determined to be on the lookout, 
ten minutes before church-time. She would 
arrange not to be making the beds just at 
that time to-morrow; for the bedroom 
window looked out at the back. 

That Sunday morning seemed as if it 
had robbed a day from April. The air 
was so soft, with the sense of winter and 
cold past, and the quickening warmth of a 
spring sun, that the oldest were cheated 
into a feeling of renewed youth. 

Josiah Thorne lay happily on his bed, 
and watched the sweet day from the 
garret window. He could tell just how 
the fields would look on sucha day: the 
tender green of the autumn-sown wheat, 
the rich brownness of the freshly-ploughed 
furrows, the damp hedges kindling into 
tiny red buds that held in themselves the 
full promise of the summer. It must bea 
cold heart that is not glad at the first 
stirring of life in the earth—that has no 
answering throb to the pulsing of the great 
heart of nature, 

It was no hard thing, on such a day, 
for the women to wait about the open 
doors and windows, to see the new master 
taking the children to church. And they 
had not to wait long for the patter of feet 
and clatter of voices that announced 
them. The little things that could hardly 
be seen for the garden hedges, the naughty 
little boys with soaped cheeks, the taller 
girls who sang in the choir, they all came 
by. And, not walking with dignity afar 
off, as Mr. Byles used to walk, but with a 
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child in each hand, and two or three 
hustling each other to get nearer, came a 
girl, with as sweet a face as ever looked 
out from a little grey bonnet, all soft and 
genial, like the pleasant day. 

And after her—no master. 

“That'll be his daughter,” said Martha 
Male, as she brushed Andrew’s coat, be- 
fore he went to church. “She’s a’most 
like alady. And, my comfort! how she 
do let the children tumble about her! 
She won’t keep her place with ’em, not 
like that.” 

The young girl who took the children 
to church, and marshalled them into their 
places, sat also among them. It was a 
trying place for her, for all Shelbourne 
looked at her with curiosity and surprise. 

Little by little, as the service went on, 
it dawned upon some of them that, after 
all, there might be no master. School- 
mistresses had been heard of, certainly ; but 
a slip of a girl like this! Well, they 
thought Mr. May might have known bet- 
ter—that was all. 

“She to manage them masterful boys!” 
said Becky Flight. ‘“ She ain’t no woman, 
not to speak of, what I call; let alone a 
ecnooimissus. 

But many liked looking at the “ slip of 
a girl” for all that. They did not call her 
pretty; her face was too still and color- 
less, in church, whatever it might be out- 
side, for the taste of village folks, who 
liked maidens to be “fine and stout.” But 
they could not help watching her face, for 
all that, and the small hands that were 
busy finding the children’s places. 

Jonathan looked at her, like all the rest. 
It was a relief to him to see that placid 
pale face when he turned his eyes from 
Andrew, sullen and dejected in the corner 
of the pew opposite him. 

Rumor had said Mr. May was going to 
get a good singer and player. Jonathan 
watched to see whether the new mistress 
sang. But she did not. She only follow- 
ed the hymns with her head bent. 

“ Were the master in church, Jonathan?” 
asked his little mother, when he got home. 

“Tt isn’t a master,” said Jonathan, put- 
ting his hat on the table, and pushing his 
dark brown hair off his forehead. “It’s a 
mistress.” 

“ What! that young thing as went past, 
Jonathan ?” 

“ Yes; I heard Mrs, Myse speak to her 
as I came out.” 
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“ How do she look, Jonathan?” per- 
sisted the quiet little deaf woman, gently. 
She had never had a daughter of her own, 
and she had a strange yearning over the 
pretty young thing she had seen go past her 
window. 

“Well, she looks,” began Jonathan, 
“she looks more like you than any one 
I’ve seen, mother.” 

“Oh, Jonathan, lad, she woul?’ be 
pleased if she heard you a-sayin’ that!” 

And the little woman sighed and smiled 
together, thinking of the days when she 
could have looked anything like the new 
schoolmistress. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISS LYNN. 


A PALE face in a grey bonnet, busy little 
hands finding the children’s places—this 
was all that Shelbourne saw of Miss Lynn 
for two or three weeks. 

3ut the children prattled about her all 
the day through, and the mothers began 
to take a liking to her from what the little 
ones said. 

“ Well, she do amuse ‘em, and make the 
time pass,” they said, “ for all she looks so 
still and quiet. But as to the learnin’, 
we don’t know as how about that.” 

Mr. May, who was beginning to go 
about again now, was quite satisfied on the 
last point. 

“She has a wonderful power with the 
children,” he said to one of the mothers, 
the village virago, as he came into her 
house fresh from the school, one blustering 
March morning. “ There is more order 
than there ever was before.” 

“ Has she indeed, sir ? you don’t say so ? 
Well, ye must be masterful with the chil- 
dren if ye’re to do anythink with’em. I 
has to flog Eliza Ann many and many 
time. Julia there, she don’t do nothin’ 
without the stick, and she goin’ sixteen. 
Sarah Jane, I brought her up like with the 
cane. Billy, he don’ do nothink without 
his father gives him a cuff on the head, 
Master Byles, he never teached ’em their 
letters to my thinkin’ all along o’ not using 
the stick reg’lar.” 

At every emphasized word it was Mrs. 
Bellar’s habit to shake her head and her 
eyes fiercely. But the energy with which 
she gave forth each word was fierce She 
was a fierce and terrible woman altogether 
as Sarah Jane, Eliza Ann, and Billy, cou'd 
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all testify. It was supposed that Mr. Bel- 
lar could also have testified to this fact. 
But either from motives of caution, or from 
real admiration of his stronger (if not bet- 
ter) half, he always defended his virago 
against all attacks. 

Mr. May had once mildly remonstrated 
with him about his wife’s constant quarrels 
and improper language. 

“Tell you what it 1s, sir,” said the little 
man, valiantly, “ she’s got a bit of a temper, 
sir, but she’s a woman, sir, as won’? be tram- 
pled on by ”e worm.” 

Mr. May tried now to explain to Mrs. 
Bellar that there were other influences than 
the stick and the fist which Miss Lynn used 
with effect. But it was a strange tongue 
in the ears of Mrs. Bellar. Sarah Jane, 
Eliza Ann, and Billy had defied the power 
of the cane, and what power could there 
be that they would not defy if these had 
failed ? 

“It seems strange they should both be 
women !” the curate thought to himself as 
he looked at the hard, bad countenance of 
the woman before him, always washing 
and never clean, always ordering and never 
obeyed, always asking and never satisfied, 
and thought of the girl—for he could call 
her no more-—he had left in the school, keep- 
ing order without any trouble, hardly rais- 
ing her voice when she spoke to the chil- 
dren—a hundred restless little children, 
who had learnt obedience and discipline 
in a few weeks’ time. 

“It is the most wonderful thing I ever 
saw, Alfred!’ said Mrs. Myse. “I was 
quite frightened when I saw her the first 
Sunday. She looks such a child.” 

And in some ways Daphne Lynn at 
three-and-twenty was a child. To begin 
with, she had a face that never would grow 
lod. At fifteen, she looked just as she did 
now ; at thirty she would be very little al- 
tered. Small regular features, sweet clear 
frank eyes, very little color to pass away 
with the first flush of youth, a small, slim 
figure—all these things were lasting, as 
things last in this world. Itis a great thing 
when beauty is not like the sun on the 
mountain tops, that passes off with the early 
morning, and is no more seen. 

But the child-part of Daphne’s nature 
did not show itself readily to the outside 
world. In church she was the mistress, 


grave, quiet, with a decided little mouth, 
and demure ways. 
her better. 


The children knew 
They saw her smiles, and 
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heard a merry laugh break from her some- 
times over a mistake or failure. They 
heard her voice when she started the hymn 
before they began the day’s work, and be- 
fore it ended. They saw her slender 
throat throb like the thrush’s, as she sang. 
They told their mothers “ the new missus” 
was a “very good singer.” 

But naturally reserved and shy, it was 
at home that Daphne was most herself, 
and most lovable. Over her work, mak- 
ing her mother’s tea, telling her some sto- 
ry of the day’s doings, some funny saying 
of the children; it was then that the de 
mure little face became radiant, like a 
child’s face; that the lips parted and the 
soft eye sparkled, and the girl Daphne 
took the place of the schoolmistress, Miss 
Lynn. 

* You'll come to church on Sunday, 
won’t you, mother ?” she said, one eve- 
ning, as she set the blind woman’s knitting 
straight, for Mrs. Lynn was blind. “ You'll 
feel well enough by Sunday. There’s a 
seat for you not farfrom me. Mr. Pedley 
came and asked if you would like it.” 

* I'll come, dear,” said the old lady, a 
little querulously, “if the wind goes down 


a little. It hurts my eyes so.” 
When she began to talk about her 


eyes, Daphne always ransacked her brain 
for ‘something to distract her mother’s 
thoughts. 

“1 must tell you how the people look 
in church, mother. It looks quite dif- 
ferent from the church at Holme. It’sso 
full, in the afternoons especially. And 
you'll like Mr. May’ssermons. He speaks 
from his heart.” 

“ T don’t like a church that’s crowded,” 
said Mrs. Lynn, despondently ; “ it makes 
me nervous. Have you put the stitches 
on? which pin is it you’ve put towards 
me ?”’ 

“It's right now,” said Daphne. 
“You've got to turn the heel. There; 
now you've got it!—Well, and I’m going 
to tell you about the people.” 

“I'd rather hear about the place,” said 
her mother, “so asto find the way to 
church. What houses are there between 
us and the church ?” 

“Why, there’s all the village!” said 
Daphne, “or nearly all. There is only a 
red place, that looks like an inn above us. 
Then below us there comes the school— 
don’t twist your needle, mother, dear—and 
on this side of the road a row of cottages, 






























and every one has a garden. And onthe 
other side,” she went on, rising and looking 
out under the blind, for she had forgotten 
what was on the other side, “there is a 
green field first, just opposite us; and next 
to that there’s a house. Why, it must be 
a forge; the sparks are flying so, up the 
chimney, and there is a great light on 
the road from it. Mr. May said he 
would ask the blacksmith to call and see 
the stove. I suppose he meant that black- 
smith.” 

Next day, as Daphne Lynn was stand- 
ing before the blackboard, with a piece 
of chalk between her fingers, a circle of 
open-mouthed children round her, a knock 
was heard at the school door. 

“Open it, please, Billy. 
name Billy ?” 

Billy, the son of the virago, opened the 
door obediently, without any cuff on the 
head. He seemed proud to do it—proud 
to be spoken to so civilly. He nearly 
twisted off his arm, in its ragged coat- 
sleeve, trying to get the handle turned 
quickly. 

“ P] 


1e@ase 


Isn’t your 


, ma’am— it’s Jonathan,” 

“ Jonathan ?” said Daphne, turning to 
one of the elder girls, inquiringly. 

“It’s Jonathan Cleare, the blacksmith, 
He’s come ar’ter the stove, ma’am.” 

Daphne went to the door herself. 

“Please come in, Mr. Cleare.” 

“T can come again, if I’m disturbing 
you, ma’am,” he said, taking off his hat. 
“ But Mr. May, he told me to call about 
the stove.” 

“ You are not disturbing us. Will you 
look atit now ? Silence, children. Slates 
out !” 

Jonathan went down on his knee, to look 
at the stove. 

“T could do it in a few minutes,” he 
said, standing up, almost afraid to break 
the awful silence that the young girl who 
stood beside him had brought about by a 
word andalook. He had never seen any- 
thing like this in Mr. Byles’s time. 

“Well, they shall say grace, if you 
please,” said Daphne; “and then they 
can go out of your way. It is just twelve 
o’clock.” 

“ Grace!” said Daphne, without altering 
her voice. 

All the eyes were squeezed up in a mo- 
ment. Some of the faces puckered up 
with the eyes. All the little hands were 
folded tightly and reverently, while Miss 
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Lynn said, in a clear voice, that had a sub- 
duing hush about its very tone— 

“Father, we ask thee to sanctify these 
things to our use. Amen.” 

She pointed to the door, and the stream 
of children passed out, bursting, like freed 
larks, into a jubilee of voice and song, as 
soon as they had crossed the threshold. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AND THE HOME SHE LIVED IN. 


Mrs. Lynn kept a little servant-maid to 
look after her while Daphne was at school. 
She came in for the day, and went away at 
night. And the handmaiden Daphne had 
chosen was none other than Eliza Ann, 
the daughter of Mrs. Bellar. 

There were pretty, neat, truthful-eyed 
girls in the school who would have done 
far better, and Daphne would have chosen 
one of those. But the children of the 
virago took her compassionate heart by 
storm. Billy’s life should be happy, at 
least in school-hours ; Eliza Ann might be 
reformed if she were well used, well trained, 
and well fed. 

She had now an ill-used, untidy appear- 
ance: her colorless flaxen hair was al- 
ways tangled and her dress awry. Her 
eyes were like her mother’s—the fierce- 
ness stamped out, but the deceit left. 
She could not look Daphne in the face, if 
she pressed her hard for the truth—that is, 
if Daphne intimated that she knew her to 
be lying. But if she were quite certain 
her young mistress was not likely to be able 
to test the accuracy of her statement, she 
would lie roundly. Not only this, but 
such an adept in lying was Eliza Ann, 
that she put on a look of the most ex- 
treme earnestness and truth at those times 
when she was farthest from it. 

Eliza Ann had only been a few days in 
Mrs. Lynn’s service when Jonathan came 
to mend the stove. Daphne had tamed 
her in outward appearance: the tangled 
hair was confined under a cap, and there 
was some attempt at a collar and an 
apron. Daphne was full of hope; this 
was but the beginning of changed days 
for Eliza Ann Bellar. Already the young 
schoolmistress was revolving in her mind 
the chance of procuring a really good 
place for the servant, who she foresaw 
would soon be above the low wages and 
humble place her mother could afford to 
give her. The first cloud came when 
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Jonathan was still on his knees by the 
stove. 

Miss Lynn was moving about lightly, 
opening the windows to let the fresh 
February air in, and looking through the 
wet copies left open on the desks. 

A rap came at the half-open door. 

“ Please ’am, missus says as she wants 
to see you. She’s awantin’ Mr. Cleare in 
the house.” 

Wanting Mr. Cleare in the house? 
They had settled to keep to themselves as 
much as possible ; why should her mother 
want to ask the blacksmith in ? 

Daphne went over to see her mother. 

“It’s the tap in the cistern I want him 
for,” said the blind woman, querulously. 
“ That girl will drive me out of my mind, 
if I’m to be left alone with her every day. 
I heard the water running away all the 
morning; and, you know, in summer they 
say that well gets dry. She’s done some- 
thing to that tap, I’m certain.” 

“Go and fetch Mr. Cleare,” said 
Daphne to Eliza Ann, who was standing 
stolid and sulky in the passage. 

Jonathan came in, brushing his feet 
carefully on the door-mat. 

The house was so changed he hardly 
knew it. 


“ T suppose you know this house well,” 
said Miss Lynn, smiling. She was spread- 
ing a white cloth on the table, and put- 
ting two clean plates and glasses upon it. 
Her face was still flushed from the fatigue 


and exertion of teaching. She had a 
tired look about her forehead, but no ill- 
humor about her delicate mouth or in her 
gentle earnest eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am, I knew it well in Mr. 
Byles’s time. It’s changed, though—very 
much changed since then.” 

“T did not like the paper,” said 
Daphne, “so I have papered it myself.” 

Jonathan noticed a paper that he had 
not noticed before, that gave just a soft 
atmosphere to the room, nothing mote. 
Then he remembered a bright red-brown 
paper, with blue and scarlet spots, that 
had reigned in Mr. Byles’s time. 

He did not say anything. He only 
knew the room and the house were chang- 
ed from meaningless gloom to freshness, 
and light, and warmth. 

A table stood in the low window, a tall 
white glass was on it, a few books near it, 
a work-basket, and little thimble. As 
Daphne moved about, a branch of some- 
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thing green fell from the glass. She re- 
placed it ‘carefully. Jonathan noticed 
that the way she put it in made the vase 
look pretty at-once; that every leaf had 
its meaning. 

A little hyacinth stood in a pot on the 
window-sill, trying to break into bloom. 
Miss Lynn looked at it lovingly, and 
moved it into the sunshine. She said 
nothing, for she never spoke to strangers 
freely about the things she loved best ; 
and flowers were very near to her heart. 
She was half ashamed of her childish love 
for them. She would not have told any 
one how she longed for the time of the 
daisies and primroses to come—how often 
they came before her, as she stood before 
the ugly blackboard in the bare school- 
room. 

But Jonathan noticed that she had not 
one bloom, one touch of bright color in 
the green nosegay in her tall glass. It 
could not be that she did not care for 
flowers, when she looked at the budding 
hyacinth like that. It could only be that 
she had no means of getting any. 

If he had only been on such terms 
with Mr. Falk as to ask a favor of him, 
Jonathan knew of a little greenhouse 
that he had had a deal to do with, and 
there he could have got Miss Lynn a few 
flowers. 

But he could not ask Mr. Falk a favor, 
so he said nothing, but turned to mend 
the cistern. 

As he went out that morning, through 
the garden, he looked at the roses he used 
to attend to for Mr. Byles. They were 
well and healthy, putting out tender little 
green leaves at the top of their dry brown 
twigs. His care would not be thrown 
away. Miss Lynn would have flowers for 
her tall glass by-and-by; she would care 
for the roses. 

“ That’s a nice young man,” said Mrs. 
Lynn, feeling for the dinner that Daphne 
had cut up for her, with her fork, “I’m 
sure I’m thankful to him for stopping 
that leak. It’s worried me so all the 
morning. Between that and the girl, I 
have no peace.” 

“Ts she doing anything wrong, mo- 
ther ?” asked Daphne, looking distressed. 
“I hoped so slie was getting on.” 

“‘ She never speaks the truth except by 
mistake ; she upsets everything she comes 
near if it’s under a ton weight ; and when 
she walks about it shakes me nearly to 
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pieces. That’s all that’s the matter with 
her.” 

“T’'ll speak to her, mother,” said 
Daphne, “ if you'll have a little patience, 
just at first.” 

Daphne was young still, and easily dis- 
heartened; but because she was young 
she was also very sanguine. She asked 
Eliza Ann in to have some dinner, and 
then showed her how to wash up the 
plates without a noise and clatter. 

The two plates went through Eliza 
Ann’s hands and the wash-tub without 
breaking; and Daphne took heart and 
went back to the school, feeling happier. 

It was lucky for Miss Lynn’s peace of 
mind that she did not see the look of sur- 
prise and disapprobation on Jonathan 
Cleare’s face, at the sight of a daughter 
of the well-known house of Bellar, estab- 
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lished as servant in the schoolmistress’s 
home. What good could ever come of 
any dealing with that lot ? 

“ You're late, Jonathan,” said his mo- 
ther, when he got home. “I thought 
maybe you weren’t comin’ to yer dinner.” 

“T had some odd jobs to do,” said he, 
going to the window. 

“ Won’t you come now and eat some- 
think, Jonathan ?” pleaded the little wo- 
man—* There’s nothink amiss with the 
flowers, is there? I’ve watered ’em 
reg’lar.” 

“No, there is nothing amiss,” said 
Jonathan, coming tothe table and sitting 
down. He had been looking for any 
sign of buds on his geraniums, but he was 
afraid it would be a long while before 
there was a bloom to cut. 


(To be continued.) 


A LAST LOOK. 


Tuey say the years since last we me 
Have wrought sad change in thee; 
That it were better to forget 
Our youth’s fond history. 

And yet I fain would clasp that hand, 
Would meet those eyes once more, 
One moment by thy side would stand, 

As I have stood of yore. 


They say the very tones that thrill’d 
My heart, and dimm’d my eyes, 

Now, by the cold world’s blighting chill’d, 
I scarce might recognise. 

And yet I long to hear thee speak, 
Repeat some bygone strain, 

Although the charm I there should seek 
Were listen’d for in vain. 


I would not wish the years roll’d back, 
Could such a choice be mine, 

Nor falter in the onward track, 
Though sever’d far from thine. 

But pilgrims may from hard-won heights 
Receding homes survey, 

And give a sigh to past delights, 
Yet, sighing—turn away. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
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Tue name of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, a 
portrait of whom forms the embellishment 
of the present number, is already familiar 
doubtless to readers of the ECLECTIC, as it 
has been attached during the past four or 
five years to some of the ablest and most 
important scientific papers that have ap- 
peared in the magazine—notably to those 
dealing with oceanic currents and deep- 
sea soundings. The following brief sketch 
of his life is taken from the new edition of 
the American Cyclopedia : 

WiiuiaM B. CaRPENTER was born in 
Exeter, in 1813. He was originally in- 
tended for an engineer, but graduated as 
doctor of medicine at Edinburgh in 1839. 
One of his earliest papers, published in 
the “Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” was on the “ Voluntary and 
Instinctive Actions of Living Beings ;” 
and in this and other early papers, heetatd 
the foundations of those views which he 
afterward developed more fully in his 
“ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology, intended as an Introduction 
to the Study of Human Physiology, and 
as a Guide to the Philosophical Pursuit of 
Natural History” (8vo, London, 1839). 
After receiving his diploma in Edinburgh, 
he settled in Bristol, and became lecturer 
on medical jurisprudence in the medical 
school of that city. In 1843 and subse- 
quent years, he produced the “ Popular 
Cyclopedia of Science,” embracing the 
subjects of mechanics, vegetable physiolo- 
gy and botany, animal physiology, and 
zoblogy. These were professedly compi- 
lations, but they contain original views on 
many points of interest. In 1846, he 
published “ Principles of Human Physio- 
logy,” which reached a seventh edition in 
1869. In 1854, a fourth edition of his 
“ Principles of Comparative Physiology” 
was published, followed by the “ Princi- 
ples of General Physiology.” These two 
works, with that “On Human Physio- 
logy,” form three independent volumes, 
comprising the whole range of biological 
science. ‘The articles on the “ Varieties 
of Mankind,” the “ Microscope,” “Smell,” 
“Taste,” “Touch,” “Sleep,” “ Life,” 
“ Nutrition,” and _“ Secretion,” published 











in the “Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 

Physiology,” are also from his pen. 
Having written much as a popular dis- 

seminator, as well as an original investi- 


gator of science, he has been accused of 


being a plagiarist and mere compiler. In 
answer to this charge, he claims, in the 
preface to the third edition of his “ Gene- 
ral and Comparative Physiology,” the 
following facts and doctrines as his own: 
1. The mutual connection of vital forces, 
and their relation to the physical. This 
doctrine is fully developed in a paper on 
the “ Mutual Relations of the Vital and 
Physical Forces,” in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1850. 2. The general 
doctrine that the truly vital operations of 
the animal as well as the vegetable organ- 
ism are performed by the agency of un- 
transformed cells, which was first deve- 
loped in an “ Essay on the Origin and 
Functions of Cells,” published in the 
“British and Foreign Medical Review” 
for 1843. 3. The organic structure of the 
shells of mollusca, echinodermata, and 
crustacea, of which a full account is con- 
tained in the “ Reports of the British As- 
sociation” for 1844 and 1847. 4. The 
application of Von Baer’s law of develop- 
ment from the general to the special to 
the interpretation of the succession of or- 
ganic forms presented in geological time. 
5. The relation between the two methods 
of reproduction, that by gemmation and 
that by sexual union, with the application 
of this doctrine to the phenomena of the 
so-called “alternations of generations ;” 
first developed in the “ British and For- 
eign Medico-Chirurgical Review” for 1848 
and 1849. 6. The relation between the 
different methods of sexual reproduction in 
plants ; first developed in the same periodi- 
cal for 1849. 7. The application of the 
doctrine of reflex action to the nervous sys- 
tem of invertebrata, especially articulated 
animals ; first. developed in the author’s 
prize thesis, published in 1839. 8. The 
functional relations of the sensory ganglia 
to the spinal cord on the one hand, and to 
the cerebral hemispheres on the other. 

In 1856, Dr. Carpenter published a 
work “ On the Microscope, its Revelations 
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and its Uses,” in which he displayed the 
same industry, accuracy, and impartiality 
as in his other writings. He has also 
published several interesting papers on the 
fossil forms of the family of foraminifera, 
and “ An Introduction to the Study of the 
Foraminifera.” He has been professor of 
medical jurisprudence in University Col- 
lege, London; lecturer on general ana- 
tomy and physiology at the London Hos- 
pital and School of Medicine; and regis- 
trar to the University of London. In 1849, 
he gained the prize of one hundred gui- 
neas offered for the best essay on the sub- 
ject of “ Alcoholic Liquors.” ‘This essay 
was published in 1850, and acquired great 
popularity among the advocates of total 
abstinence. He was editor for many years 
of the “ British and Foreign Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review,” and while thus occupied 
with writing, he was also much engaged in 
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Tue Frencu AT Home. By Albert Rhodes. 
New-York: Dodd & Mead. 


This is a collection of five papers which ap- 
peared originally, we believe, in the Galaxy 
padding” 


“ 


magazine. They were model 
articles for a popular periodical, interesting 
in subject, and light, gossipy, vivacious, and 
almost brilliant in style ; but it is rather an 
exaggeration of their merits to give them “a 
second immortality” in a book, even though 
the bogk be as dainty and unobtrusive as the 
present. For one thing, there is not enough 
of them; for another, they are disconnected 
and fragmentary ; and for another still, their 
publication in this shape will probably cause 
Mr. Rhodes to postpone the use of other 
similar material which he doubtless has in 
reserve, and which should have been utilized 
along with what we get here. 

A record of personal observations in a 
foreign country is always interesting, how- 
ever, especially when made by an observer so 
intelligent as Mr. Rhodes and who has had 
such exceptional opportunities. As the pub- 
lishers point out in their prefatory note, this 
picture of the French at home is not the 
superficial sketch of a casual traveler or 
tourist, but the matured conclusions of one 
who has lived long in France in connection 
with our consular and diplomatic service, and 
who has seen French society intimately and 
in nearly all its phases. 

A quotation or two, taken at random, will 
best indicate the quality of the book. Here 
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lecturing. In 1872, he was president of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Dr. Carpenter’s more recent labors 
have been directed to the subject of sub- 
marine animal life, and the temperature 
and constitution of the oceanic waters at 
various depths, as indicated by the result 
of deep-sea dredgings. In 1868, he made 
an expedition, in a government vessel 
fitted for this purpose, to the waters be- 
tween the north of Scotland and the 
Faroe Islands ; in 1869, an expedition to 
the Atlantic Ocean south and west of 
Ireland, and a second to the neighborhood 
of the Faroe Islands; and he has since 
given a report of similar investigations in 
the waters of the Atlantic, between Great 
Britain and Portugal, and in those of the 
Mediterranean. 


oe o——— 


NOTICES. 

are a few paragraphs from an elaborate and 
on the whole, suggestive comparison between 
American and French women : 


“The face of the American woman is mort 
beautiful than that of any other country. It 
has delicacy of coloring and feature, and 
finesse and intellectuality in expression ; but 
the body supporting the head, regarded fron 
an artistic and hygienic point of view, is ir 
ferior. For breathing and digesting, the up 
per part is lacking in depth. Ina word, the 
American is more fragile; she is hardly a 
Diana, and the French is something more, al- 
though not the Hebe of Rubens. 

“ The French woman’s face is as handsome 
as that of any other in Europe, and fades more 
slowly. At forty she glides into an embon 
point with an unwrinkled face and a good 
complexion—at the age when the English wo 
man becomes heavy-necked and frowsy, and 
the American pale and wrinkled. The climate 
has something to do with this, but doubtless 
her nourishing food, generous wine, and out- 
of-door air, much more. Her mode of living 
contributes thereto—the exercise and develop- 
ment of each function in a more natural and 
sensuous manner than with us. There are 
ascetic ideas in America which have a ten- 
dency to retard the physical development of 
women ; for mind moulds matter. The ex- 
tremes of American life are unfavorable to a 
healthy growth, in its fastness as well as its 
asceticism, where the flesh is corrupted by 
dissipation or mortified by certain religious 
teachings, Aside from these causes is a pre- 
valent notion that it is beneath the dignity of 
man and woman to occupy themselves with 
what they shall eat and what they shall drink. 

“ The American has more intellect than her 
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French sister, but the latter has softness where 
she has pertness. There is nervous excitabi- 
lity and cleverness in one, mellowness and 
equality of character in the other. The forced, 
brilliant vitality of woman in America is sub- 
ject to fits of reaction, for nature has its limit. 
In the French woman the mind is more even 
and cheerful, and in the absence of exhaustive 
and irregular demands made upon it, the uni- 
form health is better. 
“In qualities of a purely mental character, 
the equal of the American woman can not 
perhaps be found in the world ; but with all 
her knowledge and intellectual activity, she 
lacks that which made the Greeks what they 
have been and the French what they are—or- 
ganic cultivation. Entwined in these words 
are taste and art. A riper civilization, though 
not a purer, shall invest her with a knowledge 
of these things, and a harmony of character 
not now possessed ; and with it will come, 
las! that decadence in morals which always 
hes on the heels of the Beautiful in every 
age and in every climate. It is sad that such 
heavy tribute should be exacted as the price 
of an added enjoyment, but art is inexorable.” 





The following is from an amusing chapter 
on French manners, customs, and habits, as 
distinguished from those of his neighbors 
across the Channel : 

‘Like all people with fine, impulsive or- 
ganizations, his capacity for suffering is equal 
to that for enjoying. He can not remain 
moody and depressed any length of time, as 
the Anglo-Saxon can. Whilethe latter begins 
to contemplate suicide, he has already thrown 
himself from a Seine bridge or the Vendome 
Column. The calm, equable happiness of a 
heavy nature, which never rises to his heights 
of keen enjoyment, nor descends to the depths 
of his poignant suffering, he can not under- 
stand. He is always on the crest of life’s 
wave or initstrough. The Teutonic medium, 
never completely at the bottom or the top, is 
not for him. His brain fibre is too fine for 
that.” 

The volume contains a number of illustra- 
tions, of which the less said the better. 


THe CHARACTER AND LoGICcAL METHOD OF 
PoLiricAL Economy. By Professor J. E. 
Cairnes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
This little book consists of a series of lec- 

tures, the object of which is not to give a com- 

plete survey of the phenomena and laws of 
political economy, or to apply its principles 
to new orders of fact, but simply to define the 
nature, objects, and limits of economic science, 
and the method of investigation proper to it 
as a subject of scientific study. Professor 
Cairnes, previous to his death, which occurred 
last month, was the most distinguished ex- 
positor of the orthodox school of political 
economy, and he had convinced himself that 
one of the greatest difficulties with which the 
science is now confronted is the tendency of 
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the French school and others so to widen the 
scope of political economy as to include 
within its boundaries the whole of social 
science. Besides the controversies which 
this has caused, and the difficulty involved in 
thus grouping together phenomena which 
have no scientific relation to each other, the 
result has been to divert political economy 
from its proper field to a consideration of 
social interests and relations generally, in the 
discussion of which its exponents have taken 
sides and become the apologists or assailants 
of institutions which it was their business 


simply to analyze 





thus awakeninga needless 
and bitter hostility against the science on the 
part of the mass of the people. His aim in 
these lectures was to counteract this tendency 
and to bring back political economy to its 


true limits and objects, which he defines with 
a precision attained in no previous w 
“ Political economy,” he says, “is a scien 
in the same sense in which astronomy, dyna- 
mics, chemistry, and physiology are sciences 
Its subject-matter is different; it deals with 
the phenomena of wealth, while they deal with 
the phenomena of the physical universe ; but 
its methods, its aims, the character of its con- 
clusions, are the same as theirs. What as- 
tronomy does for the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies ; what dynamics does for the 
phenomena of motion ; what chemistry do 
for the phenomena of chemical combination : 
what physiology does for the phenomena of 
the functions of organic life, that political 
economy does for the phenomena of wealtl 
it expounds the laws according to which 
these [phenomena coexist with or succeed 
each other; that is to say, it expounds the 
laws of the phenomena of wealth.”” The book 
fills a hitherto unoccupied place in politico- 
economical literature, and it will serve ad 
mirably either as an introduction to the study 
of the science, or as the close of a course of 
reading when the time has come to systema 
tize and classify the ideas that have been ac- 
cumulated in the reader's mind. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL History. By 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. Philadelphia 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. 875. 

Mr. Gosse explains in his preface the plan 
which he had in view in the preparation of 
this work. ‘There are more ways than one,” 
he says, “of studying natural history. There 
is Dr. Dryasdust’s way, which consists of 
mere accuracy of definition and differentia- 
tion ; statistics as harsh and dry as the skins 
and bones in the museum where it is stu- 
died. There is the field-observer’s way ; the 
careful and conscientious accumulation and 
record of facts bearing on the life-history of 
the creatures ; statistics asfresh and bright 
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as the forest or meadow where they are gath- 
ered in the dewy morning. And there is the 


poet’s way; who looks at nature through a 





glass peculiarly his own ; the wsthetic aspect, 
which deals, not with statistics, but with the 
emotions of the human mind—surprise, won- 
der, terror, revulsion, admiration, love, de- 


sire, and so forth—which are made energetic 
by the contemplation of the creatures around 
him. In many years’ wanderings through the 
wide field of natural history, 1 have always 
felt toward it something of a poet’s heart, 
though destitute of a poet’s genius. As 


Wordsworth so beautifully says, 


ep for tears. 


Now this book is an attempt to present natu- 
ral history in this esthetic fashion. Not that 
I have presumed constantly to indicate—like 
the stage-directions in a play, or the ‘hear! 
hear !’ in a speech—the actual emotion to be 
elicited ; this would have been obtrusive and 
impertinent; but I have sought to paint a 
series of pictures, the reflection of scenes and 
aspects in nature, which in my own mind 
awaken poetic interest, leaving them to do 
their proper work.” 

The book is, in short, a record of the au- 


thor’s own observations and 


experiences in 
traveling through many lands, and a selection 
of the most striking incidents to be found in 
the general literature of travel; the whole 
classified under such headings as “ Har- 
monies,” “‘ Discrepancies,” “ The Vast,” ‘* The 
Minute,” “ The Memorable,” “ The Recluse,” 
“The Wild,” ‘‘ The Terrible,” etc. Natural 
history is a subject of such inexhaustible and 


be ir 


universal interest that any thing of a popular 
character bearing upon it is sure to be widely 
welcomed ; and the present work may be 
heartily recommended, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain crudeness and effusiveness of style. 

There are twelve full-page illustrations in 
the volume, which are striking in subject and 
beautifully engraved. 


Nooks AND CORNERS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Codst. By Samuel Adams Drake. New- 
York: Harper & Broth 


It would be useless to complain that Mr. 
Drake’s title is picturesque rather than de- 
scriptive, for it would take half a dozen pages 
adequately to describe the contents of his 
book. It is at once a guide-book, a series of 
historical sketches, a collection of legends, 
traditions, and anecdotes, and a study in old 
colonial and post-Revolutionary biography. In 
point of arrangement, it is an itinerary down 
the New-England coast, from Mount Desert 
to Saybrook —the stopping-places being 
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Mount Desert, Castine, Pemaquid Point, 
Monhegan Island, Wells and Old York, Aga- 
menticus, Kittery Point, Isles of Shoals, 
Newcastle, Salem Village, Marblehead, Ply- 
mouth, Provincetown, Nantucket, Newport, 
Mount Hope, New-London, Norwich, and 
Saybrook. Each of these places is taken in 
its geographical order, its present appearance 
and attractions fully described, striking inci- 
dents connected with its history (especially 
its early history) related, anecdotes given of 
famous local personages of the olden time, 
and the more thrilling of those stories which 
every sea-faring people have to tell. Mr. 
Drake’s taste is not so much for the pic- 
turesque in the geographical sense as for what 
is quaint and interesting in its historical, ar- 
chifectural, or personal aspects; and “ The 
Nooks and Corners of t 


Coast” is a perfect storehouse of such miscel- 


r 
he New-England 
laneous materials as he has gathered in his 
various capacities of historical student, anti- 
quarian, traveler, and artist. The book is al- 
most an ideal one for summer reading: and 
its broad, beautifully printed pages and pro- 
fuse and elegant illustrations render the mere 
looking through it an agreeable pastime. 


pe 


WITHIN AN Ace. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. Lei- 


sure Hour Series. New-York: Henry Holt 
& C 


It is difficult to take Mrs. Jenkin’s stories 
seriously enough either for praise or blame. 
They are unusually well written, they are 
generally amusing enough, and they have a 
certain flavor of good society ; but they are 
so extremely slight that it would seem little 
less than cruel to subject them to analysis, 
and they make no more impression on the 
mind than dinner-table small-talk. For that 
kind of summer reading which demands 
nothing of the reader except a sort of semi- 
conscious attention, and which can be taken 
up, laid aside, or dropped entirely with almost 
utter indifference, they may be commended ; 
as literature, they are simply weak dilutions 
of third-rate magazine stories. 

‘““ Within an Ace” is less pleasing, perhaps, 
than most of the others—than “Jupiter's 
Daughters,” for instance—for the heroine 
almost monopolizes the author's attention, 
and it is not easy to feel any sympathy either 
for her character, her conduct, or her perso- 
nality. In fact, “ Cattie” is a thoroughly dis- 
agreeable litthe personage, and does little 
else than tease the reader through two thirds 
of the story. Perhaps we ought in fairness to 
add that the book has two good qualities: it 
is entirely harmless, and it is written in excel 
lent English. 














































FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


A LIBRARY, containing 30,000 volumes of 
foreign works, has been established at Yedo 
by the Japanese Educational Department. 


Tue German Emperor has granted a pen 
sion of 6000 marks ($1500) from the Imperial 
Treasury to Dr. Nachtigal, the African ex- 
plorer. 


Mr. SmiIes has nearly ready a work to be 
entitled “ Thrift,” which will form a com- 
panion volume to his popular illustrations of 
Character and Self-help. 

Tue third volume of Ste. Beuve’s Prem 
Lundis contains-an index (chiefly of proper 
names) to the Causeries du Lundi, the Nouveau 
Lundis, the Premiers Lundis, and the volumes 
of Portraits. 


WE learn that Berthold Auerbach has given 
his admirers a new collection of tales, which 
for poetic fancy, originality, and hearty geni- 
ality exceed any of his earlier compositions. 


Mr. BANERJEA is engaged on a work which 
will be entitled “The Aryan Witness,” which 
will contain the testimony that may be col- 
lected from the Vedas and the Zend Avesta 
in correction of biblical sacred history, and 
on the fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

THE prospectus of a new literary periodical, 
entitled Cervdntes, has been issued at Madrid, 
the profits to be devoted to the erection of a 
monument at Alcala de Henares, in memory 
of the author of “ Don Quijote.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE has collected his three es- 
says, “The Vatican Decrees,” “ Vaticanism,” 
“The Pope’s Speeches,” and added a new 
Preface. The volume will be published by 
Mr. Murray, under the title of “ Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion.” 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons (London) will 
very shortly issue the first volume of “ Notes 
on Irish Architecture.” The materials for 
this work were collected by the late Earl of 
Dunraven, and will be edited by Miss M. 
McNair Stokes. This volume will contain 
many fine photographic illustrations of the 
ancient churches, towers, and other objects of 
antiquarian interest in Ireland. 


Count Louis PAssertni and the Chevalier 
Gaetano Milanesi are engaged upon a new 
edition of the works of Niccolo Machiavelli. 
This new edition, of which two volumes have 
already appeared, will include a mass of un- 
published documents existing in the National 
Library (the Magliabechian), and will be in 
every respect the most complete and valuable 
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edition of the works of Machiavelli ever pub- 
lished. 


FATHER Provt’s unpublished writings are 


being collected, and will shortly be published 


under the title of “The Final Reliques of 
Father Prout.” It appears that the family of 
the late] Rev. Mr. Mahoney possess several 
manuscripts, which will form the chief item in 
the forthcoming volume. One of the pieces 
that will be published is a humorous tale, 
somewhat after the style of those Father Prout 
contributed to the magazines It was 


partly finished at the author's death. 


It is said that the late Lord Lytton has left 
a large quantity of manuscripts which will 
serve as notes for a biographical memoir, and 
that the present lord is sclacing himself in his 


, 
Portuguese exile by} 





them for the press. 


I ¢ | y ) 
the press a novel left unfinished by his father 
It is in an advanced state, and will be 1 

in the autumn, when Lord Lytton w ublish 
it, with a preface of his own composition 
Pausanias is said to figure in the plot, and 
there is a description of the battle of Platea 


AN interesting memento of Robert Burns 


is in the possession of Dr. Corry, of Belfa 


It is an autograph letter, a copy of which we 
subjoin, from Burns to Mrs. W. Riddell, with 
an original poem at the back of the letter 
The poem has, we believe, been printed in a 


recent edition of the poet’s works.— 


“The health you wished me in your morn 
ine’s card is I think flown from me for ever. 
I have not been able to leave my bed to-day 
till about an hourago. These wickedly un 
lucky Advertisements I lent (I did wrong 
a friend and I am ill able to go in quest of 
him. The Muses have not quite forsaken me. 

] 
The following detached stanzas I intend to in- 
S 
terweave in some disastrous tale of a shepherd 
Despairing beside a clea 


‘ 


)} to 


L’amour; toujours l'amour. Have you scen 
Clarke’s Sonatas, the subjects from Scots Airs ? 
If not send for my copy. R. B.” 


This is a literal copy of the letter, which is 
without date. It was purchased by Dr. Corry 
from the representatives of the late Mrs. 


Riddell. 


Ir is well known that Lord Braybrooke’s 
edition of “ Pepys’ Diary” does not contain 
anything like a complete transcript of the ori- 
ginal MS. in Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
although large additions were made to the dif- 
ferent issues. Pepys’ numerous admirers will 
therefore be glad to learn that they may ex- 
pect soon to have in their hands a complete 
edition of the Diary. Mr. Mynors Bright, the 
Bursar of the college, has been engaged for 
about eight years in deciphering the MS., and 
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having completed his work he is now about to 
publish it. We have examined one of the 
volumes, and find that there is about one-third 
of additional matter not printed in the last 
this is of more interest 
Moreover, in this one 
volume about 140 errors have been corrected 


¢ 
I 


edition, and much o 
than what is printed. 


in the printed text, and many of these are 
glaring mistakes, the correction of which is 
] 
stand that this new 


of importance to the sense of the passages in 


which they occur. We under 
edition is very shortly to be issued by Messrs. 
Bickers and Son in a handsome library form, 
with numerous portraits. Probably several 
of the entri will have to be left out as too 
indecent for publication, but we hope that in 
all cz stars will be introduced to show 
where y ssage has been omitted.—Aca- 
: eee 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
NATIVES < WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— Mr. 


John Forrest read lately before the British An- 


thropological Institute an account of the na- 


tives of Western Australia, whom he visited. 
They are divided into two great tribes, called 
the Jornderuss and the Ballavook, which are 
again divided into innumerable sub-tribes. 


I 


These gTe< 


tT 


t 


tri 
not 


es are exogamous:; a Jornde- 
) 


Jornderuss, but must 


russ 
take 


source 


ay marry a 
Wife-stealing is a constant 
and 
women are frequently speared or killed. 


] 
a 


a Ballavook. 
the 
Ifa 
belongs to the oldest 


of quarreling among them, 


husband dies, his wife 


} 


ly, 


man of his fami who either marries*her or 


gives her to some else. The children always 


belong to the mother’s tribe. 
} 


do not wash, but grease themselves with ochre 


These natives 


to keep away the flies. Tattooing and mark- 
ing on the shoulder and breast is almost uni- 
versal among them, and the rite of circum- 
cision is practiced by all the tribes that Mr. 
Forrest met with, except those of the south- 
west corner of Australia. Itisa religious cere- 


and 


mony, the men and women part for a fort- 
The natives of 
the interior are entirely without clothing and 
suffer much from the cold. They sleep in the 
yen, except in wet weather, when they build 
Mr. Forrest believes that they 
have a sort of belief in a Supreme Being, but 


night upon the occasion of it. 


OF 


small huts. 
can give very little information about him. 
the Australia the 
name for father and mother is the same as for 
They do not believe in natural 
death, but always assume that some other na- 
tive has been the cause of it, and frequently 
kill him for it. Cannibalism common 
among the natives of the interior; their wea 


In south-west corner of 


god and sun. 


is 


p- 
| 
ons are identical with those used in other parts 


of Australia. 
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THE REFLECTION OF LicGuHT.—An almost ex- 


haustive historical essay, by Lundquist, on the 
investigations of earlier physicists into the 
peculiarities of the light reflected from the 
surfaces of solid bodies, is supplemented by 
observations made by himself on the reflection 
from fuchsin and some other substances. The 
methods followed by him were similar to those 
adopted of late years by Jamin, Wiedemann, 
Van der Willigen, and others. A narrow pen- 
cil of sunlight, reflected in a fixed horizontal 
direction from a heliostat, passes successively 
through an achromatic lens, a flint-glass prism, 
and a polarizing Nicol’s prism, and falls upon 
the reflecting surface of fuchsin ; tl 
light is then analyzed by a compensator and 
second Nicol’s prism. Rays of light from 


the reflected 


seven different portions of the spectrum were 
examined, and in general Lundquist concludes 
that in respect to the principal angle of inci- 
dence, fuchsin comports itself as does indigo ; 
and the observations are represented by the 
theoretical formule for metallic reflection so 
long as the angle of incidence is greater than 
co’. The author's investigation into the inten- 
sity of the reflected light shows that on the 
one hand the intensity is always slightly less 
than that computed, and that on the other 
hand the quantities reflected vary sensibly 
with the color of the incident light, so that 
when white light falls upon the fuchsin the 
of the reflected the 
angle of incidence ; and the power of the sub- 
stance to absorb different colored rays offers 


color rays varies with 


ell 
th 
in less proportion. 


a remarkable anomaly, as while the yellow 
light is reflected in greater proportion 
} 


1an 
the blue, it is absorbe: 
ro IMITATE THE HUMAN VOICE. 
—A curious invention is reported from Co- 
at the last of the admirable 
popular lectures, which have formed so mark- 
ed a feature 
the instruction of the masses in the Rhenish 


INSTRUMENT 
logne, where, 
in this spring’s programme for 
capital, an instrument was shown by the lec- 


turer, which able to 
imitate the human voice. By this ingenious 


Professor Amberg, is 


invention, to which the ambitious name vea 
humana has been given, all the vowel sounds 
and the labials can be rendered with perfect 
clearness and accuracy ; it also gives some of 
the gutturals, but as yet the instrument | 


le 


is 


not succeeded in rendering the hissing or the 
deeper laryngeal sounds. 


THE CHALLENGER OBSERVATIONS 
DeEr-SEA Bottom.—Prof. Huxley, in 
cent lecture at the Royal Institution upon 
the work of the Challenger expedition and 
its bearing upon geological problems, sums 


ON THI 


a Tre- 


up the general results in regard to the compo- 
sition of the ocean-bed by showing that from 
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the researches of Sabine, Ross, Penny, Ehren- 
berg, Bailey, and others, it was then known 
that from deposits, chiefly of the silicious 
cases of plants of the lowest order, the dia- 
tomacez, a ‘‘cap” of silicious sand was be- 
ing formed at the Northern, and another at 
the Southern Pole. It was also proved that 
the grand areas of the general sea-bottom of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were similarly 
constituted of a girdle of calcareous mud, of 
indefinite depth, formed by a similar vein of 


discarded calcareous shells of animals of low 
organization—the foraminifera. Now this 
white calcareous matter of the foraminifera 
shells has been shown by the Challenger re- 
searches to be replaced in certain deep oceanic 
valleys between Tristan d’Acunha and Ker- 
guelen’s Island, and elsewhere, by a very fine 
red clay. In certain geological deposits, of 
greater or less antiquity, beds of glauconite 
or green silicious sand exist, which are con- 
stituted entirely of the casts of ancient fora- 
minifera formed of a green material, which is 
a compound of silicate of iron and alumina. 
The chemist of the Challenger having found 
that, from the decomposition by weak acids 
of the calcareous shells dredged up from the 
18,000 feet depths, there is a residuum of one 
or two per cent of red marl, exactly like that 
dredged up from the 18,000 feet depths of the 
valleys referred to, the conclusion is arrived 
at that the red mud is the accumulation of 
this small percentage of clayey matter, result- 
ing from the wholesale decomposition of the 
calcareous polythalamous shells. The novelty 
of the Challenger discovery consists, there- 
fore, in the fact that clay deposits can also be 
assigned, like silicious and calcareous depo- 
sits, to the resultant debris of organisms liv- 
ing at the surface of the sea. Supposing, 
therefore, that the whole globe were immersed 
under an entire envelope of water, deposits of 
all the materials of our stratified geological 
rocks could be going on without the slightest 
assistance from the degradation and wearing 
away of any actual land surface at all; and 
these deposits, subjected in the ordinary na- 
tural course of events to ordinary processes 
and actions, could be modified into gneiss, 
schists, slate, limestone, and every variety of 
geologic rocks. 


VeLociry or Licut.—Professor Cornu, of 
the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, has put into suc- 
cessful use a new instrument for measuring 
the velocity of light between two stations, in 
which an electrical registering apparatus is 
used, giving, it is believed, more accurate 
measurements than the well-known toothed 
wheel arrangement of Fizeau. Foucault fixed 
the velocity of light, by his instrument, at 
185,157 miles per_second. Professor Cornu, 
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by his new instrument, fixes the velocity of 
light at 186,660 miles per second, or 1503 miles 
per second faster than Foucault. 


Acoustic REVERSIBILITY.—Professor Tyn- 
dall has shown that when a sensitive flame is 
placed immediately behind a cardboard screen 
18 inches by 12, and a reed-pipe sounded at a 
distance of 6 feet from the screen, the flame is 
violently agitated. When the positions of the 
flame and reed are reversed, the latter being 


now close behind the screen, and the former 


at a distance of 6 feet from it, the sonorous 
vibrations are without sensible action on the 
flame. This experiment affords an explana 
tion of a difficulty experienced by Arago and 
others when investigating the velox ity of sound 
between Villejuif and Montlhéry in 1822. It 
was noticed that while every report of the 


I 


cannon fired at Montlhéry was heard with the 


greatest distinctness at Ville ui, DY Ial the 
greater number of reports from Villejuif failed 
to reach Montlhéry. Villejuif is close to 
Paris, and over it (with the observed light 


wind) was slowly wafted the air from the city. 
Thousands of chimneys to windward of Ville 
juif were slowly discharging their heated cur- 
rents, so that an atmosphere non-homogene- 
ous ina high degree must have surrounded 
that station. At no great height in the at 
mosphere equilibrium of temperature would 
be established. The non homogeneous air 
surrounding Villejuif is experimentally typi- 
fied by the screen with the source of sound 
close behind it. Asthe sensitive flame at a 
distané@e failed to be affected by the sounding 
body placed close behind the cardboard 





screen, so did the observers at Montlhéry fail 
to hear the sound of the Villejuif gun. 


CLIMATE OF NORTHERN SipertA.—In the 


part of the Austrian Yournal for Meteorology for 
June I, an interesting paper by Képpen is re- 
printed from Réttger’s Russian Review, on the 
climate of the Lower Yenissei. The material 


is provided by two years’ observations at Tu- 
ruschansk in 66° N., and one year at Tolstyi 
Nos in 70° N., results from which have ap- 
peared in Russian periodicals. The records 
are for such brief periods that it is hardly 
worth while quoting them, but a very interest- 
ing description of the general character of the 
climate is given by Tretjakow, to whom the 
first-named series of observations is due. The 
winter lasts eight months. In the middle of 
May the geese begin to come, and at the end 
of the month the river is open. In the middle 
of June the air is filled with birds of passage, 
whose flight produces a constant rustling 
noise. The gardens are planted, though the 
thaw has not penetrated to a depth greater 
than a foot or eighteen inches. In 1559, nine 
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The 
30, was in ear July 29, and 
in flower August 15. 


pounds of barley were sown June 17 
corn came up June 
The crop was cut on 
September 6, unripe, owing to frost setting in, 
In the end 
of July, the heat is very oppressive, with quan- 


but yielded sixty pounds of grain. 
tities of gnats ; the sky is generally clear. In 
the end of August, cloudy days begin, with 
southerly winds, and in September the frosts 
commence. Early in October the river closes 
The great feature of the climate is the 
’ which is not a mere snow-drift, nor 
“buran,” which latter is utterly disre- 
garded by the inhabitants. 


again. 

“ purga,’ 
evena 
The purga is de- 
scribed as a chaos of hard, driving snow-dust, 
closing the eyes, stopping the breath, and 
forcing its way through your dress, while the 
force of the wind is sucheas to overturn man 
and reindeer, and the traveler must stop and 
sit on his sledge with his head to wind till 
the storm is over. They seldom last less than 
twenty-four hours, and often hold for three, 
six, or even twelve days, with occasional in- 
They autumn and 
spring, not in winter, when the weather is for 


termissions, occur in 
the most part calm, though Turuschansk does 
not share in the quiet climate of Yakutsk, the 
Siberian pole of cold. In latitude 71°, at the 
mouth of the Yenissei, the summer, which is 
, is a month shorter; but 
the phenomena resemble those above describ- 
ed. 


short enough in 66 


However, even on July 19, 1857, a purga 
set in and lasted for three days, so that there 
are gradations of misery even in the climate 
of Siberia. 

TuHeE high value of 


shown by the 


certain book rarities is 


following anecdote. Signor 


Dura, a bookseller at Naples, put forth acata- 


logue, in which was the following highly 
tempting entry, under the head Vespucci :— 
* Lettera 


di Amerigo Vespucci delle isole 
nte ‘ 


nuouam viaggi,” 


suoi 
sixteen leaves, with woodcuts, supposed to 
have bee 


troute in quattro 


n printed in the year 1516. The price 
of this little work was put at 2000 lire, equal 
to 80/. sterling—not too dear, say the book- 
sellers, considering that the only other copy 
known is in the Granville Library, British Mu 
seu 


m. Copies of this catalogue reached Paris 


on Sunday, 29th November, and on the same 
day Signor Dura received as many as four tele- 
grams from different persons at Paris, signify- 
ing their desire to purchase the work. On the 
next day, Monday,the catalogues reached Lon- 
don, and then different persons 
graphed their desire to purchase, but, alas too 
late. 


field, and had secured the prize. 


three tele- 


A Paris bookseller was the first in the 


MorALity.—While 
tion played so important a 


“ITALIAN the imagina- 


part in the morali- 
ty of the Italians, it must be remembered that 
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they were deficient in that which is the high- 
est imaginative safeguard against vice, a scru- 
pulous sense of honor. It is true that the Ita- 
lian authors talk much about oore. Pandolfini 
tells his sons that is one of the quali- 
ties which require the greatest thrift in keep- 
ing, and Machiavelli asserts that it is almost 
as dangerous to attack men in their onore 
in their property. But when we come to 
analyse the word, we find that it means some- 
thing different from that mixture of con- 
science, pride, and self-respect, which makes 
a man true to a high ideal in all the possible 
circumstances of life. The Italian onore con- 
sisted partly of the credit attaching to public 
distinction, and partly of a reputation for wrtz, 
understanding that word in its Machiavellian 
usage, as force, courage, ability, virility. It 
was not incompatible with craft and dissimu- 
lation, or with the indulgence of sensual vices. 
Statesmen like Guicciardini, who, by the way, 
has written a fine paragraph upon the very 


onore 


as 


word in question, did not think it unworthy 
of their honor to traffic in affairs of State for 
private profit. Machiavelli not only recom 
mended breaches of political faith, but sacri 
ficed his principles to his pecuniary interests 
with the Medici. It would be curious to in- 
quire how far the obtuse sensibility of the 
Italians on this | 
from vanity. 
fluenced by mere opinion, less inclined to 


oint was due to their freedom 
No nation is perhaps less in- 


value men by their adventitious advantages 
the Italian has the courage and the indepen- 
dence of his personality. It is, however, 
more important to take notice that chivalry 
never took a firm root in Italy ; and honor, 
as distinguished from vanity, amoux propr 
and credit, draws its life from that ideal of the 
knightly character which chivalry established. 
The true knight was equally sensitive upon 
the point of honor, in all that concerned the 
maintenance of an unsullied self, whether he 
found himself in a king’s court or a robber’s 
Chivalry, as epitomised in the celebra- 
ted oath imposed by Arthur on his Peers of 
the Round Table, wasa Northern, a Teutonic, 
institution. The sense of honor which formed 
its very essence was further developed by the 
social atmosphere of a monarch’s court.—Ae- 
naissance in Italy, 


den. 


New NEGATIVE Process.—The Photographi: 
News says: “ Tidings ofanextraordinary new 
negative process reach us from Japan. A 
German gentleman named Hammensteede, 
dating from Yokohama, issues a circular an- 
nouncing his discovery of a new negative pro- 
cess which yields, he states, infallible results, 
all the defects of negatives hitherto met with 
being eliminated, and no silver bath is 
ed. 


need- 
The preparation used will keep good for 
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years, if not affected by climate, and may be 
used to the very last drop. Dry plates pre- 
pared with the new material keep good for 
years. The exposure is more rapid than with 
the most rapid wet collodion plates; the cost 
is less than in the ordinary process, and it is 
more simple in manipulation than the ordina- 
ry process. Such, with some other minor ad- 
vantages, are the claims made for this new 
process, the nature or details of which are not 
indicated further—except, indeed, negatively, 
for we are informed that bromo-uranium col- 


lodion is not employed.” 


e MINERAL RESOURCES OF GREENLAND.—When 
the Swedish polar expedition was on its way 
to the north in 1870, the explorers discovered 
at Ovifak, on the south shore of Disko Island, 
large masses of native iron, of various sizes, 
up to twenty tons, lying in a small space 
among bowlders of granite and gneiss. Spe- 
cimens were brought home and distributed 
among the mineralogists of Europe, and the 
result of their analyses and investigations is, 
that opinions are divided as to whether those 
blocks of iron came from the sky or the earth. 
Some argue that they fell; others, that they 
were upheaved from below. It is somewhat 
remarkable that in the milder climate of 
Europe the specimens sweat a yellowish-brown 
liquid, consisting chiefly of a salt of iron. 
One effect of the scientific discussion above 
adverted to may be to direct more attention to 
Greenland, a country worth attention, for its 
mineral resources, including lignite and gra- 
phite, are abundant. 


A Cprious GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM.—A 
curious geographical problem is suggested 
by the appearance at the mouth of the Seine, 
near Havre, in the course of the present 
month, of one of the hermetically-sealed bot- 
tles in wooden cases which were thrown over- 
board during Prince Napoleon’s North-Polar 
Expedition in 1860. Wooden-covered bottles 
of this kind were thrown into the sea daily in 
the month of June of that year from the 
Prince’s ship, in the expectation that the 
course taken by them would lead to the 
elucidation of the direction of the greater 
oceanic currents, but during the fourteen and 
a half years that have intervened since then, 
none of these bottles have been seen till the 
present one was washed ashore. Its appear- 
ance at the mouth of the Seine seems to indi- 
cate that a polar current must be borne into 
the German Ocean, and must be carried 
thence through the Channel to the western 
coasts of France. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LAvA-FLOoD.— Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, of the University of Califor- 
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nia, has recently described what he calls “the 
most extraordinary lava-flood in the world.” 
In Middle California, he says, it appears as 


separate streams ; but in Northern California, 
in Oregon, and Washington, it becomes “an 
absolutely universal flood, be: th wl 1 th 

whole original face of the country, with its 
hills and dales, mountains and valleys, lies 
buried several thousand feet.” This great out- 


pour of eruptive rocks extends from Nevada 


and Montana to British Columbia, and covers 
an area of {rom 200,000 to 300,000 square miles. 
Professor Le Conte is of opinion that it was 
all produced by volcanic eruptions in the 
Cascade Mountains. From this we irn that 
the more Western America is explored, the 
more does the magnitude of its natural phe- 
nomena become apparent. 
-_ oe - 


VARIETIES 


THe JAPANESE DEAD.—A Japan meter 
we visited was so full of tombstones, wi 
thought it most probably belonged to the sect 


who are economical of space an 


relatives. On each tombstone there were two 


small holes and one large one—the former to } 

” : 
hold bamboos filled with water in which were i 
placed bouquets of flowers and evergreens, 


while the larger one is intended to contain 


rice for the occupant of the grave on féte days. 
Except that they have graveyards, and do not 
bury their dead promiscuously all over the 
country, the Japanese seem to treat their de- 
ceased relations in much the same manner as 


the Chinese; for, though one sect “ cremate 


and the other do not, all unite in the respect 
paid to their ancestors. As China, there 
are certain seasons of the year more especial] 





set apart for feasts in honor of the dead. 


these occasions the spirits of the departed are 





supposed to be present, and wh ll the rites 


are concluded, they are sent off again to the 


} 


} . 
S neatly 


place whence they came in little bo 








modeled in straw, in which are put ri 
and a small lamp to light them on their way. 
Numbers of these little boats may be seen on 


the ‘‘ Inland Sea’’,at some periods of the year. 


—Letters from China and Fapan. 

EpMUND KErAN.—The greatest artist is he 
who is greatest in the highest reaches of his art, 
even although he may lack the qualities neces- 
sary for the adequate execution of some minor 
details. It is notby his faults but by his excel- 
lences, that we measure a great man. The 
strength of a beam is measured by its weakest 
part, of a man by his strongest. Thus esti 
mated, Edmund Kean was incomparably the 
greatest actor I have seen, although even 
warm admirers must admit that he had many 
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and serious defects. His was not a flexible 


genius. He was a very imperfect mime—or 


more correctly speaking, his miming power, 


] 


though admirable within a certain range, was 


singular] mited in its range. He was 
, 
: 


But 
such splendid endowments in the 


tricky and flashy in style. he was an 
actor of 
highest de] 


artments of the art, that no one in 


our day can be named of equal rank, unless 


it be Rachel, who was as a woman what he 
was asaman. The irregular splendor of his 
power was felicitously characterized in the 


f Coleridge, that “seeing Kean act 


by flashes of light- 


PRI il 
i Shakespeare 


o brilliant and so startling were the 





nations, and so murky the dull 
ind the Art of Acting, 


! ‘ ) / ” 
intervais On Actors ¢ 


LITERARY CURIOS 


ration this year of 


;.—The intended cele- 
the five-hundredth anni- 
death of Boc 
had it 


says—for a sight of Virgil’s tomb, suggests a 


ITH 


accio, who would 


have been a lawyer not been—so he 


remarkable addition to the museum of litera- 
ry curiosities. Poetry could ill afford to 
spare 

( k f med his fa s soul to cros 

W 4 stanza w il ild engr 


Petrarch was a law-student—and an idle one 
he turned stroll- 
of Venice. Me- 
a diligent law- 
Ariosto both studied 
Politian was a doctor of law. 


Goldoni, till 


an advocate 


ing player, was 
tastasio was for many years 


student. Tasso and 
law at Padua. 
Schiller was a law-student for two years before 
taking to medicine. 


Goethe was sent to Leipzig, 
and Heine to Bonn, to study jurisprudence. 
Uhland was a practicing advocate, and held a 
post in the Ministry of Justice at Stuttgart. 
Riickert was a law-student at Jena. Mickie- 
eatest of Polish poets, belonged to 
Kacineczy, the Hungari- 
an poet, and creator of his country’s literature, 
studied Kaschau. 


advocate, and the 


wicz, the gr 
a family of lawyers. 
Corneille was an 

advocate. Vol- 
taire was for a time in the office of a procureur. 
Chaucet 


Gower is thought to have studied law; it has 


} 
iaw at 


son ol an 
, - + ] oe 1? 
was a student of the Inner Temple. 


been alleged that he was Chief-Justice of the 


Nicholas Rowe studied for 
| 


Common Pleas. 
the bar. led to an attorney, 
called to the bar, and appointed a commis- 

bankrupts. Butler was clerk to a 
justice of the peace. The profession of Scott 
need not be stated. Moore was a student of 
the Middle Temple. Gray, until he graduated, 
intended himself for the bar. Campbell was 
in the office of a lawyer at Edinburgh. Long- 
fellow, a lawyer's son, spent some years in 
the his father. The peculiarity of 


Cowper was arti 


f 


sioner ol 


of 


office 
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this list—which might be extended with little 
trouble—lies in the of 
and-twenty names it contains. If they were 
omitted from literary history, Italian and Ger- 


eminence these six- 


man poetry would be nowhere, France would 
be robbed of greatest 
national poets, English poetry 


one of its and most 
would lose its 
father, and in all respects be very appreciably 

poetical his- 
tory are taken, such as Talfourd, Macaulay, 
Bryant, and Barry Cornwall, the list might be 


infinitely extended ; and if filial relationship 


poorer. If less classic names in 


to the legal profession be considered, as in 
the case of Wordsworth, the close connection 
between poetry and law will look such a 
matter of course that the few eminent excep- 
tions will only tend to prove the rule. Milton 
was the son of a scrivener. There is no need 


to indorse the fancy that Shakes; 


peare may 


have been a law clerk, or to suggest that 
Dante might have been influenced by a resi 
dence at the great legal university of Bologna. 


But there is another list strikingly to the pur- 
pose—the long roll of great lawyers who, like 
Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Blackstone, Sir William Jones, 
found flirtation with the muses no impediment 
It may be that 
this close connection of two seemingly irre- 


Cicero, Somers, 


and have 
to their marriage with the law. 


concilable pursuits is due to some rule of 
contrast; or is it that fiction, romance, and 
verbiage afford to poetry and law a common 


1/7 


Gentleman's Magazine. 





standing-ground ? 


JAPANESE WoMEN.—The total absence of 


intellect, in the expression of most of the 
women’s faces, is greatly accounted for by the 
fact of their entire want of education, and the 
very low rank they have been allowed to hold 
in the social scale. 
received the respect due to reasonable beings 
in this life, but their prospect of a share in 
any future state has actually been denied 
them. This state of things is now happily 
being changed by an edict which places them 


Not only have they never 


more on a footing with their lords and 
masters. The old custom of blackening the 


teeth when married is also being gradually 
abolished, and as the dye requires frequent 
application, even those who hitherto 
been obliged to conform to the hideous prac- 
tice may profit by this result of advancing 
civilization. A still further improvement 
would it be to the dark-eyed fair sex of Japan 
were they forbidden the use of paint and flour, 
with which they cover neck and face with a 
most unsparing and unartistic hand! As far 
as we have seen, they do not appear to be in 
the habit of wearing much jewelry, the Odd 


have 


being to the women, as swords are to the 
extravagance. 


men, their greatest point of 
These obés are worn round the waist like a 








eae caansenaeienianl 





anemone youre 
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sash, but are finished at the back with a thick 
kind of hump, and are often made of very 
costly materials. — Letters from China and 


Fapan. 


AFTER. 


A LITTLE time for laughter, 
A little time to sing, 

A little time to kiss and cling, 
And no more kissing after. 


A little while for scheming 
Love’s unperfected schemes ; 
A little time for golden dreams ; 
Then no more any dreaming. 
A little while ’twas given 
To me to have thy love : 
Now, like a ghost, alone I move - 
About a ruined heaven. 


A little time for speaking 





Things sweet to say and hear ; 
A time to seek, and find th 


Then no more any seeking 


e near ; 





A little 


time for sa 





Words the heart breaks to say ; 





A short sharp time whe 





cin to 5 
Then no more need for prayir 





But long long years to weep in, 
And comprehend the whole 
Great grief that de 

And eternity to sleep in. 


ates my sot l— 





THe Duty or Lire.—He who has a low 
and unworthy idea of his nature will act un- 
worthily ; while he who feels how great is the 
life of a being made in the image of God will 
not readily blot and blur that image. If any 
one be told that he can not choose the right 
and love the true, and live out the pure, he 
will feel that if it be so, to try is hopeless 
work. But we are very sure that it is not so, 
else how could there dwell within us sorrow 
and unquiet after doing wrong, if we do not 
feel that we can do, and ought to do, the 
right? If such chilling unfaith in themselves 
and in their kind had been in the heart of the 
saintly men whose lives have blessed the 
world ; who, like salt, have kept the mass 
from decay ; how, think you, could they have 
dared and done? They had faith in man as 
the fruit of faith in the God who made him ; 
they felt that the life of man is not what it 
will one day become, and this it was that fired 
them to earnest effort in the service and sal- 
vation of their fellows, and to help on the 
time when earth shall be the paradise it never 
has been yet— 

Whe rowing hard against the stream, 


Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 


And 





lid not dream it was a dream. 


It is the faith of such men, some of whose 
lives have been looked at in this book, that 


‘you and I must Share. Life is full of duty, 
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and to do well the work that lies close at 
hand is to fulfil the purpose for which we 
were sent here. The weakest and youngest 
amongst us is-a power for good as well as for 
evil, and it should be our aim to do our part 
on the side of ever-increasing human good- 
ness against ever-lessening human badness. 
There is but one life, if life it may be called, 
which seems to me to be God-forsaken ;: it is 
the life that is idle or selfish. Those few 
words express more than one might think, 
but their meaning has been set to sweeter 
music than I can command by Leigh Hunt in 
the story of Abou Ben Adhem, with which I 
close this book— 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase! 


Awoke one night from a dee}; 














And saw amid the moonlight in his room 

it rich, and like a lily bloom, 

in a book of gold : 

_xceeding peace had made Ben Adhem | 
Ar the vision in the room he said, 
** What writest thou?”’ The vision rais 
And with a voice made of all sweet 7 
Replied, ** The names of them that love the I 
** And is mine one ?”’ said Abou. “ Nay, 
Replied the angel. A re low 
But cheerly still, and i, “I pray t 
Write me as one who loves his fi 
The angel wrote and vanished. 1 





He came again witt 
He showed the names whon {G 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led al 


—The Childhood of Reli 


“NAMING” A MEMBER IN THE Hot 
Commons.—The duty of keeping orators, 
young and old, within the proper bounds of 
good behavior, has not infrequently proved 
a difficult task. One of the tremendous bolts 
launched by the Speaker against an unruly 
member is the threat that he will name hin 
Arthur Onslow used to culminate in the deep- 
est baritone, “Order, sir: I will name you 
presently ; order, order; I will name you 
On one occasion an inquisitive rebel, using 
the privilege of a very young member, asked 
him what would actually be the consequence 


i 


if the Speaker should name him. The 
Speaker, after a grave pause, replied in a 
spirit of solemn fun, * The Lord in Heaven 
only knows.” Mr. Fuller, the member for 
Southampton, found out to his cost what was 
the consequence of being “named.” Enter- 
ing the House in a very “ after-dinner” 
this humorous gentleman, in a stage whi 
per, compared the Speakerin his wig to an 











owl in an ivy-bush. Some say that he c: ] 
upon him for a song. The unhappy Fuller 
was at once “ named,” and handed over to the 
sergeant. The next day the Speaker, Ch S 
Abbott, administered a severe and dignified 





rebuke to the culprit.—A// the Year Round 
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